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T has seldom happened that the 

result of the labours of a Royal 
Commission has been expected with 
so much interest as has attached 
to those of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the state of the public schools 
of England. The subject of the 
inquiry involved nothing less than 
the question, with all its conse- 
quences, of the moral and intel- 
lectual training of the best part of 
the youth of this country. It was 
to be discovered what were the 
actual means at work for this end; 
how far they fulfilled, and how far 
they fell short of, their avowed 
object; and in what points they 
might be found capable of improve- 
ment. The selection of the Com- 
missioners gave the happiest augury 
of success in the work to be per- 
formed by them, and the public 
should be most grateful to them for 
the quantity and quality of what 
they have presented as the fruit of 
their inquiries. Every question in 
relation to the government, finance, 
discipline, instruction, and moral 
teaching of the great schools of 
England has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and discussed; and the 
four JBluebooks containing the 
Report and Evidence, furnish a 
mass of yaluable matter such as 
has hardly ever been collected to- 
gether on any subject. Indeed, 
they embody an extensive amount 
of information upon a certain de- 
partment of educational and social 
statistics, which will be of service 
to the future historian of English 
life and manners in the upper 
Classes, long after their immediate 
object has been served. 
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The Commissioners seem to have 
availed themselves of every means 
of knowledge, and have addressed 
their remarks to every matter con- 
nected with the main object of their 
investigations, leaving nothing un- 
done that could be done to further 
the object in view. Indeed, it may 
with truth be said of them, that 
they have strictly applied to them- 
selves what is their final recommen- 
dation in the case of Eton, namely, 
‘that the system of shirking should 
be abolished ;’ for they certainly have 
shirked nothing themselves. They 
may also be congratulated on the 
good speed with which they have 
completed their task. The Commis- 
sion was issued in July, 1861. In 
October sets of questions of a very 
searching and exhaustive nature 
(Mr. Gladstone calls them drastic) 
were addressed to the authorities of 
the five great schools submitted to 
the operation of the Commissioners. 

In May, June, and July of 1862, 
the schools themselves were visited. 
No less than 130 witnesses were 
examined between May, 1862, and 
May, 1863. The Commissioners held 
127 meetings; and in March, 1864, 
the Report was in the hands of the 
public in time for members of 
Parliament, schoolmasters, and 
schoolboys, to read it during the 
Easter holidays. Not, however, as 
a holiday task: for, although the 
literature of Bluebooks is not often 
of a very inviting character, it may 
be said of these folios that they 
afford a great variety of extremely 
amusing reading, apart from their 
solid use and grave importance. 
Every public schoolman rushed at 
first to see what was said—good or 
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bad—of his own place of education 
—and even on their familiar old 
ground, most people would find that 
they had a good deal to learn, which 
they now might learn for the first 
time. 

A great deal of the Evidence is 
as interesting reading, as a book of 
travels in a new and unexplored 
country. Livingstone or Speke, 
writing of the interior of Africa, 
have not described stranger customs 
than some that have been made 
known by the Commissioners as 
existing in our island. At Harrow, 
boys of any size above a particular 
part of the school must always 
appear, morning and evening, in a 
swallow-tailed dress coat. No want 
of height would excuse a jacket, no 
considerations of comfort would 
permit a round-skirted coat. At 
the same school it is treason against 
the genius of the place to be helped 
more than once at dinner. In vain 
the masters provide the best meats ; 
for, full or hungry, each boy must 
conform to the usage, and be con- 
tent with his one plate. At West- 
minster there was (and we trust we 
are correct in employing the past 
tense), among the Queen’s scholars, 
a system of bullying, so severe, and 
at the same time so pedantic and 
grotesque, as to be scarcely credible. 
Here, indeed, an instant benefit 
accrued from the sittings of the 
Commissioners; for the moment 
attention was called to the existence 
of these things, measures were 
taken by the head-master to stop 
them. The wonder is that they 
should have gone on for so long, 
and should never before have 
attracted effectual attention to them. 
At Shrewsbury, in 1836 (not so 
now), a single bed for a gentleman’s 
son was considered a luxury for 
which an extra charge was made, 
and there was (not so now) only one 
common washing-room for forty or 
fifty boys in the head-master’s 
house. 

It is, however, gratifying to find 
that not only at Shrewsbury, but in 
all the schools, a vast improve- 
ment has taken place in almost 
every respect during the last five- 
and-twenty years: and what has 
thus happened spontaneously, or 
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rather in sequence to the improving 
state of society at large in England, 
gives the best security for further 
changes in the right direction under 
the pressure of public opinion and 
the discreet recommendations of the 
Commissioners. For it is only by 
a natural and living process of 
change and development that any 
sound alterations can be made in the 
constitutions of our great schools. 
If they cannot be reformed from 
within, they are without hope, for 
they certainly could not now be 
created from without. It is as little 
easy to found a school like an Eton, 
a Harrow, or a Rugby, as it would 
be to call into existence a nation, 
or to form a natural product in the 
chemical laboratory. There is an 
organized growth, and an hereditary 
life, which it takes time, and the slow 
contribution of many generations, to 
establish. The success of the re- 
cently-formed colleges at Chelten- 
ham, Wellington, and Marlborough 
is no contradiction to this truth: 
for they could never have existed as 
they are if the old public schools 
had not preceded them, and had 
not supplied them with masters, 
and even to a considerable extent 
with their own social genius and 
chivalrous traditions. 

When it is said that an enormous 
improvement in almost every respect 
has within the last generation taken 
place in the public schools, one 
considerable exception has to be 
made, and unfortunately it is in the 
object for which they were founded, 
if it is not that for which only 
they are now resorted to. With 
the better tone in religion, morals, 
and manners, which now distin- 
guishes the upper classes in Eng- 
land, it would be very strange if 
the schools at which their sons 
are brought together, did not par- 
take of the general amelioration. 
The education afforded by free in- 
tercourse with other boys under 
proper discipline—the opportunities 
for forming a manly character, as 
developed and tested in the cricket- 
field, at foot-ball, or in the boats, 
were never better than at present. 
Indeed, so far as school-games are 
concerned, they may be said to have 
been rescued from the domain of 
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idleness, and made, in some places, 
almost too much of an affair of 
business and occupation. It is 
certainly better for an idle boy to be 
enlisted in the regular forces who 
carry on the sports of the the school, 
than to lounge about in listless 
yacuity—the certain precursor of 
active mischief. But why need 
there be such great}facilities for the 
existence of idle boys? why, is the 
intended work of instruction al- 
lowed to languish as it does among 
the great mass of boys at our pub- 
lic schools ? 

The failure to perform this work 
of instruction in a way which, on 
the whole, can be called creditable, 
is, indeed, the weakest point in the 
public-school system. The schools 
turn out gentlemen,in the highest 
and best sense of the word, and for 
this there is great cause for national 
pride; but to a very slender extent, 
indeed, do they succeed in commu- 
nicating knowledge of any kind, and 
not even of that kind which forms 
the staple of their teaching. Eton, 
for example, exhibits the most de- 
plorable break down of all in this 
respect. Its teaching is almost 
wholly classical; it gives some 
mathematical training, but does not 
place its mathematical masters on a 
level of equality with the teachers 
of the ancient studies of the place. 
It altogether ignores any teaching 
of the applied sciences. It is now 
the only public school which has 
not grafted a modern language upon 
its regular course. Yet this Eton, 
devoted almost entirely to classics, 
is reported on as sending to the Uni- 
versities the idlest and most igno- 
rant men—the University being of 
course the place where ignorance 
m classical attainments is brought 
to the most speedy and certain test, 
and the men going there having an 
inducement to keep up and make 
the best of what they happen to 
know. Nevertheless, Eton also sends 
many of their foremost men to 
Oxford and Cambridge, and is now 
taking a creditable place in their 
mathematical, as well as their 
classical distinctions—only these 
results are small for so large a 
school, and they are chiefly confined 
to the boys proceeding from one 
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section of the school, which is in 
actual numbers less than one-tenth 
part of the whole. 

In prosecuting their inquiry, it 
naturally occurred to the Commis- 
sioners that the best way of testing 
the teaching of the schools would 
be to have an actual examination of 
some of the boys in each school, to 
be conducted by special examiners, 
with the concurrence of the head- 
masters. But they were denied the 
advantages that would have arisen 
from this practical application of 
the homely old saying as to the 
proof of the pudding. With two 
reluctant exceptions (Rugby and 
Shrewsbury), the proposed test was 
declined. Eton thought that ‘such 
an examination must needs be un- 
satisfactory in itself as a test of the 
education at Eton, while the inter- 
ference with the authority and 
responsibility of the head-master 
is calculated to produce serious 
evil.” But Eton failed to furnish 
any reason, when requested to do so, 
why the proposed examination 
would be an unsatisfactory test. 
Winchester thought they had ex- 
aminations enough already; alluded 
to its own ways, traditions, and 
ideas; and thought it very undesir- 
able that an extrinsic authority 
should examine their work. But 
with more show of reason, Winches- 
ter pointed out the possible bad 
effects of pitting the public schools 
against each other, and the unfair- 
ness of a comparative result founded 
upon a single trial. Westminster 
thought it seriously objectionable, 
but gave no grounds for its opinion. 
Charterhouse, at greater length, and 
with more candour, remarked, that 
the desired examination would 
practically be an examination of the 
schoolmasters rather than of the 
boys, and would place them in a 
very anomalous and difficult posi- 
tion. St. Paul’s considered the 
examination would be an infringe- 
ment of the independent rights of 
managing the school, adding some 
valid enough reasons against the 
expediency of holding such an 
examination, although it is difficult 
to understand why its having to be 
conducted by a stranger is any ob- 
jection. Merchant Tailors’ thought 
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the introduction of examiners from 
without not merely unnecessary, but 
positively injurious, and likely to 
impair the discipline and compro- 
mise the independence of the school. 
Harrow was content to be judged 
by the result of its ordinary ex- 
aminations, and declined to enter 
the lists and abide by the result of 
a single encounter with unknown 
challengers. Rugby would have 
preferred that the Commissioners 
should have sent gentlemen to take 
part in the ordinary school examina- 
ations (which perhaps would have 
been the better plan), but beyond 
making the practical objection that 
the giving of a week to the pro- 
posed examination would seriously 
interfere with the regular work of 
the school, and suggesting a different 
time of year for it, was ready to fall 
in with the wishes of the Commis- 
sioners. Shrewsbury was prepared 
to acquiesce, but not without regret, 
founded on the unfairness of testing 
the character of a school by the 
results of a particular examination, 
and on the fact that the small num- 
ber of boys would not enable the 
school to furnish an adequate repre- 
sentation of high scholarship. 

The Commissioners, therefore, 
have been without direct means of 
ascertaining the proficiency of the 
general run of boys in the schools; 
which is to be regretted, although 
it must be conceded that the diffi- 
culties and objections made by the 
different head-masters are not in- 
considerable. 

Resembling each other as as they 
do in many features, each of the 
great public schools has special in- 
dividualities of its own, no less in. 
government than in modes and 
habits of teaching and social life. 
Winchester and Eton are Founda- 
tions, in which, as is observed by 
the Report, the promotion of learn- 
ing was not the sole purpose, al- 
though it may have been the prin- 
cipal aim of the founders; and the 
same may be said of the Charter- 
house. Westminster is a school 
attached to a collegiate and quasi- 
cathedral church. The other five 
schools had no other object but that 
of providing a good education for 
the respective neighbourhoods in 
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which they are locally situated; 
and their funds are either under 
the guardianship (as in two cases) 
of great City companies, or of pri- 
vate trustees. The position of the 
head-master is less independent in 
the case of the former class of 
schools than of the latter; and their 
whole character is to some extent 
in consequence modified. In no 
case is the head-master theoretically 
supreme; but the degree to which 
he is actually liable to interference 
varies. The Commissioners truly 
remark that change in manners, and 
in the objects of the class of persons 
by whom the schools are used, have 
rendered modifications in the ancient 
system of government necessary. 
Accordingly, they recommend the 
infusion of fresh elements, for the 
purpose not only of controlling old 
interests and prejudices, but of 
bringing the arrangements of the 
school more into connexion with 
the world at large, and with general 
literary and scientific progress. For 
this end it is proposed that certain 
members of the governing bodies 
should be named by the Crown, to 
hold their places without emolu- 
ment. As these would doubtless be 
considered as conferring an honour- 
able distinction, there would be no 
difficulty in inducing persons of 
mark and experience to accept 
them; and probably no better sug- 
gestion could be offered on this 
head. The governing bodies thus 
constituted would appoint the head- 
master, and regulate the whole 
finance and general arrangements, 
together with the usual course and 
method of studies of the school; 
teaching and discipline should, as 
far as possible, be left under the 
control of the head-master. It is 
easier, however, to frame constitu- 
tions on paper than to carry them 
into practice. The sort of division 
of power recommended, or some- 
thing very nearly, if not quite like 
it, is now in actual existence in some 
of the schools; but there would be 
great difficulties in introducing it 
elsewhere. At other schools, the 
existing powers of the head-master 
—as, for instance, at Harrow— 
would be considerably eclipsed by 
such an alteration as is proposed; 
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yet, like other recommendations of 
the Commissioners, if not imme- 
diately attainable, their suggestions 
on this point will remain as a valu- 
able indication of the sort of course 
to be taken whenever time and cir- 
cumstances permit change. 

The next general recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners is of a 
decidedly objectionable character. 
It may easily be admitted that the 
want of any habitual communica- 
tion or consultation between the 
head-master and his assistants, on 
the affairs of the school, is to be re- 
gretted where it is found to exist. 
At Eton, in particular, some con- 
siderable evils may be traced to it. 
But the remedy proposed is worse 
than the disease. The government 
of a school should be a pure mo- 
narchy ; and great mischiefs may 
be conceived as likely to arise 
from associating a recognized coun- 
cil of under-masters with the chief, 
in themanagement of a school. The 
captain may and should consult his 
inferior ofticers, but should act alone, 
unfettered, and upon his own re- 
sponsibility. The practice, intro- 
duced by Arnold at Rugby, con- 
tinued there by Dr. Temple, and 
also in use at Harrow—of frequent 
meetings to discuss school affairs, 
between the head-master and his 
subordinates, must no doubt be pro- 
ductive of great advantages. But 
this is a very different thing from 
the ‘School Council’ now recom- 
mended, in which the assistant- 
masters would have a definite place, 
and a legal yoice, with a recognized 
right to advise, and to invite the 
aid of the ‘ governing body’ against 
the head, whenever a majority might 
think it expedient to do so. This 
would lead to constant bickerings 
and discomfort, and might seriously 
impair the authority of the head- 
master, and consequently affect the 
general discipline and efficiency of 
the school. 

The revision of ancient statutes 
which have become obsolete, and can 
only be accommodated to the spirit 
of modern times by deliberately 
breaking them in the letter, is a 
matter of obvious necessity. Espe- 
cially are those unfortunate persons 
in authority to be condoled with, 
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whose duty it becomes to swear 
that they will observe statutes which 
are only now meant to be broken. 

It appears that when the Pro- 
vost of Eton received his appoint- 
ment, he was naturally anxious on 
this point, and wrote to the Bishop 
of Lincoln, the Visitor of the Col- 
lege, for advice, as the proper 
keeper of his conscience in this be- 
half. The bishop’s answer is as 
sensible and convenient a one as 
could be given; and, in the exercise 
of his dispensing power, he comforts 
the agitated querist in his confes- 
sional by laying it down that his 
oath is only binding to observe the 
statutes as found in practical opera- 
tion, until interpreted otherwise, or 
duly altered. But as the preroga- 
tive to visit Eton is disputed with 
the Bishop of Lincoln by the Right 
Rev. Prelate of Oxford, who claims 
the exercise of the visitatorial power 
in right of his own see, it is clear 
that the Provost can hardly be 
quite easy in his mind that he has 
received absolution from the proper 
quarter. It is painful to contem- 
plate the delicate perplexities of 
conscience that may never, perhaps, 
receive an absolute quietus. 

All the nine great schools have 
Foundation boys, as distinguished 
from Oppidans, or foreigners; but 
the advantages offered by the Found- 
ation are very different in each. At 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, and 
Charterhouse, the Foundation scho- 
lars enjoy, or should enjoy, gratui- 
tous teaching, lodging, and com- 
mons; together with which they 
have valuable future prospects in 
the shape of scholarships and exhi- 
bitions at the Universities. At the 
other schools, the advantage is 
limited to the enjoyment of educa- 
tional privileges only, by the sons 
of residents within a certain dis- 
tance. In the latter class of schools, 
the distinction between the two 
species of scholars is not very 
marked, and the foundationers are, 
comparatively, an unimportant ele- 
ment in the existing systems. But 
where the foundationers live to- 
gether and apart, and wear a pecu- 
liar dress, and are besides intellectu- 
ally distinguished as being for the 
most part the ablest and most dili- 
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gent boys in the school, their pre- 
sence forms a very noticeable feature 
in the schools of which they are the 
nucleus. The teaching is the same 
for all; but old traditions and ani- 
mosities may, and actually do, hin- 
der a completely free intercourse in 
games and friendships between the 
boys of the two classes. Except at 
the Charterhouse, where the system 
of nomination by way of private 
patronage still remains in force, the 
only access to the great benefits of 
the richly-endowed Foundations is 
by individual merit, ascertained by 
open competitive examination, or 
(as at Westminster), by a protracted 
contest carried on as part of the re- 
gular work of the school, from the 
body of which only can the Queen’s 
scholars be selected. The best- 
trained boys of the upper classes of 
society, who have to maintain or 
make their place in the world, 
are naturally sent up to try for 
college at Eton or Winchester, 
whose foundations are thus re- 
cruited with picked specimens of the 
cleverest a best-prepared youth 
of the country, with habits of in- 
dustry and fondness for learning, 
which are sure to be continued, by 
their having other prizes to look 
forward to, if not by some higher 
motives. Thus, at Eton, Mr. John- 
son calls the college ‘a centre of 
instruction,’ and pays no less. a 
compliment to it than he does to 
the scene of Dr Arnold’s and Dr. 
‘Temple’s labours, when he describes 
it as ‘a sort of little Rugby in the 
school.’ The general body of the 
school will contain, of course, some 
boys of the more intellectual type, 
who value, and work for, and gain 
distinction. But it will also con- 
tain the dull and the idle of various 
degrees ; and the rich, who need not 
work, and know it, and who have 
never been taught to respect or 
practice work for its own sake and 
for its moral results. It would cer- 
tainly be the better for the whole 
school, if whatever barriers of cus- 
tom remain to this day to prevent un- 
restricted social intercourse among 
all the boys, were removed. The 
smaller section would gain a larger 
field for the formation of friendships, 
and would have more points of con- 
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tact with their contemporaries. The 
larger would derive benefit from 
seeing more, in hours of ease and 
amusement, of the ablest of their 
schoolfellows. 

The ‘history of the course of in- 
struction which uniformly prevailed 
in the public schools until within 
the last twenty or thirty years, does 
not receive new light from the Com- 
missioners. For practical purposes 
nothing perhaps is to be gained by 
pursuing it; but the point has been 
considered, and with some curious 
information, occupies a page or two 
of the Report, without its being 
shown, however, very distinctly why 
(if, indeed, this could be done) 
the study of the classics came 
to occupy the whole field of instrue- 
tion. Of Greek, indeed, there was 
little or none at the time when 
the schools were founded—ranging 
that is, from Winchester and Eton, 
both in existence—the former by 
more than a century—before the re- 
vival of letters in England—to 
Harrow, in the later days of Eliza- 
beth. Latin grammar was the 
staple, in fact, of their teaching. 
There was nothing else to teach. 
There was no modern literature. 
The other sciences of the Zrivium 
and Quadrivium, comprising logic, 
grammar, rhetoric: and music, 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
which flourished as the educational 
course of the middle ages, were re- 
served for the Universities, and were 
probably thought too advanced for 
schoolboys—then, it must be re- 
membered, of an average age far 
younger than at present. Donatus, 
the author of the old Latin grammar, 
as is mentioned in the Report, ruled 
supreme; and his soul would no 
doubt have been voted by the suf- 
frages of ancient boyhood into a very 
different place from that assigned to 
him by Dante, who has honoured 
him with a good seat in Paradise. 
What, in the days of this popularity 
of Donatus, was taught from his 
book, was afterwards taught out of 
Lilly’s repulsive manual of Propria 
que maribus, Quee genus, As in Pre- 
senti and Syntax, And in more re- 
cent days from the once famous Eton 
Latin grammar, with its well-known 
roses, lion, and fleur-de-lys. 
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Radix amara, fructus dulcis was 
Lilly’s motto; and there was a 
ghastly woodcut of boys gathering 
fruit among the branches of a heavy- 
laden tree. That old root has em- 
bittered the lives of many youthful 
generations; and it is now one of 
the great questions under discussion, 
whether future boys are to continue 
to be made to gnaw at it, as the 
chief and only article of their edu- 
cational diet. 

Latin verses, as is shown from the 
Paston Letters, were written at Eton 
in 1468. Colet desired that his master 
at St. Paul’s should be ‘ lerned in 
good and clene Latin literature, and 
also in Greke, if such may be goten.’ 
In 1560, in the days when Queen 
Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey were 
readers of Greek, no Greek was 
taught at Eton, except the grammar 
in the two highest forms. Win- 
chester, about the same time, is said 
to have included Homer in its 
course of reading. The rules given 
by its founder for Harrow in 1590 
mention several Greek and Latin 
authors. 

The system thus begun has been 
continued, and until recently there 
has been no change and no demand 
for change. Now, however, some 
mathematics are taught at all the 
schools, and at all but Eton one 
modern language—French or Ger- 
man—is included in the usual course. 
Rugby alone regularly teaches and 
gives marks for natural science, 
which may be chosen as the alter- 
native for a modern language. Yet, 
with all the preference given to 
classics, the Commissioners see rea- 
son to doubt whether grammar is 
really thoroughly taught and effec- 
tually kept up. Construing, trans- 
lation, retranslation, recitation, and 
composition, are the general means 
of attaining to the highest amount 
of classical knowledge. There is 
noted to be too much of attempt 
at so-called original composition, 
while insufficient attention is paid 
to translating from given English 
into Latin or Greek. It is absurd 
to expect a boy to compose either 
prose or verse in a dead language 
before he has any thoughts to ex- 
press, or any facility of expressing 
them, in his own. It is, as Milton 
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has it, ‘ forcing the empty wits of 


‘ children to compose themes, verses, 


and orations, which are the acts of 
ripest judgment, and the final work 
of a head filled by long reading and 
observing. ‘Translation from the 
best English at least compels the 
exact study of the thoughts and 
words of the original, and induces 
as extended an acquaintance with 
the vocabulary, grammar, and idiom 
of the other language, as would be 
gained by original composition in 
it. 

First-rate Latin verses are said to 
be more rare than they used to be; 
but great improvement is reported 
in other branches of scholarship, 
and especially in the knowledge of 
Greek—a change decidedly for ,the 
better. 

We do not here discuss the actual 
conditions under which mathematics, 
modern languages, and physical 
science are taught or not taught’ at 
the public schools, but proceed to 
remark on the results ascertained 
by subsequent performances at the 
Universities. Upon this point it is 
satisfactory to find that the Com- 
missioners report that a fair pro- 
portion of classical honours is gained 
by the public schools, and that 
those who go to the Universities 
from the higher forms of the schools 
are, on the whole, well-taught clas- 
sical scholars. These, however, are 
only a few of the whole who leave 
the schools; they no doubt repre- 
sent fairly the attainments of those 
who have been in earnest in the 
prosecution of classical studies, and 
who have remained long enough at 
school to derive the fullest advan- 
tage from its means of instruction. 
Of the greater number the report is 
not gratifying. A candidate for ad- 
missson to Christ Church at Oxford, 
as a freshman, is expected to con- 
strue a passage (read before) of 
Virgil and one of Homer, to write 
a bit of Latin prose, to answer 
some simple grammatical questions, 
and show some acquaintance with 
arithmetic. About one-third (in 
1862) could not pass this very mo- 
derate trial. It is said that ‘ very 
few can construe with accuracy a 
piece from an author they profess 
to have read. We never try them 
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with an unseen passage. It would 
be useless todoso. Tolerable Latin 
prose is very rare..... The an- 
swers we get to simple grammar 
questions are very inaccurate. The 
answer to the questions in arith- 
matic do not encourage us to ex- 
amine them in Euclid or algebra.’ 
Worse even than this—for it indicates 
failure where there is some pre- 
tension to excellence, and a still 
lower deep of downright ignorance 
—the Commissioners say, ‘ We are 
told that there is a great want of 
accurate “ grounding” perceptible 
even in elegant scholars; that the 
knowledge of history and geography, 
though better than it was, is still 
very meagre; and that there are 
great deficiencies observable in Eng- 
lish composition, reading, and spel- 
ling’ Mr. Riddell, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, has some 
well-stated and instructive obser- 
vations in his answer to a set of 
questions addressed to the authori- 
ties of the Universities, especially on 
this point. 


Taking the University course to mean no 
more than the ninimum required of pass- 
men, the number of those who come up 
unprepared to follow it, may amount per- 
haps to ove fourth of the whole. Deducting 
from this fraction those who are plucked 
from simple carelessness, and the extremely 
obtuse, and those who come to the Uni- 
versity late from other professions, and those 
who have been educated by private tutors, 
the residue for which the schools are 
responsible will still be considerable, 

If the University course be taken on the 
level of the preparation for honours, the 
number who fail to follow it is of course 
much larger. But more than half of these 
are certainly men who do not come up 
insufficiently prepared to take advantage of 
it, but simply do not give their time to 
study after their arrival at the University, 
In the case of these men, much knowledge 
is actually lost during their University 
residence, A small portion of the others 
are men who have no ability to spare. For 
the remainder the schools are responsi- 
ble; they are persons who were allowed 
as boys to carry their idleness with them 
from form to form, to work below their 
powers, and merely to move with the 
crowd, ‘They are men of whom something 
might have been made, but now it is too 
late; they are grossly ignorant, and have 
contracted slovenly habits of mind, The 
general effect of permitted idleness operates, 
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therefore, to the extent indicated, in the 
way of getting boys up to the University 
unprepared to avail themselves of the 
Uuiversity course of study. 


The result is, that even in classics 
the University tutors have to do 
schoolboys’ work with almost grown- 
up men, who between the ages of 
eighteen or nineteen and twenty-one 
or twenty-two, are still grinding at 
the elements which ought to have 
been acquired at a much earlier 
stage of their educational life. The 
highest standard of scholarship, as 
maintained by the competitors for 
the great distinctions of the Uni- 
versities, has not declined, but is 
probably even of a better and more 
enlightened quality than it used to 
be. Of those who contribute to 
keep up this high and, we trust, 
improving state of English scholar- 
ship, the best come from the old 
public schools, or from the newer 
places of education, like Marl- 
borough and Cheltenham, which have 
been founded on them as models; 
but the idlest aud most ignorant 
men, also on the other hand, come 
from the public schools 

In mathematics, as might be ex- 
pected, from the less attention be- 
stowed on them, the public schools 
send up undergraduates of marked 
inferiority as compared with those 
coming from other schools of a class 
just below the public schools in 
England, from private tutors, or 
from the schools and universities of 
Scotland. In considering the schools 
as places of preparation for the 
Universities, and in testing the suc- 
cess of their teaching by the results 
at Oxford and Cambridge, it is 
useful to know the numbers of those 
who leave the public schools for 
the Universities, and the Report 
gives some interesting statistics on 
this head. It appears that at Ox- 
ford about one-third, and at Cam- 
bridge rather more than one-fifth of 
the undergraduates come from the 
schools; and of these, nearly three- 
fourths are from Eton, Harrow, and 
Rugby. Taking the nine schools 
altogether, it seems that about one- 
third of those who leave the schools 
go to the University. 

In their general observations on 
the course and subjects of instruc- 
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tion desirable for the schools, the 
Commissioners are temperate and 
judicious. Extreme advocates of 
change will probably be disap- 
pointed by the amount of commen- 
dation bestowed upon things as they 
are, while those (of whom there are 
a few) who consider that the public- 
school system, as it is, enjoys per- 
fection, will resent the numerous 
suggestions made for improvement. 
They dwell with satisfaction on the 
value of having ‘some one prin- 
cipal branch of study, invested with 
a recognized, and, if possible, a 
traditional importance, to which the 
principal weight should be assigned, 
and the largest share of time and 
attention given.’ The Report then 
proceeds :— 


The study of the classical languages and 
literature at present occupies this position 
in all the great Englishschools. It has, 
as we have already showed, the advantage 
of long possession—an advantage so great 
that we should certainly hesitate to advise 
the dethronement of it, even if we were 
prepared to recommend a successor. 

It is not, however, without reason that the 
foremost place has in fact been assigned to 
this study. Grammar is the logic of com- 
mon speech, and there are few educated 
men who are not sensible of the advantages 
they gained as boys from the steady practice 
of composition and translation, and from 
this introduction to etymology. The study 
of literature is the study, not indeed of the 
physical, but of the intellectual and moral 
world we live in; and of the thoughts, 
lives, and characters of those men whose 
writings or whose memories succeeding 
generations have thought it worth while to 
preserve, We are equally convinced that 
the best materials available to Englishmen 
for these studies are furnished by the 
languages and literature of Greece and 
Rome, From the regular structure of these 
langnages, from their logical accuracy of 
expression, from the comparative care with 
which their etymology is traced and 
reduced to general laws, from their severe 
canons of taste and style, from the very fact 
that they are dead and have been handed 
down to us directly from the periods of their 
highest: perfection, comparatively untouched 
by the inevitable process of degeneration 
and decay, they are beyond all doubt the 
finest and most serviceable models we have 
jor the study of language. As literature, 
they supply the most graceful, and some of 
the noblest poetry, the finest eloquence, the 
deepest’ philosophy, the wisest historical 
Writings, and these excellencies are such as 
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to be appreciated keenly, though inade- 
quately, by young minds, and to leave, as 
in fact they do, a lasting impression. Be- 
sides this, it is at least a reasonable opinion 
that this literature has had a powerful 
effect in moulding and animating the states- 
manship and political life in England. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that the whole civiliza- 
tion of modern Europe is really built upon 
the foundations laid two thousand years 
ago by two highly civilized nations on the 
shores of the Mediterranean; that their 
languages supply the key to our modern 
tongues; their poetry, history, philosophy 
and law, to the poetry and history, the 
philosophy and jurisprudence of modern 
times ; that this key can seldom be acquired 
except in youth, and that the possession of 
it, as daily experience proves, and as those 
who have it not will most readily ac- 
knowledge, is very far from being merely a 
literary advantage. 


Yet the Commissioners, while 
disposed to maintain the study of 
the classical languages as the prin- 
cipal matter in a public-school edu- 
cation, do not advise that it should 
be maintained to the total exclusion 
of other things. In the present 
state of knowledge, in the physical 
sciences, and with the present means 
of pursuing them, it is simply im- 
possible to think of denying all 
means of cultivating them to the 
boys at public schools. With the 
present general expectation of what 
a gentleman should know, it seems 
equally unreasonable to limit the 
opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with modern languages 
and their literature, to the extent 
now prevailing at most of the schools. 
It is also plain that much more 
could be done in the teaching of 
mathematics. There would be no 
difficulty in finding time for a con- 
siderable extension of the existing 
course of instruction, without 
trenching upon any of the hours 
now given to exercise and recrea- 
tion. The practical embarrassments 
in attempting it would seem likely 
to arise from the difficulty of pro- 
viding for general promotion in the 
school, according to proficiency in 
several subjects, without breaking 
up the school into an assemblage of 
separate academies for the teaching 
of each subject, which would be 
fatal to the integrity and unity of 
the whole. There is also the diffi- 
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culty of finding gentlemen com- 
petent to teach foreign languages 
(who should naturally be foreigners) 
who are also fitted to maintain dis- 
cipline and enforce respect, under 
the conditions and traditions pre- 
valent at the great English schools. 
To these points, however, we shall 
perhaps return on a future occa- 
sion. 

There is one thing, which of 
all others is the most certain to 
interfere with efficient teaching at 
a large public school, and that is 
the want of adequate instruction, 
according to their age, in the boys 
joining it. It is impossible to give 
the same minute attention to every 
individual, that can be afforded to a 
smaller number at school, or in 
parental or domestic tuition. Yet 
it is a general complaint of the 
masters who have been examined, 
that boys are sent to school very 
badly prepared. This evil is said to 
be increasing, and little boys are 
found to have learned less at home 
than used formerly to be the case. 
if this is really so, it involves a very 
grave charge against those homes of 
the upper classes in this country, 
where neglect or indifference have 
allowed such an accusation to be 
sustainable. The same remark will 
apply to too prevalent want of 
encouragement at home to boys in 
their work at school. The advan- 
tage of this is immense, and the 
want of it must frequently be fatal 
to any chance of scholastic excel- 
lence. Mr. Lyttleton (Eton Evi- 
dence), in answer to a question by 
Lord Clarendon, mentions home in- 
jluence as almost the only motive 
for a boy of average industry and 
ability tostudy at Eton. Mr. Birch 
also speaks of the difficulty experi- 
enced in creating a love for classi- 
cal literature and distinction—not so 
much from idleness among the boys, 
as from want of value for such pro- 
ficiency athome. As between masters 
and boys while at school, the old 
feeling of mutual dislike, extending 
. of course on the boy’s part, from the 
persons teaching to the subjects 
taught, may be said to have become a 
thing of the past. All that is wanted, 
therefore, in this way, remains to be 
done at home; and much of the 


blame which has recently been 
thrown on the public schools, and 
especially on Eton, should recoil upon 
those who are in so many instances 
themselves, perhaps, answerable for 
the mischief of which they may 
now be the loudest in complain- 
ing. Eton (and next to it Harrow), 
suffers most in this respect. It is 
the largest school, and contains the 
greatest number of the sons of per- 
sons of rank and wealth. Among 
these, the ambition of sustaining 
the honour of an historic name, or 
of doing credit to a newly-acquired 
place in the higher classes of so- 
ciety, may sometimes be a motive 
for intellectual exertion as well as 
for moral and gentlemanly conduct, 
although this is not perhaps the 
channel in which a boy’s thoughts 
could be expected to run. But 
there will be parents who are likely 
enough to agree with Mrs. Hard- 
castle, in the play, when she says, 
‘My son is not to live by his learn- 
ing. Idon’t think a boy wants 
much learning to spend fifteen hun- 
dred a-year.’ These are the xou- 
veauxz riches, Who send their sons to 
Eton with an unbounded supply of 
pocket-money, and tell them to make 
good connexions. All this is a 
dead weight, and worse, upon the 
educational working of the school. 
Upon this point, a remark made by 
the Commissioners for a different 
purpose is applicable, when they 
say that a school which opens its 
doors only to the sons of rich men, 
is pretty sure to be a bad one even 
for rich men’s sons, and to lose by 
the loss of industry and steadiness, 
and by the beneficial effects of the 
admixture of classes, and by luxu- 
rious habits, more than it gains by 
a highly, paid staff of teachers. It 
isa g recommendation that there 
should always be an examination at 
entrance, that no promotion should 
be made to a higher form unless 
it is shown by examination that the 
boy is really fit for it, and that no 
boy should be allowed to remain in 
the school who fails to make reason- 
able progress. 

Apart from questions of govern- 
ment and finance, the result of the 
inquiry may be taken as, on the 
whole, favourable to the public 
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schools to which it has been applied, 
yet with an admixture of serious 
animadversion. Their course of 
study is reported to be sound and 
valuable in the main, although 
wanting in breadth and flexibility, 
and not sufficiently adapted to the 
requirements and reasonable expec- 
tations of modern times. Their 
discipline and moral training elicits 
high praise. The Commissioners, 
however, are compelled to say that 
‘The schools, in very different de- 
grees, are too indulgent to idleness, 
or struggle ineffectually with it, and 
that they consequently send out a 
large proportion of men of idle 
habits, and empty and uncultivated 
minds ; and in this sentence lies the 
gravamen of the charge against the 
schools. 

It would be equally unfair to the 
objects of the inquiry, and to the 
able and enlightened tribunal before 
which it has been conducted, if we 
did not present to the reader the 
concluding passages of the General 
Report. Admirably and compre- 
hensively the case is summed up, 
and left to the great jury of public 
opinion. 


It remains for us to discharge the 
pleasantest part of our task by recapitu- 
lating in a few words the advances which 
these schools have made during the last 
quarter of a century, and in the second 
place, by noticing briefly the obligations 
which England owes to them—obligations, 
were their defects far greater than they are, 
that would entitle them to be treated with 
the utmost tenderness and respect. 

That important progress has been made 
even in those particulars in which the 
schools are still deficient is plain. .... 
The course of study has been enlarged; the 
methods of teaching have been improved ; 
the proportion of masters to boys has been 
increased ; the quantity of work exacted is 
greater than it was, though still in too 
many cases less than it ought tobe, At 
the same time, the advance in moral and 
religious training has more than kept pace 
with that which has been made in in- 
tellectual discipline. The old roughness of 
manners has in a great measure disappeared, 
and with it the petty tyranny and thought- 
less cruelty which were formerly too com- 
mon, and which used, indeed, to be thought 
inseparable from the life of a public school. 
The boys are better lodged and cared for, 


and more attention is paid to their health 
and comfort. 
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Among the services which they have 
rendered is undoubtedly to be reckoned the 
maintenance of classical literature as the 
staple of English education, a service which 
far outweighs the error of having clung to 
these studies too exclusively. A second, 
and a greater still, is the creation of a 
system of government and discipline for 
boys; the excellence of which has been 
universally recognized, and which is ad- 
mitted to have been most important in its 
effects on national character and social life. 
It is not easy to estimate the degree in 
which the English people are indebted to 
these schools for the qualities on which they 
pique themselves most, for their capacity to 
govern others and control themselves, their 
aptitude for combining freedom with order, 
their public spirit, their vigour and man- 
liness of character, their strong but not 
slavish respect of public opinion, their love 
of healthy sport and exercise. These 
schools have been the chief nurseries of our 
statesmen. In them, and in_ schools 
modelled after them, men of all the various 
classes that make up English society, des- 
tined for every profession and career, have 
been brought up on a footing of social 
equality, and have contracted the most 
enduring friendships, and some of the ruling 
habits of their lives; and they have had 
perhaps the largest share in moulding the 
character of an English gentleman. The 
system, like other systems, has had its 
blots and imperfections. There have been 
times when it was at once too lax and too 
severe—severe in its punishments, but lax 
in superintendence and prevention. It has 
permitted, if not encouraged, some rough- 
ness, tyranny, and licence; but these 
defects have not seriously marred its whole- 
some operation, and it appears to have 
gradually purged itself of them in a 
remarkable degree. Its growth, no doubt, 
is largely due to those very qualities in our 
national character, which it has itself con- 
tributed to form, But justice bids usadd, 
that it is due likewise to the wise munificence 
which founded the institutions, under whose 
shelter it has been enabled to take root, 
and to the good sense, temper, and ability 
of the men by whom during successive 
generations they have been governed. 


As to most of the matters requir- 
ing change, it will provably be found 
enough that public attention has 
been fully directed to them. The 
ways and means of amelioration are 
with the school authorities, and it 
cannot be doubted that they will be 
gradually brought into action by 
them, as time and circumstances 
permit. The desired change cannot 
and ought not to be a sudden.one, 
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but there is no reason why it should 
not be, for the most part, accom- 
plished in the course of a few years. 

As might be expected, Eton takes 
the lion’s share of the Evidence and 
of the Report. Its size and im- 
portance would naturally have led 
to this result; but in addition to 
these circumstances, peculiar atten- 
tion has lately been turned towards 
Eton, and its constitution is so com- 
plicated, that, as Coke said of the 
law of Parliament, ‘it is known but 
to few, and has to be inquired of 
by all” A grave and affectionate 
remonstrance against the defects of 
the school, delivered in the form of 
a country lecture by one of its most 
distinguished old scholars, may be 
considered as having opened the 
late great impeachment of Eton. 
This was followed by various attacks 
and defences, which could not 
fail to increase the general in- 
terest in the question; and for some 
time past Eton has been in the cen- 
tre of the battle of the public 
schools. 

One of the first things that 
strikes an inquirer about the pre- 
rogatives and ways of Eton, is 
the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
any accurate information about 
them, for almost every purpose. 
On many points old Etonians are 
themselves as little able to explain 
the regulations and customs of the 
place as a stranger might be. And 
it is clear from what is said in the 
Evidence now collected, by some of 
the persons whose means of know- 
ledge would seem to have been the 
best, that many things will be 
taught even to them for the first 
time by their appearence in these 
Bluebooks, This is partly owing to 
an habitual, and doubtless prudent 
reticence as to their financial affairs 
on the part of the collegiate body, 
partly to the excessive labours of 
an Eton master’s life, his whole 
time being occupied with his own 
immediate duties, and very much 
also to the want of any means of 
intercourse either for purposes of 
business or society, among the 
educational staff. One of the assist- 
ant-masters (himself an old col- 
leger), and whose answers are among 
the most important, had never heard 
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of the Godolphin bequest until he 
saw it mentioned in the Evidence; 
and the same gentleman says that 
‘not a soul in Eton, perhaps, had 
an accurate notion of the value of 
the Fellowships, before these returns 
were printed.’ The admirable chief 
of the mathematical school, than 
whom no man has done more for 
Eton, ‘ has not the most remote con- 
ception how many boys in the school 
pay for extra mathematics.’ Another 
assistant-master says, ‘very often 
it is through the Zimes that I find 
out who has gained the prizes at 
Eton.’ 

There is nothing like this to be 
met with in the Evidence from the 
other schools; and it is one of the 
peculiarities of Eton (and it is a 
thoroughly English peculiarity) that 
with so much confusion, and under 
a constitution so tangled that it can 
only be rivalled by that of the 
British monarchy itself, such excel- 
lent results have been and are being 
attained. 

First among the externally distine- 
tive characters of Eton is the great 
fact of the existence of the large 
school of Oppidans, side by side 
with, and resting upon the old 
foundation of Henry VI. The 
college proper of Eton—created on 
the model of Winchester by the 
pious munificence of its royal de- 
viser—first surviving the jealous 
hostility of Edward IV.—and then 
living on through many generations 
of negligence and misappropriation 
of funds—now flourishes as the 
nucleus and back bone of the vast 
educational establishment which has 
grown up around.it. The connexion 
with King’s College at Cambridge, 
‘whither Eton annually sendeth 
forth her ripe fruit, has no doubt 
been of great use (with all its disad- 
vantages) in effectually preserving 
the old college of Eton for its des- 
tined purposes. This secured the ex- 
istence elsewhere of an independent 
body, whose duty and interest it has 
always been to maintain the educa- 
tional functions of the college at 
Eton. Without this it is possible 
that, notwithstanding its proximity 
to Windsor, notwithstanding the 
conspicuous size and beauty of its 
buildings, Eton might have shared 
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the fate of many of the smaller en- 
dowed grammar schools, and that 
all its revenues might have been 
diverted from their intended uses. 

What has actually been done, in- 
dicates what might have happened. 
The calm way in which the Godol- 
phin bequest was treated, and the 
ingenious appropriation of the fines 
in former days to the Fellows’ divi- 
dends—the yearly rents only being 
carried to the public account—dis- 
close the risks that have been run, 
and incline one to be thankful that 
the funds at the disposal of the 
present collegiate body are still so 
large, and in so flourishing a condi- 
tion, as to enable it to fulfil the wish 
which, it may be trusted, is now 
dominant, to give the fullest effi- 
ciency to the intentions of the 
sounder. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
the growth of the Oppidan school 
was in contravention of these inten- 
tions. On the contrary, it is plain 
that a class of ‘commensales,’ corre- 
sponding to the pensioners of a 
college at Oxford or Cambridge, was 
contemplated from the beginning. 
This class, however, has expanded 
to an extent that could no more 
have been expected by the founder 
and his Jearned advisers, than the 
present condition of England, with 
all its sources of wealth and varieties 
of social status, could have been 
dreamed of in the year 1441. It 
is obvious, too, that the presence 
of the Oppidans is a source of 
great benetit to the Foundation 
scholars, for without them the school 
would not be what it is; and that, 
in general, the advantages of the 
school to the country at large have 
become far greater than if the main 
design only of the founder had been 
rigidly carried out. 

The corporate wealth of the col- 
lege is considerable. The income 
from landed property exceeds 
twenty thousand a year, and will be 
largely augmented by the falling in 
of leases, and the probable discon- 
tinuance of the practice of granting 
leases on fines, as well as by the im- 
provement, in certain localities, of 
the value of land. There is also 
an amount of upwards of twenty 
thousand pounds held in Govern- 
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ment stock, the income of which is 
chiefly appropriated to Exhibitions 
founded by various benefactors. It 
contains, also, a sum of £4000 (now 
accumulated to £8000), bequeathed 
by an ancient Provost Godolphin, for 
the increase of the King’s scholars’ 
commons—which in former times 
seems not to have been applied to 
its destined use, the interest having 
been allowed to accumulate, and 
the capital sum of which has more 
recently been borrowed for building 
purposes,—the interest, however, 
now being applied as intended. The 
Commissioners are mild in describ- 
ing this as an irregular transaction ; 
but it would be hard to visit on the 
present generation of Provost and 
Fellows the sins of their predeces- 
sors, and, as this fund is ear-marked, 
and has been carefully accounted 
for, no very serious or irreparable 
injury has been done. Former races 
of collegers, it may be true, have 
gone without the better commons 
which it was the wish of the benevo- 
lent old Provost that they should 
enjoy. But, for the future, it may 
be expected that the dinners in 
Hall, although now substantially 
good, may be improved in variety, 
and that such dishes as Boudins 
ala Godolphin, Fromage a la Com- 
mission, and, possibly, even Poulets 
& la Bluebook, may be seen figuring 
in the collegers’ bills-of-fare. 

On the whole, compared with the 
proceedings of other collegiate and 
ecclesiastical bodies, and measured 
by the corporate morality which 
was prevalent during the last two 
or three centuries, it cannot fairly 
be said that the dealings of the 
authorities at Eton with their 
property, in successive genera- 
tions, are open to more than the 
general censure which the better 
spirit of the present day must cast 
upon nearly the whole past of simi- 
lar transactions. 

Another peculiarity of Eton is 
the complete and incessant control 
exercised over the management and 
discipline of the school by a dignified 
authority on the spot, to whom, as 
to his official superior, the head- 
master is bound to give implicit 
obedience, and without whose con- 
sent not the smallest change can be 
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made in the conduct of the school. 
he Provost and Fellows are, as 
at the Universities, the governing 
body ‘of the college. The Provost 
acts alone, in ordinary affairs, in the 
government of the school. The 
head-master, and master of the 
lower school—the only masters con- 
templated .by the charters—are ap- 
pointed by the Provost and Fellows, 
and are entirely responsible to them. 
The Provost has, in modern times, 
always been a retired head-master 
—the fittest person by experience 
to give counsel, from his retirement, 
to his successor, in the more active 
sphere which he has left; but, on 
that very account, in some respects 
the worst person to possess unli- 
mited power; for, in such a posi- 
tion, it is natural to dislike change, 
and this tends to obstruct or post- 
pone improvement; while his dis- 
connection from the actual executive 
power deprives the Provost of any 
influence among the boys, although 
it does not seem to have the effect 
of disparaging with them the autho- 
rity of the head-master. Dr. Busby, 
at Westminster, when he kept his 
hat on his head while conducting 
Charles II. through the school, 
said that his boys must not know 
of a greater person than himself; 
but no such danger seems to exist at 
Eton, although the boys constantly 
see their master in the presence of 
his official sovereign. The Fellows 
are almost always retired assistant- 
masters. The income of the Pro- 
vost is estimated at £1876; and that 
of a Fellow at from £801 to £851 
annually; but college livings of 
considerable value are also held by 
the Provost and Fellows. 

Of the 800 boys at Eton, 70 are 
Kings’ scholars, and live in the 
college buildings proper. The Op- 
pidans, constituting the rest of the 
school, are distributed in some 
thirty boarding-houses. Every boy 
is under the peculiar charge of one 
of the classical assistant-masters as 
his ‘tutor.’ The number of smaller 
domestic communities into which 
the boys are thus broken up, ,to- 
gether with the ‘tutorial’ sys- 
tem, contributes to foster that indi- 
viduality of character which we 
believe is not one of the least im- 
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portant results of Eton training. 
Whether in college, or at a dame’s 
or quasi-dame’s house, the relation 
with one of the masters as tutor 
must exist, and it lasts through the 
whole of the school life. It creates 
a peculiar relation of trust and con- 
fidence with the tutor, which is of 
the utmost moral value. 

In a majority of cases now, the 
tutor is also the master of the house 
in which the boy is a boarder. Ulti- 
mately this will be uniformly the 
case (except with the boys in col- 
lege), as the gradual extinction of 
the dames’ houses is contemplated. 
When Carlisle published his history 
of the public schools (in 1818) 
there seem to have been only 30 
boys, out of 471, who were not in 
dames’ houses. 

Both in college, and in all the 
houses, boys have each a separate 
room, with the few exceptions when 
two brothers occupy the same room ; 
and this is also one of the distinc- 
tive features of Eton. 

Monitorial power has almost 
ceased to exist; and the mainte- 
nance of the discipline of the school 
does not, in any degree, really de- 
pend upon it. This chiefly depends 
on tradition, on the honour of the 
boys, and on the frequent occasions 
of assembling during the day, which 
make any long absence from super- 
intendence impracticable, yet leay- 
ing more liberty and variety of 
amusement than is enjoyable else- 
where. 

There could be no more indepen- 
dent and excellent testimony to the 
working of the general system at 
Eton, than that of Mr. Stephen 
Hawtrey. He was not an Etonian, 
and he came to the school as a 
stranger, endeavouring to introduce 
the study of mathematics, at a time 
when they were regarded with no 
greater favour or respect than 
French or fencing. He dwells on 
the grand simplicity, the serenity 
and repose of character in Eton 
boys, the absence of any peculiar 
mannerism; and, by all who take 
delight in the well-being of Eton, 
his contributions to the Evidence 
will be read with pleasure and satis- 
faction. 

With all that is to be praised, it 
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is not altogether satisfactory to find 
masters saying (as, for instance, Mr. 
Browning does), that it is impos- 
sible for a boy to obtain any influ- 
ence in the school by intellectual 
distinction; and that the most influ- 
ential boys are the captains of the 
boats and cricket eleven. It is well, 
however, that this influence is not 
likely to be a bad one, for, as Mr. 
Johnson says, ‘boys do not succeed 
in the games unless possessed of 
fine moral qualities.’ Only when 
one hears of five hours a day being 
thought requisite to attain profi- 
ciency in cricket, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that such suc- 
cess is purchased somewhat dearly, 
and that the laudable desire to ex- 
cel in games cannot now be gratified 
without the sacrifice of all chance 
of educational distinction. 

The position of the masters at 
Eton cannot be considered as alto- 
gether what it should be. Their 
remuneration is uncertain and in- 
sufficient; and much of it depends 
upon their popularity as keepers of 
boarding-houses—of which there is, 
indeed, not one for every master. 
The school secures their services for 
a nominal sum; and they are really 
paid by private pupils and boarders. 
‘They have no sufficient opportunities 
of access to the higher authorities of 
the school; they are overwhelmed 
with work, and have no time for 
society or mutual mental cultiva- 
tion. With the mathematical mas- 
ters it is still worse. They continue 
in an inferior position, as mere 
teachers, and not as masters respon- 
sible in enforcing discipline, and en- 
titled to respect ; and, until recently, 
they were denied any external marks 
of consideration. They had no seats 
in chapel, and were not allowed to 
wear their academical dress. ‘They 
cannot easily get boarding-houses ; 
and when they do, they do not 
receive as large a payment as their 
more fortunate classical colleagues. 

The position of Eton is indeed 
remarkable in the present discussion 
on public schools. At the very time 
that it is the foremost object of 
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attack, its numbers are rising enor- 
mously, and its ranks are swelled as 
much by the sons of old Etonians, 
who know it best, as by recruits 
from fresh quarters. It is said to 
be the idlest, but it is also in Uni- 
versity honours one of the most 
distinguished of the schools. With 
all this lazy prosperity, and with all 
its honours, Eton seems to have 
been indifferent to praise, and 
equally careless of censure. It re- 
mains to be seen in what spirit 
Eton will receive the sixty-four re- 
commendations of the Commis- 
sioners, made expressly for its 
benefit, and ranging from organic 
changes in the constitution of the 
governing body of the school, to 
the abolition of the time-honoured 
practice of ‘shirking’ a master out 
of bounds, There are at Eton men 
of first-rate abilities, who have them- 
selves achieved splendid academical 
success, and are now engaged in 
their various stations, in carrying 
on the duties of the school. The 
answers contained in the Blue- 
books, which for the present we lay 
aside, show how many of these gen- 
tlemen have their whole hearts in 
their work, and how anxious they 
are for the adoption of every altera- 
tion that will tend to improve the 
teaching and raise the character ot 
the school. We cannot think that 
all these aspirations, that all this 
intelligent and experienced opinion, 
collected on the spot, can fail of 
producing some good result. Inthe 
nature of things, such reforms must 
be slow; but we think they are 
certain, and that there will be an 
Eton of the future with finer fea- 
tures than the Eton of the past—a 
matre pulchra filia pulchrior—and 
long to flourish as the fairest and 
noblest guardian of England’s best 
youth. 

We may return, on another occa- 
sion, to some of the subjects of the 
Commissioners’ Report, and more 
especially to the questions of ex- 
tending instruction in science and 
modern languages in the public 
schools. 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A FIRST FRIENDSHIP.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RECTOR’S GUEST. 


HE twilight had come down so 

rapidly over the Lincolnshire 
marshes this dull December after- 
noon, that although it was but little 
past four o’clock, the library at the 
Rectory was quite dark, and the 
Reverend Cyrus Hurst could no 
longer see the page before him. So 
he closed the volume and his eyes, 
and leaning back in his easy chair, 
composed himself for a little quiet 
thought. Nowa little quiet thought 
at this hour of the day, and in an 
easy chair, was, with the Rector, 
synonymous with sleep. Thus, a 
few minutes hence, his head bent 
forward, his chin sank upon his 
breast, his hand relaxed its hold of 
the book upon his knee (which 
slipped quietly to the floor), and a 
deep bass music began to float 
through the chamber. 

Now, if ever a room disposed its 
occupants to sleep, or aided and 
abetted drowsiness, it was the 
library at Skegsthorpe Rectory. 
From the eyeless bust of a Roman 
poet, dozing over the doorway, to 
the heavy Fathers of the Church, 
who slept in dust/and calf-skin 
on the bookshelves, everything 
breathed a slumberous air, and sug- 
gested drowsy meditations and after- 
dinner naps. There was nothing 
light nor wakeful about the cham- 
ber. All was solid, sleepy, and sub- 
stantial ; thick comfortable carpets, 
heavy, sound-deadening curtains, 
ponderous elephant-legged tables, 
sofas that looked as if they snored 
in the dead of night,and chairs that 
you felt inclined to shake up and 
awake before you sat down in them. 
There was a plethoric old book-case 
in one corner of the room, that 
evidently suffered from night- 
mare, and a drowsy brass coal-pan, 
winking near the fire, that plainly 
took a quiet nap every afternoon. 
As for the easy chair in which the 
Rector was sitting, it was as bad as 
taking opium to look at it. Woe 


betide the man who resigned him- 
self to its insidious arms, on a hot 
summer’safternoon! Strangers had 
been known to fall asleep in it five 
minutes after they had entered the 
room, and had been discovered by 
the Rector, snoring, at the end of 
ten. Even Job Turler, the parish 
clerk, in a rash moment once seated 
himself on those fatal cushions, and 
succumbing immediately, slept three 
hours after the time appointed for 
a wedding where his services were 
wanted; and the tale was told 
oe him in the village to this 
ay. 

Then again, there was always 
such a dim subdued light in this 
old-fashioned room, even at mid-day, 
that sleep would steal upon you ere 
you were aware. This drowsy light 
was owing partly to the dark wains- 
coted walls and ceiling, and partly 
to the painted glass in the upper 
portion of the large bow-windows 
that looked out into the garden. 
Outside this window grew a clump 
of laurels and an old yew tree, that 
increased the gloom of the cham- 
ber, and rendered it green and cool 
on the brightest summer’s day. All 
these things taken into considera- 
tion, the library at the Rectory cer- 
tainly did seem made to provoke 
slumber, and it was not therefore so 
much to be wondered that the 
Rector should be nodding in his 
easy chair at this moment. 

Let us take the opportunity of 
saying a few words about the Rec- 
tor and his family, whilst he dozes 
away in the twilight the half-hour 
before dinner. 

The Reverend Cyrus Hurst is a 
man on whose head the snows of some 
seventy winters rest. But he bears 
his years well, and though some- 
what portly and podagric, and 
having a trace of the bon-vivant 
in his heavy under lip, is active for 
his age, and able to walk his ten 
miles at a stretch, if needs be. He 
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was born in the, to us, far-off age 
that preceded the Great French 
Revolution, and was some three-and- 
twenty years old, when the Martyr- 
King met his death that grim 
January morning, on the Place de 
la Revolution. In these three-score 
years and ten of his life, the Rever- 
end Cyrus Hurst has seen wondrous 
changes take place in the world 
around him. It is almost another 
world, indeed, to that into which he 
entered at twenty years of age. 
Habits are changed, manners are 
altered, new modes of thinking are 
abroad, old vices have gone out, 
new ones have come in; even in the 
very language they speak, and the 
clothes they wear, the men and 
women about him differ vastly from 
those of his youth. If the Rector of 
Skegsthorpe were to return to his 
old haunts of fifty years back, he 
would find a new race of beings 
walking Pall Mall on a summer’s 
day, and not a creature there who 
now knew or cared for the once 
popular and courted son of the 
wealthy London banker. But the 
Rector is not likely to return to his 
old haunts; and, indeed, it is seldom 
now-a-days that, even in thought, 
he permits himself to go back 
to that early period of his life, 
when he—the rich banker’s son— 
shone before the world in all the 
splendour reflected from his father’s 
golden guineas. A day came when 
those golden guineas melted away 
into thin air, and the rich banker 
was a ruined man, with no chance 
of providing for his son in life 
except by bestowing upon him a 
certain living in the Lincolnshire 
Fens which he had in his gift. So 
Cyrus Hurst, after such preparation 
for the ministry as a study of man- 
kind in Pall Mall, and of horse-flesh 
at Newmarket, may be supposed to 
confer, entered the Church in pre- 
ference to a debtor’s prison. But 
it was not without a struggle. The 
handsome young spendthrift kicked 
hard at first against the sacerdotal 
traces wherewith his father sought 
to bind him. He was, in truth, 
about as well fitted for the sacred 
office as one of his own ‘trainers, 
and his ‘ calling’ thereto about as 
decided. But the father triumphed, 
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and the son sold himself into the 
slavery whose chains he wore to this 
day. For it was slavery—the most 
shameful and degrading of all sla- 
very, that selling of his conscience 
for ‘a mess of pottage, and entering 
on the service of a Master in whose 
work his heart took no delight. 
The old banker just lived to see 
his son inducted into the Lincoln- 
shire living, and then died, with 
this one consolation amidst all his 
misfortunes—that Cyrus was pro- 
vided for. 

The provision which his father’s 
prudence had secured for Cyrus 
Hurst was something like £900 a 
year, with a handsome old rectory 
to live in, and several acres of gar- 
den and pleasure-ground attached. 
Not a bad prospect, even for the son 
of a London banker. But fortune 
had still further favours in store for 
Cyrus Hurst. The young Rector 
married a lady who brought him 
a very fair dower, and, in addition, 
had succeeded, some few years after 
her marriage, to considerable landed 
property in the county. Clarissa 
Birkwood was the only daughter 
of John Birkwood, Esquire, of Birk- 
wood House, the last representative 
of arace of purse-proud squires, who 
had led an overbearing life in these 
fat Lincolnshire marshes for two 
centuries or more. Consequently, 
the Reverend Cyrus Hurst had for 
many years been in possession of a 
large income, and had laid by a very 
handsome fortune. Certainly, the 
Rectory at Skegsthorpe possessed all 
the outward marks of. wealth, and 
was about as comfortable and hand- 
somely furnished a parsonage as any 
in the land. 

Butif he had been thus favoured, 
as far as material prosperity was 
concerned, the Rector, like other 
human beings, had known his trou- 
bles, in his time. He had not been 
more fortunate in his domestic rela- 
tions than other and meaner men. 
His wife, a woman of a haughty and 
imperious temper, who aspired to 
the lead in county society, had been 
for years in a state of chronic war- 
fare with half the best families 
round, who, though willing enough 
to meet her on an equal footing, 
would not and could not, as a matter 
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of course, allow the Rector’s wife 
to take precedence of them at 
county balls, dinner-parties, or other 
festive assemblies. Mrs. Birkwood 
Hurst (as she insisted on calling 
herself), would have earned distinc- 
tion for herself, no doubt, on a 
larger theatre of action, and have 
shone in the great world of London; 
but cooped up within the small 
stage of provincial life, her energies 
had but little scope, and she only 
succeeded in making herself un- 
popular. It was said that her sud- 
den death (it took place only an 
hour after she had quitted a Lincoln 
charity ball), was owing entirely to 
her having appeared there in a 
state of health that did not permit 
of exertion, in order to contest the 
pas with a rival lady patroness. 
She gained her end, and danced a 
minuet with the Lord Lieutenant 
into the bargain; but she was dead 
before the lights were extinguished 
in the ball-room, or the sound of 
the horns and violins had ceased. 
Of the three children Mrs Hurst 
left behind her, there was not one 
who had not been more or less a 
source of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment to its father. The eldest, 
Birkwood, a handsome high-spirited 
lad, entered the army at nineteen, 
at the beginning of the long peace 
that succeeded Waterloo, ran the old 
round of debt and dissipation for 
some three or four years, and then 
married his sister's governess—the 
penniless daughter of a miniature 
painter in London. Whereupon his 
father, who had paid his son’s debts 
more than once, cast himoff, and never 
saw his face again. Never again, 
that is, until Captain Birkwood 
Hurst came home with his mother- 
less child to die, eight-and-forty 
hours after he had set his foot 
within the Rectory walls. Of the 
Rector’s daughters, the elder one, 
Clarissa, inherited much of her 
mother’s temper, and ruled her 
father’s household with a rod of 
iron for several years; while the 
younger one, Adelaide, ran away 
from school at eighteen, and married 
without her father’s consent. This 
was perhaps the greatest trial the 
Rector had ever known; for Ade- 
laide was his favourite child. Her 
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lightest caprices had always been 
humoured by her father, who was 
proud of her beauty, high spirits, 
and talents. From the day when 
the news of his daughter’s marriage 
reached him, the Rector was never 
the same man again. He never for- 
gave his child, never beheld her 
more. Adelaide Hurst’s name was 
from that hour forbidden to be men- 
tioned in her father’s presence. 
Clarissa, the elder daughter, re- 
mained single until the ripe age 
of seven-and-thirty, when feeling 
perhaps that matters were becoming 
desperate, and that some decisive step 
was necessary, if ever she meant to 
change her name, she winged her 
flight from the paternal roof, and be- 
came the wife of a London merchant 
(in the China tea trade), who had 
offered her his hand and the com- 
mand of a handsome establishment 
at Blackheath. Miss Hurst’s friends 
wereall greatly amazed at the match; 
her father as much as any one. 
But as Clarissa’s temper did not 
improve with years, the Rector 
offered only a feeble opposition to 
the departure from his fireside of 
his last and only living child. 

Now it was said that other causes 
had operated to induce Clarissa 
Hurst to become the bride of Mr. 
Theophilus Doomsley, of the firm 
of Doomsley and Dangerfield, be- 
sides the admitted and ostensible 
one of love; and amongst these, 
the growing jealousy with which she 
regarded the affection between her 
father and his two grandchildren, 
Gilbert Rugge and Gabrielle Hurst, 
was assigned as the most urgent. 
Clarissa viewed with small favour 
the increasing hold upon their 
grandfather’s affections the orphan 
children of her dead brother and 
sister were obtaining. It was hard 
enough to put up with in the case 
of the boy, who had been brought 
an infant to his grandfather’s arms 
years and years ago, soon after his 
mother’s death; but it was past 
endurance to see the same trick 
played again—when her reckless, 
spendthrift brother, the Captain, 
came home, without permission 
asked or given, to thrust his penni- 
less child upon his father’s genero- 
sity. ‘Where was the use of lead- 
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ing a dutiful and decorous life,’ 
asked Clarissa, ‘if disobedience and 
misconduct were to meet with such 
rewards?’ Here was her father be- 
stowing on this girl and boy—the 
children of that extravagant Birk- 
wood and that wicked Adelaide—a 
fondness which he had never shown 
to her, though she had sacrificed 
the best years of her life for his 
sake. But it was possible that 
Clarissa mistook for self-sacrifice 
an abnegation that had been com- 
pulsory. Her detractors, at least, 
said that Miss Hurst had never had 
an opportunity of changing her 
name before. In any case, Clarissa 
accepted the hand of Mr. Theo- 
philus Doomsley, of Thames-street 
and Blackheath, and for the last 
eight or nine years had rarely 
honoured her father’s house with 
her presence. 

Though the Rector had thus met 
with sorrow and disappointment in 
his own children, he had had no 
reason to complain of his descend- 
ants of the next generation. The 
disobedience and ingratitude of his 
son and daughter had not been re- 
produced in their children. Neither 
Gilbert Rugge nor Gabrielle Hurst 
had ever caused their grandfather 
an hour’s uneasiness since the day 
when they entered his home. In 
return, they had won from their 
grandfather an attachment that the 
Reverend Cyrus Hurst had never 
before felt for any human being, 
save, perhaps, his daughter Ade- 
laide. In his grandson, especially, 
were the old man’s affections and 
hopes now centred. 

Even when he dropped off into 
his doze this afternoon, the Rector’s 
last thoughts had been with his 
grandson. In a dreamy sort of way 
he had been wondering to himself 
why Gilbert had not written again 
since that last letter, dated Amiens, 
and drowsily debating whether he 
would arrive home next Tuesday, 
or Wednesday, or Thursday. And 
if the Rector’s last waking thoughts 
could have shaped themselves into 
words, they would probably have 
found utterance in some such form 
as—‘ God bless the lad, and send 
him home safely and soon!’ 

But the Rector’s thoughts have 
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for the last ten minutes been utterly 
obscured by sleep, and he is now 
snoring away at a rate that would 
certainly awake the dozing Roman 
over the doorway, were he noi the 
most somnolent of classic authors. 

Now if Mr. Hurst were not per- 
fectly unconscious of all going on 
around him, he would be aware 
that at this moment there is some 
one crossing the lawn outside and 
approaching the library window— 
some one who, by the uncertain, 
hesitating manner in which he looks 
about him, seems like a stranger 
not sure of his way. Such he is, no 
doubt, for the figure entered the 
garden by the little side gate that 
communicates with the churchyard, 
whereas all persons who have busi- 
ness at the Rectory, and know the 
locality, approach the house by the 
carriage-drive and the front door, 
the side gate being only for the use 
of the family. 

The stranger had reached the 
middle of the Jawn when he seemed. 
to arrive at some conclusion that he 
was not on the right track, for, 
facing round to survey his ground, 
he stood a few moments stock still, 
and then turned back and retraced 
his steps to the wicket-gate. A few 
minutes after, there came a low un- 
decided knock at the front door. 

Shipman, the butler, who heard 
it from his pantry, treated it as the 
wind or a delusion of his own brain, 
and went on laying out the silver 
forks for dinner. The knock was 
repeated, or rather echoed feebly, 
but Shipman tock no heed of it. 
‘Such knocks were not intended for 
that door, he reasoned; ‘ and it 
wasn’t very likely to be a visitor at 
this time of day.’ But when, for a 
third time, and in a more decided 
manner, the vulgar single ‘rap’ was 
renewed, he accepted it as a fact, 
and condescended to go and open 
the door. 

‘Which I did,” said Shipman, 
talking the mattdr over in the kit- 
chen after supper, that same night, 
—‘ no more thinkin’ o’ soldiers than 
o’ sailors, or tinkers, or tailors, and 
yet there he stood, braunging at the 
door, wi’ his left arm pinned to his 
red coat, as bold as brass; and he 
says, says he, “ Take in that card to 
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Mr. Hurst, if you please.” “ Take 
in your card !” says I, “ no, my man, 
I’m not quite so green, thank you. 
We don’t want our coats and hats 
walked off with whilst my back’s 
turned. If it’s begging, it’s o’ no 
use; we don’t relieve on Sundays: 
if it’s the other thing, better go 
quietly about your business. We’re 
magistrates here, and you’ve come 
to the wrong shop for felony.” 
“ What the devil!” began the man, 
—and then he stopped and seemed 
to think better of it. “It isn’t my 
card,” says he, in a gruff sort o’ 
way; “but it’s your master’s 
grandson’s,—Mr. Gilbert Rugge’s, 
and you'll please to give it to Mr. 
Hurst, without any more words 
about it,’—which in course I did, 
then and there, though I did think 
his cheek uncommon.’ 

Mr. Shipman did not, however, 
inform his audience that, before 
delivering the card to his master, 
he stopped in the inner hall to read 
certain words that were inscribed 
thereon in pencil,—which words, 
as well as he could decipher them, 
ran as follows—‘ Please to see the 
bearer. Allright. G. R’ 

Preceded by the aforesaid card, 
by way of introduction, the stranger 
was ushered into the library, where 
Mr. Hurst, just aroused from his 
nap, was staring at the card he held 
in his hand, with an air of somno- 
lent amazement. Shipman, with a 
face full of curiosity, fidgeted about 
for some moments with the chairs 
and fire-irons, on a shallow pretext 
of putting things straight. 

‘You come from my grandson 
—Mr Gilbert Rugge, eh?’ inquired 
the Rector sharply, looking across 
the table towards the figure stand- 
ing in the dusk of the further end 
of the room. ‘ Have you any mes- 
sage forme? Is anything the mat- 
ter?’ 

The man advanced a few steps, 
glanced at the butler, and then re- 
treated again into the shade. 

‘Not much, sir. He had the bad 
luck to sprain his ankle last night, 
travelling down from London by 
mail, and was obliged to stay the 
night at the “ Pincushion” in Gare- 
ham Fen. Knowing I was coming 
this way to-day, he asked me to 
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call and tell you what had hap- 
pened; for this morning when he 
got up, intending to come on here, 
his leg was so swelled he couldn’t 
get his boot on, and he thought it 
best to rest yonder another day. He 
wished me to tell you to send the 
carriage for him first thing to- 
morrow morning, and not to be un- 
easy.’ 

Mr. Hurst was staring intently at 
the stranger as he spoke. The man 
had scarcely finished, when Shipman 
(as an excuse, probably, for remain- 
ing in the room), took up the poker 
and stirred the fire vigorously. As 
the ruddy flame shot up the chim- 
ney, and set the chamber all a-glow, 
Mr. Hurst suddenly rose from his 
chair, and with a look of alarm on 
his face, approached nearer to the 
stranger. 

‘Good God! How came you in 
my house? What brings you here ?’ 

Mr. Hurst seemed more agitated 
at the sight of the stranger than 
even at the news he bore. He was 
almost breathless, and his purple 
cheeks were of a ghastly hue, as he 
gasped out the words. 

‘What I just told you, Mr. Hurst 
—your grandson’s message,’ was 
the reply. 

The one speaker’s manner was as 
cool and restrained as the other's 
was hot and excited. 

‘My grandson’s message! Then 
you have broken your promise, in 
spite of all that a breach of it en- 
tails. You have dared to hold com- 
munion with—with one of my 
family. You have not kept your 
word though you swore—’ 

‘No, sir, I have never broken 
word or promise of mine, nor dol 
mean to do,’ interrupted the soldier, 
calmly but gravely. ‘When you're 
at liberty to give me five minutes 
in private, I’ll be glad to say a few 
words to you.’ 

If meant by way of rebuke, the 
speech had its intended effect. 

‘Leave the room, Shipman,’ said 
the Rector, more mildly, turning to 
the butler; and that functionary 
took his departure in a state of 
frantic curiosity. 

Now Shipman would have given 
a quarter’s wages to remain in the 
room. But there he was on the 
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wrong side of the door, with an inch 
of stout oak between them. There 
was no help for it but to apply his 
ear to the keyhole, which Shipman 
then and there did; and not for the 
first time in his life, for Shipman 
had lived long enough at the Rec- 
tory to consider himself entitled to 
a share in his master’s secrets. And 
as he listened, Shipman grew more 
and more absorbed in what he heard, 
and his face expressed an ever-in- 
creasing amazement. They were 
only fragments of the dialogue that 
reached his ear; but they were 
enough to stimulate his curiosity to 
the highest pitch. 

First of all, the Rector spoke in 
an aggrieved tone, and as though 
the stranger had done him some 
injury by appearing in his house. 
To this the stranger replied by re- 
peating as before that he had come 
there at the request of his, the 
Rector’s, grandson, whom he had 
encountered by chance on the stage- 
coach; adding, that if it had not 
been for this accidental meeting, he 
should not have shown himself at 
the Rectory, though it was true he 
had thought of passmg through 
Skegsthorpe. Then the Rector 
made minute and specific inquiries 
as to the nature of the injury his 
grandson had received; to which 
inquiries, minute and specific an- 
swers were given. Then followed 
a conversation (which only reached 
the listener’s ears by snatches), 
wherein a sort of mutual recrimi- 
nation seemed to be going on be- 
tween the speakers. After a time, 
the Rector’s tone grew milder 
and more conciliatory; but it was 
now the stranger who was growing 
hot and aggrieved. In the latter’s 
voice there was a sort of passionate 
regret, a tone of indignant remon- 
strance, that seemed to come from 
the very heart of the speaker. But 
just when Shipman (who was still 
perfectly in the dark as to the drift 
of the conversation) fancied that 
enlightenment was at hand, the foot- 
man entered the hall, and he was 
obliged to withdraw his ear from 
the keyhole in haste. 

About ten minutes later, the 
library bell rang loudly. On Ship- 
man hastening thither with un- 
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wonted alacrity, (he was a very 
dignified and deliberate person on 
ordinary occasions, and considered 
‘bells’ as the business of footmen 
and the smaller domestic fry,) he 
encountered the Rector just leaving 
the room. 

‘Take in a tray and wine to the 
person within, and see that he has 
any refreshment he may require,’ 
said the Rector; and he closed the 
door after him and crossed the hall 
in the direction of the staircase. 

Shipman fancied that his master 
walked with a less firm and steady 
gait than usual, and that he avoided 
his servant’s gaze. The Rector’s 
eyes were cast down on the pave- 
ment, and he spoke without raising 
them. He had placed his foot on 
the stairs, when he stopped and 
said, ‘Let dinner be put back for a 
time ; and tell me when that person 
has gone;’ and, with his head still 
bent down, the Rector ascended the 
stairs with a slow and faltering step. 

The butler, with his own hands, 
prepared the tray, and then marched 
off with it to the library. The 
soldier stood before the fire, with 
his back turned to him, as he en- 
tered. He took no notice of the 
butler’s presence (though Shipman 
made noise enough with the plates 
and forks), but stood bolt upright, 
stiff as a statue. 

‘Hem!’ began the butler, and he 
rattled the plates and forks anew. 
No effect. The cough was repeated. 
Still the same imperturbability. The 
soldier neither stirred nor spoke. 

‘Can he have fallen asleep like 
that?’ wondered the butler. ‘T’ll 
try him.’ He gave a still louder 
cough, and added, ‘ Will you please 
to take wine or beer ?” 

‘Eh? What? The soldier started 
and turned round. 

‘Cold fowl and ’am; but the 
pertatoes are not ready yet. Can I 
pour you out a glass of beer?” 

The butler spoke in a familiar, 
free-and-easy sort of way, that 
showed he knew the guest’s social 
status, and was not going to give 
him a fraction more civility than 
their respective positions required. 

‘Come, try a glass o’ this. It’s 
prime. We haven't had a better 
tap on hand this twelvemonth.’ 
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The butler, with a condescending 
air, poured out a glass of beer, which 
he smelt approvingly and placed 
on the table. Then, bidding the 
stranger ‘fall to and make himself 
at home,’ he put his hands in his 
pockets, walked to the window, and, 
looking out into the twilight, began 
to whistle under his breath. ‘The 
soldier, regarding his movements 
with quiet indifference, drew to the 
table and sat down, muttering— 

‘Thank you. Ill take a mouth- 
ful of something.’ 

But he did not take anything 
when he had sat down. He drank 
off the beer, and having cut himself 
a slice of bread, sat looking at the 
tablecloth, in a brown study. Ship- 
man, thinking perhaps that this was 
modesty on the stranger’s part, or 
that he was embarrassed with his 
one arm in the presence of wit- 
nesses, offered to carve for him. 
The attention was scarcely heeded 
by the guest, whose face wore still 
the same preoccupied look. 

‘ Wing—I think it was Wing,’ he 
murmured, still looking downwards. 

‘Nay, come, it’s a breast and a 
side-bone, anyhow, as I’ve give you. 
Wings is skinny, to my mind; but 
have what you like,” returned the 
butler, regarding the speaker with 
considerable surprise. 

‘Eh?’ replied the soldier, looking 
up. ‘ Did you know her? Wing— 
Mary Wing, wasn’t it ?’ 

Shipman positively opened his 
mouth and retreated a couple of 
yards from the table, in his amaze- 
ment. 

‘Lor’ bless my soul!’ he ejacu- 
lated; ‘I thought it was the vittles 
as was running in your mind.’ 

‘Perhaps you didn’t know her. 
It was before your time,’ continued 
the soldier, with the same engrossed 
air. 

‘No; I knows no Wings. There’s 
nobody o’ that name here,’ replied 
Shipman tartly. ‘Stay!’ he con- 
tinued, after a pause, ‘there was a 
maid as went by that name lived 
here once, I have heard say. Yes, 
of course; I remember. She left 
afore I came—married a labouring 
chap out of the village.’ 

‘What's her name? Does she 
still live in this neighbourhood ? 
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‘ Well, her name’s Broddick ; and 
she’s still living in Skegsthorpe for 
aught I knows. But we don’t wisit 
wi’ her here. They was obliged to 
give her the cut in our servants’ 
hall when she took up with that 
Broddick.’ 

‘ Whereabouts does she live ? Can 
you direct me?’ inquired the soldier, 
after a moment’s silence, during 
which he stared at the butler with 
a face that gave not the least clue 
to what was passing through his 
mind. 

‘Certainly’ replied Shipman. 
‘But you knows the kind of folks 
youre going amongst? Low— 
shockin’ low. We’ve nothing to do 
with the Broddicks here. Mrs. B. 
hasn’t been asked inside our kitchen 
for years. You know your own busi- 
ness best, in course, but I warn you 
as a friend.’ 

‘ Yes I do know my own business 
and will thank you not to interfere 
with it,’ returned the soldier, rising 
from his chair, with an air that 
showed his preoccupation of mind 
had not prevented him noticing 
the insolent airs of Mr. Hurst's 
lackey. ‘I’ve no time to waste in 
words, or perhaps I'd give you a 
lesson in manners, my man, you 
wouldn’t quickly forget. Please to 
show me out, and put me in the 
way to find the house I want.’ 

Shipnfan looked highly scan- 
dalized at his speech; but the 
soldier, with the same cool, grave 
manner, strode into the hall, little 
moved by either the insolence or the 
condescension Mr. Hurst’s servant 
had favoured him with. 

The required information had 
been given, and Shipman had just 
opened the hall door, which dis- 
closed nothing but a stretch of 
darkness, with waving boughs in 
the distance dimly seen, when @ 
figure came running up the avenue, 
through the rain. The next moment 
a young girl, panting for breath, 
and with garments all dripping 
with rain, passed into the hall. 

‘Bless my soul, why it’s Miss 
Hurst!’ exclaimed the butler, in 
alarm. ‘ What is the matter, miss? 
You’re dropping wet.’ 

‘Nothing, Shipman, nothing. I 
have been to see a sick person, and 
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got caught in the rain, that is all. 
I hope grandpapa has not been 
waiting diner for me ?’ 

‘No, miss, dinner’s not dished up 
yet. Mr. Hurst’s been engaged 
with—with— Shipman looked at 
the stranger, as though uncertain 
how to designate him. 

‘ With me, miss,’ interrupted the 
Sergeant, whom Gabrielle was 
regarding with some _ surprise. 
‘But my business here is done, and 
I was just asking your servant to 
direct me on my way, when you 
came up. As I’ve got my in- 
formation, I’ll be off. Good-night, 
miss.’ 

‘Good-night to you,’ returned 
Miss Hurst, who had just recognized 
the man as the soldier she had 
encountered inthe lane. She could 
see his face plainly now in the 
light of the lamp overhead. It was 
sombre and sad, but a good face 
withal, thought Gabrielle, and of 
an honest, kindly expression. 

The soldier touched his cap, as 
he had done before, looked at Miss 
Hurst earnestly for a moment, 
opened his lips as though about to 
speak, closed them again quickly, 
and then turned on his heel and 
hurried out into the night. Another 
mument, and his figure was swal- 
lowed up in the darkness: one 
moment more, and the gate at the 
bottom of the avenue banged to, 
as he passed rapidly out of the 
Rectory grounds. 

‘ Well, he’s a cool hand, anyhow, 
miss, remarked Shipman, still 
smarting under the rebuke that had 
been administered to him. ‘He 
came by the front door, and he 
goes by the front door. I always 
thought back doors was the proper 
places for such visitors. But there’s 
nothing like sojers for impudence 
and not knowing their places, is 
there, miss ?” 

‘I should say that man does 
know his place, Shipman,’ replied 
Miss Hurst, quietly. ‘I never saw 
& manner less open to the charge of 
insolence, though I dare say he 
would be ready enough to defend 
himself from any impertinence.’ 
And without staying to see the 
effect her words had upon the 
butler, Gabrielle hastened away to 
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remove her wet dress, thinking of 
the sad and sombre face that had 
just met hers. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SERGEANT’S RESOLVE. 


Let us follow Mr. Hurst’s myste- 
rious visitor a little further, ere 
we part company from him. 
With stalwart step, the soldier 
tramped on through the rain and 
darkness, until he arrived at the 
little cottage in the miry lane which 
Miss Hurst had but recently quitted. 
His single rap at the crazy door 
brought the old crone with the 
witch-like features to the thresh- 
old. To his inquiry whether any 
one of the name of Broddick lived 
there, the old woman made no 
reply until she had well studied the 
visitor’s face by the light of the 
candle in her hand. ‘Then she 
croaked out, 

‘Yar mun speak louder. 
hard o’ hearin’. 

The question was repeated. 

‘ Yes, this is John Broddick’s,’ said 
the old woman, glaring at the 
soldier with an evil eye. ‘ But we 
want no recruitin’ sarjints here. 
Yar may walk off, if it’s ’listin’ 
ye’'re after. Yar'll do no good here. 
We’ve no lads to go a sojerin’. 

‘Tm not wanting to enlist any 
one. I’ve come here to see Mrs. 
Broddick, that’s my business.’ 

‘But yar can’t see her, returned 
the old hag nonchalantly, snuffing 
the candle with her fingers as she 
spoke. 

‘But I must see her, I tell you. 
Why not?’ 

‘Why not? Why, because she’s 
dead,’ croaked the old woman, 
phlegmatically. 

The soldier started, not only at 
the news, but at the heartless way 
in which it was announced. 

‘Dead!’ he repeated, ‘ Mrs. Brod- 
dick dead ?’ 

‘ Yes, and Broddick’s just gone to 
fetch a neighbour to help me to lay 
her out. If you’re a friend, maybe 
you’d like to step in and look at 
her. She looks just like wax-work, 
and will make a beautiful corpse, 
poor dear.’ 
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The man hurriedly declined, and 
the old woman went on, 

‘Well, I can’t stand here. The 
bairns isn’t in bed yet. If yar 
won’t come in, yar’d better be off.’ 
And without further parleying, she 
shut the door in the soldier’s face. 

He stood for some moments before 
the cottage door, confounded by 
what he had just heard. 

‘So then,’ he muttered, ‘ even this 
link is cut away. The past is dead 
and buried, as he said. Very well, 
be it so.’ 

He turned away and retraced his 
steps until he had reached the 
churchyard. There he sat down 
on the low wall that skirted the 
lane. It had not ceased raining, 
but it was growing lighter, for the 
moon was rising behind the heavy 
clouds that covered the sky. For 
some half hour he sat there without 
stirring, looking towards the Rectory, 
whose windows were visible from 
the spot. All at once he gave a 
start, leaped up with a curse on 
his lips, and pulled out of the breast 
lining of his coat a child’s shoe—a 
little red morocco shoe, carefully 
wrapped in paper. He looked at it 
for a moment, and then, with a 
passionate exclamation, hurled it 
from him into a neighbouring ditch. 
A tiny splash reached his ear as it 
fell into the water. He gave a 
wretched laugh as he heard it, and 
muttering, ‘So ends the folly of 
twenty years!’ trod under foot into 
mud the paper that had been 
wrapped about the little shoe. 

But powerful as was this man’s 
will, and great as his self-control, 
the strong feelings he was sup- 
pressing would find a vent. The 
next moment, ere he had gone five 
paces further, he was suddenly 
overmastered, and with a great 
sob he stopped and burst out 
weeping. Laying his head on the 
churchyard wall, the strong man 
covered up his face, and cried like 
a child. 

No eye beheld this man’s grief, 
save the Eye that sees every tear 
that falls from human lids. Night 
lay around, and he could pour 
out his surcharged heart unseen. 
For some minutes he remained there, 
with his head buried in his hands, 
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as heedless of the rain falling 
through the boughs overhead as 
the dead in the neighbouring graves. 
When the storm had spent itself, 
he raised himself up, and looking 
towards the Rectory, held out his 
clenched hand in the darkness, 
and muttered between his teeth, 
‘It was my own doing—my own 
doing, Cyrus Hurst; but if you 
hadn’t had a heart as hard as a 
millstone, you’d never have asked it 
of me!’ Then he struck his hand 
on the church wall and added, 
‘But I'll carry it out to the end 
now, though not for your sake —not 
for your sake, Cyrus Hurst!’ And he 
walked on with a firm step down 
the dark road and through the 
village, nor stopped until he had 
put three miles between him and 
Skegsthorpe. 

Then he drew breath, and halting 
at the guide-post at the cross-roads, 
by which he had passed that same 
afternoon, pulled out a pipe from 
his pocket, lighted it, and instead 
of taking the way by which he had 
come that day, turned off into 
the road that led to Gareham. For 
three long hours he walked on at 
the same steady pace. At length 
a church clock striking eleven in 
the dark, told him he was approach- 
ing the little town through which 
the night mail would shortly pass 
for London. The houses were all 
shut up when he entered the streets 
of Gareham. But the ‘ Greyhound’ 
had still a door open to late tra- 
vellers; for though the rest of the 
household had retired (being Sun- 
day night and business slack), a 
sleepy boots and ostler sat snoring 
by the tap-room fire, awaiting the 
arrival of the night mail. On apply- 
ing to them for information, the 
soldier learned that the mail was 
not due until two o’clock in the 
morning, so he accepted a seat on 
the settle by the tap-room fire, and 
prepared to wait for its arrival with 
his drowsy companions. One of 
them was sufficiently awake to say, 
after a long stare and a good deal of 
consideration, 

‘If you be the sergeant as come 
down by t’ coach last night and got 
off at t’ “ Pinchusion,” there’s sum- 
mut for you in yon corner, It 
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was give me last night by a young 
lady to take care on for you.’ 

It was the water-proof cape 
which the soldier had lent to his 
travelling companion. As soon as 
he had delivered himself of this 
message, the boots immediately fell 
asleep again, and the two men 
recommenced snoring, one against 
the other, as before. ; 

The soldier sat and stared at the 
fire, worn out and drowsy. But he 
could not sleep. Once or twice his 
head fell on his breast, but he would 
awake up again with a start, talk- 
ing to himself, and then look round 
as though he were fearful that his 
words might have been overheard. 
But they were mere fragmentary 
allusions to the events of the last 
twenty-four hours that escaped him. 

Gradually sleep overpowered him. 
He seemed to have fallen into a 
sound slumber, when suddenly he 
gave a loud shout that awoke his 
companions, and crying out, ‘ Help, 
help! for God’s sake! He'll be 
trampled to death under the horses’ 
hoofs!’ sprang to his feet with a 
wild and troubled face. 

The men stared in amazement at 
the dreamer, who wiped his hot 
brows with his handkerchief, and 
looked at them askance, fearful that 
he might have betrayed himself. 

tesolved to fall asleep no more, 
the soldier stationed himself at the 
door to get a breath of cool night 
air. It had ceased raining now, and 
looking up into the sky, he beheld 
the moon riding high and clear 
overhead, as he had many a time 
beheld it on night marches in India, 
and Affghan battle-fields. He stood 
there looking upwards for some 
minutes, and then cried within 
himself, ‘Oh God! I wish I was 
dead and lying with my old mates 
out yonder in Cabul.’ And he paced 
up and down the yard, with his 
head bent down, and his cap drawn 
over his eyes for the next hour, 
when the mail arrived. 

Then he mounted on to the coach 
roof, wrapped himself up in his 
travelling cape, and keeping silence 
throughout the night, journeyed 
back again to London, like a man in 
a dream. 


He had come upon the Rector of 
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Skegsthorpe as an apparition from 
the dead; and like a dead man 
amongst the living, he felt, as he 
stood there on the pavement of a 
busy street, with a heart that seemed 
turned to stone within him. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SKEGSTHORPE SANDS. 


It had more than once been re- 
marked by ‘the intelligent stran- 
ger’ visiting East Lincolnshire, 
that it was a singular and surpris- 
ing circumstance that the inhabit- 
ants of Skegsthorpe did not reside 
there. Paradoxical as this may 
sound, it was nevertheless a fact. 
By a curious perversity, quite in 
accordance with its general wrong- 
headedness, the nominal village was 
not the real one. Thus, while the 
church and the priest were to be 
found at one end of the parish, the 
houses and the people were to be 
met with at the other. As the 
three small cottages that clustered 
round the church were always, by 
courtesy, called ‘the village’ (a 
distinction, perhaps, claimed in 
virtue of the parish stocks, which 
stood near the church gate), it fol- 
lowed that the large majority of the 
houses were outside the village, 
and that the inhabitants of Skegs- 
thorpe, as was before said, did not 
reside there. When ‘the intelligent 
stranger’ had discovered the dis- 
crepancy that existed between the 
census reports and the visible popu- 
lation, he naturally inquired where 
the people of Skegsthorpe did live; 
and this inquiry, if made to a na- 
tive, would probably meet with the 
curt reply, ‘At the Sands, to be 
sure! where else do yer reckon?’ 
If the native were in an unusually 
communicative mood, he might 
even go so far out of his way as to 
suspend his work for a moment, 
and point out to the inquirer, with 
an earthy forefinger, a line of low 
sand-hills about two miles off, with 
the remark, ‘Them’s the Sands, 
straight afore you;’ and then re- 
turn to his digging or hoeing, pity- 
ing your ignorapce, and amazed 
that a man should have lived so 
long on the earth and yet know so 
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little of the world in which he dwelt. 
For to the native mind, the world 
was pretty nearly comprised with- 
in the horizon that bounded the 
scene of his daily labours. 

It was then in this spurious, out- 
lying district, called Skegsthorpe 
Sands, in distinction from Skegs- 
thorpe proper, that the greater part 
of Mr. Hurst’s parishioners dwelt. 
As its name betokens, it was a 
marine locality, and its chief pro- 
duct was the aforesaid sand. Of 
fish, or other sea produce, it had 
little enough to boast, but of sand 
there was enough, and to spare. 
On first beholding the wide, 
flat beach that stretched before 
you when you had mounted the 
reed-grown sand-bank that sepa- 
rated the green fields from the 
shore, you seemed to get some faint 
notion of the Desert, of which the 
distant sea beyond might be some 
form of mirage. Far away, on 
either side, lay the smooth untrod- 
den beds of yellow sand, divided 
here and there by creeks and nar- 
row sheets of water left by the 
retiring tide. The elevation on 
which you stood was nothing but 
an accumulation of sand—fine soft 
sand, that centuries of winter storms 
had drifted thither, and that had 
grown into a strong barrier against 
the aggressive waves. 

Behind this bank—the natural 
bulwark that protected the neigh- 
bouring fields from the invasions 
of winter tides—lay the hamlet 
known by the name of Skegsthorpe 
Sands, as strikingly unpicturesque 
a hamlet as you could well wish 
to see. Its five-and-forty houses 
(or thereabouts) possessed about as 
few architectural advantages as the 
same number of habitations could 
well have. They were all built of a 
raw, underdone-looking, red brick, 
with red-tiled roofs, and highly dis- 
proportionate chimneys. They had 
small weak-eyed windows, no eaves 
worth speaking of, and generally— 
the better class these—an imprac- 
ticable front door, painted a sickly 
drab, and ornamented with a 
knocker. As this door was never 
opened nor shut, and served no 
earthly purpose except that of de- 
luding strangers into the belief that 
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it was a real door and not a sham 
one, it was difficult to tell why the 
architect had troubled himself to 
introduce it into his plan. From 
its prevalence throughout the vil- 
lage, however, it was evidently 
esteemed an essential part of the de- 
sign; and, no doubt, was considered 
to give distinction and dignity to 
the whole structure. A row of 
tarred railings in front,a very white 
doorstep to the aforesaid drab door 
(with a very large scraper close by), 
and a superabundance of spouting 
to save the soft water, were the re- 
maining features of the Skegsthorpe 
school of architecture. 

As for the gardens, they were all 
laid out after one pattern—-a small 
causeway of red bricks, or a mosaic 
of oyster-shells, leading from the 
gate to the front door, with a neat 
grass plot on either side, bordered 
with rows of pinks, wallflowers, and 
London pride. There was, gene- 
rally, an arbour of limited dimen- 
sions constructed out of an old boat, 
and either an automaton figure with 
prodigious arms, erected on a high 
post, or a miniature windmill to tell 
which way the wind blew. Here, 
as well as on the beach, sand 
abounded. It was almost as plen- 
tiful as grass on the lawn, it cropped 
up between the bricks in the path- 
way, powdered the window-ledges 
and door-steps, and even invaded 
the house, where it grated under 
your feet and rendered your food 
gritty in your mouth. 

The only exception to the style 
of architecture that prevailed at 
Skegsthorpe Sands was to be found 
in the inn, called ‘ Barker's,’ — a 
large, rambling, substantial old 
house, half covered with ivy, re- 
joicing in three stories, with attics, 
and a famous bow-window in its 
big dining-room up-stairs, com- 
manding a sea view. It possessed 
the further attractions of a bowling- 
green and a private bathing-ma- 
chine, which latter stood, half the 
year round, in the farm-yard at the 
back of the house, much resorted 
to by the poultry in wet weather, 
and looking very inconsequential 
and out of place there. The pre- 
sent proprictor of the inn was not 
called Barker, as would be sup- 
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posed, but Gillyflower. Of the ori- 
ginal Barker, whose name the hotel 
still bore, little was known; but it 
was said that he had hung himself 
in his own bar one Saturday night, 
after a month of bad weather, during 
which he had daily laid the cloth in 
the big dining-room up-stairs, for the 
guests that never came. He must, 
however, have been a sanguine man 
at one time of his life to have in- 
vested property in the erection of an 
hotel at Skegsthorpe. Where the 
guests were to come from to fill his 
four-and-twenty bedrooms, must 
have puzzled him to determine, when 
he had prepared those chambers for 
their reception. Itis true that there 
were folks in the village who per- 
sisted that Skegsthorpe Sands had 
once been a watering-place well 
affected by the adjoining counties, 
and who talked of the time when 
there were balls held at ‘ Barker’s,’ 
and as many as three bathing-ma- 
chines to be seen in the water at one 
time, on a fine summer’s morning. 
But Mrs. Gillyflower saw very little 
of visitors and nothing of balls now- 
a-days, while the one rickety bath- 
ing machine aforesaid, amply sup- 
plied the wants of all the bathers of 
the season. 

Of other public edifices, there 
were but two at Skegsthorpe Sands 
—the coast-guard station and the 
Primitive Methodist chapel. The 
former was an unpretending white- 
washed building, situated close 
under the sea-bank, on the top of 
which stood a tall flag-staff and a 
little wooden round-house—the look- 
out post of the coast-guardsmen in 
bad weather. As for the chapel, it 
looked merely like two of the red- 
brick houses knocked into one, and 
having precisely the same drab 
door (without the knocker), large 
Scraper, and superabundant spout- 
ing, requires no special description. 
One house, however, not far from 
the coast-guard station, deserves a 
few words to itself. Not that it 
differed much in its architectural 
features from the rest of its neigh- 
bours. The same mind that had 
made the hamlet so rich in ugliness 
elsewhere, had been at work here. 
There were the same dispropor- 
tionate chimneys and obtrusive 
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spouting, the same meagre windows 
and underdone walls. Neither was 
it very much larger than the others. 
But yet it had something that its 
neighbours lacked—an air of refine- 
ment about it, in spite of its ugli- 
ness, and an evidence of taste in the 
way in which its natural disadvan- 
tages had been hidden or overcome. 
The drab door had been concealed 
by a rustic porch; the raw walls 
toned down by creepers and ivy; 
the windows improved by sun- 
shades. It was anything but an 
attractive house still, but it insisted 
less strongly on its ugliness than 
its neighbours, and did not so force 
its deformities on the public eye. 
It is with the inmates of this same 
house that we have now to do. 

When first we make their ac- 
quaintance, however, it is atan hour 
when the external features of their 
dwelling are no longer visible. 
The twilight of a short winter’s day 
is fast closing around, and the night 
is stealing in from off the flat shore, 
and the moaning sea that lies chaf- 
ing and surging beyond. Well may 
the housewives of the hamlet stir 
up their fires and throw on fresh 
coal and wood, for this raw sea-air 
and dank sea-mist penetrate through 
every chink and cranny, and the 
good-man will return home with 
blue nose and frozen blood to-night. 
Fortunately, coals are not dear at 
Skegsthorpe. A collier from the 
north was off the shore a few days 
ago, that has left coals enough be- 
hind to supply the hamlet all the 
winter, to judge from the stock 
lying in Job Pecklow, the coal- 
dealer’s yard. So the housewives 
of Skegsthorpe can afford a little 
extra indulgence in the way of coal, 
as, indeed, they should to-night, if 
ever in the year, for is it not Christ- 
mas-eve, and ought not fires to 
blaze and hearths to look warm and 
bright to night? 

It is some such sentiment as this 
that has just issued from the lips of 
Miss Laurinda Sherlock, as she puts 
another shovelful of coals on the 
fire, and stirs up a blaze that 
brightens the parlour windows un- 
til they shine like beacons down the 
dark road. Going up to one of these 
windows, and flattening her nose 
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against the glass, in her efforts to 
look up the road in the direction of 
the sea-bank—a sheer impossibility 
—Miss Laurinda remarks, 

‘ Thirty-five minutes after his 
time, and the cakes are getting dried 
up. How vexatious, to be sure! 
What can your papa be about, Mary? 
It is so dark, I can scarcely see 
across the road. Surely nothing has 
happened to him ?’ 

‘Why, what in the world should 
have happened, aunty? asks a 
cheerful voice from the further 
end of the room, where a young 
girl sits engaged in turning an old 
bonnet into a new one. ‘ Papa is 
pretty well used to the dark, I 
think, and not likely to miss his 
road in it.’ 

‘True, my dear; and smuggling 
is by no means the common offence 
I imagined it to be when I came to 
reside here. Really, Mary, it was 
very absurd; but when I lived at 
Bath, I always used to picture my 
dear brother patrolling the coast, 
armed with sword and a brace of 
pistols in his belt just like a nautical 
character on the stage. I lived in 
daily terror of witnessing a deadly 
combat on the beach for the first 
twelve months after I arrived.’ 

‘If you were to talk to Griffiths 
and others of the old coast-guards- 
men, you would hear some thrilling 
stories, nevertheless, aunty. But 
papa is all safe, I have no doubt.’ 

‘ Well, I only hope so, my dear; 
but it is getting very late. It is so 
dark I can really see nothing.’ 

Miss Laurinda removes from her 
post of observation, and taking a 
seat near the fire, sits looking medi- 
tatively at the coals. Let us sketch 
her portrait whilst she sits there, 
with the fire-light shining full on 
her face. 

Miss Laurinda Sherlock is a spare, 
thin gentlewoman, of some fifty 
years of age, and of a melancholy, 
not to say mortified, expression of 
countenance. She is tall, angular, 
and bony. Her nose is large, her 
upper lip long, and the corners 
of her mouth are drawn down in a 
way that adds to the mortified 
expression of her features. Her 
hair is confined in a stiff roll on 
either side of her face with tortoise- 
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shell combs, in a severe and formal 
fashion. Altogether she has a some- 
what stern and masculine appear- 
ance. When we add that she was 
for twenty years the proprietress 
of a ladies’ boarding-school at Bath, 
and is reported to carry all the 
answers to Mangnall’s Questions 'in 
her head, the reader will probably 
surmise that Miss Sherlock is of 
the genusstrong-minded. But here 
his sagacity will be at fault. If 
there is one thing which Miss Sher- 
lock emphatically is not, it is 
strong-minded. She is a first-rate 
needlewoman, (works in Berlin 
wools to perfection,) an indifferent 
linguist, a very fair artist in chalks. 
She can tell you the date of the 
battle of Tewkesbury in a moment, 
and is well up in that depart- 
ment of knowledge which teaches 
all about nutmegs and sago, and 
how sugar is manufactured, and 
what platina is, and gum-arabic 
and potash; but she is not strong- 
minded. She is rather a warm- 
hearted, romantic maiden lady, fond 
of — and nature, and given to 
finding out beauties in the com- 
mon things around her, to the 
amusement of more prosaic minds. 
This taste, indeed, with a tendency 
to moralize on the very slightest 
provocation, may be accounted as 
amongst Aunt Laurinda’s little 
weaknesses. Ever since the break- 
down of the school at Bath (which 
occurred under sudden and un- 
expected circumstances about four 
years ago), Miss Sherlock has resided 
with her brother, the lieutenant 
of the coast-guard station at Skegs- 
thorpe Sands. Lieutenant Sherlock 
being a widower, Miss Laurinda 
undertook the direction of her 
brother’s household and the educa- 
tion of his daughter until such time 
as she was removed to a finishing 
school in London. 

As to the housekeeping, at least, 
that took care of itself pretty much, 
or rather was left to Saphira Shaw, 
the stout maid of all work, an 
honest, trustworthy soul enough; 
but in the matter of education, Aunt 
Laurinda knew what she was about, 
and she had imparted a stock of 
sound and useful knowledge to 
her niece. 
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Out of the six children that had 
been born to Lieutenant Sherlock, 
three only had survived their in- 
fancy, and of these three two only 
still sit beside his hearth. The 
eldest son, the hope and pride 
of the family, had gone astray 
years ago, and, it was said, had 
died abroad. In his old home, all 
that is left of him is the memory 
attached to a dishonoured name. 
Of the two still living, Mary, the 
young lady with the pleasant voice, 
now engaged in turning her aunt’s 
Sunday bonnet, is governess in a 
London boarding-school, while Mar- 
tin Sherlock, her brother, is second 
mate of an East Indiaman, now daily 
expected home from Calcutta. It is 
of her nephew Aunt Laurinda is 
at this moment thinking, as she sits 
looking musingly at the fire. But 
as his non-arrival for Christmas is a 
disappointment to all the family and 
a sore subject just now, she keeps 
her thoughts to herself. 

Sitting thus in the twilight, Aunt 
Laurinda is startled by a “knock at 
the front door—a loud decided knock 
that argues the knocker’s right to 
make known his presence at that 
threshold. 

‘Good gracious, who can it be!’ 
exclaims Miss Laurinda, rising from 
her seat and proceeding to the 
front door, which, unlike the 
majority of front doors at Skegs- 
thorpe, actually opens and shuts. 
Under the certain conviction that it 
is a beggar, Miss Laurinda opens 
the door about three inches, and 
bidding an imaginary watch-dog 
(supposed to be ready to tear the 
intruder to pieces if he attempt to 
cross the threshold) ‘lie down and 
go to his kennel,’ takes a peep at 
the visitor, 

‘Is Lieutenant Sherlock at home ?” 
inquires in a gruff voice, a man 
muffled up in a rough greatcoat. 

‘Yes—no—that is, he—he is 
engaged just now,’ stammers Aunt 
Laurinda, hesitating between the 
disagreeable necessity of telling a 
falsehood, or revealing to the 
stranger that the master of the 
house is absent. 

‘As my business is pressing, I’ll 
wait till he’s at liberty,’ replies the 
Visitor, thrusting a foot over the 
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threshold, as though he did not 
intend to have the door shut upon 
him. 

‘It’s of no use you waiting, my 
good man, I assure you,’ returns 
Aunt Laurinda, in alarm. ‘I am 
sorry for you, but I have got 
nothing to give you.’ 

‘ What, not even a kiss ?? demands 
the stranger, with astounding impu- 
dence. ‘ Well, then, I must take 
one, if you won’t give me one.’ And 
before she can remonstrate, the man 
in the rough coat actually puts his 
arm round Miss Laurinda’s waist, 
and kisses her with an audible 
smack. But the change of voice 
has told all. There is alittle shriek 
of joy, and Aunt Laurinda cries 
out to Mary ‘he has come—he has 
come!’ and falls in turn to kissing 
the man in the rough coat, as 
though she had taken leave of her 
senses. The next moment, Mar- 
tin Sherlock (for of course it is no 
other than the young sailor all the 
way from Calcutta) has seized his 
sister in his arms, and Aunt Lau- 
rinda is crying over them as though 
they were parting for life, instead of 
meeting after a long separation. 

‘Come to the fire, and let’s look 
at you, Martin,’ cries Mary Sherlock, 
dragging her brother to the hearth, 
and beginning to pull off his rough 
coat and the thick neckerchief that 
hid his face. ‘ Why, I declare you’re 
half frozen !’ 

‘So you didn’t think I should 
get home for Christmas?’ continues 
the young sailor, after some dozen 
questions asked and answered, 
running his fingers carelessly 
through his curly hair with a 
cheery laugh. ‘I thought I should 
surprise you. We got in five days 
ago, but I didn’t get free from the 
ship till yesterday morning. I 
posted off to the coach-oftice in 
Holborn first thing, and booked 
myself for the night mail. I was 
just in the nick of time. There was 
only one place left; and, my word, 
hadn’t we a famous cargo, what 
with passengers, Christmas hampers 
and barrels of oysters! But I’m 
forgetting all about my luggage. I 
left it yonder in the gig at the 
corner of the lane. I must go and 
see after it.’ And seizing hold of his 
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cap, Martin Sherlock hurried out 
of the house, while his sister ran 
away to hasten the preparations for 
tea, and Aunt Laurinda to make 
‘ready her nephew’s room. 

Ten minutes later they were all 
assembled again in the parlour, with 
the tea-table spread, the curtains 
drawn, and the kettle singing on 
the fire. There is a click heard at 
the garden gate, and footsteps on 
the gravel path. It is the Lieu- 
tenant at last. At his sister’s bid- 
ding, Martin is about to hide himself 
behind the curtains, but an obtru- 
sive foot peering from the drapery, 
he is discovered by his father at the 
first moment. 

The Lieutenant’s pleasure at his 
son’s return is very evident. He 
grasps Martin’s hand and warmly 
bids him welcome, and as he 
speaks, his dark, massive face 
brightens up wonderfully. He isa 
stern-looking, hard-featured man is 
Lieutenant Sherlock, of a thick-set 
figure and powerful frame. He is 
not tall, but he gives the impression 
of possessing great strength and 
powers of endurance. His face is 
weather-beaten and seamed with 
ancient scars of the small-pox. His 
hair is iron-grey, short and stiff. 
He has a clear, cold, blue eye and a 
firm,decided mouth. There is some- 
thing sailor-like in his speech, air, 
and movements, but there is even 
more apparent the man of a firm 
and indomitable will. He is past 
sixty years of age, but is still strong 
and active as at thirty. He has 
been in the coast-guard service all 
his life, and for the last four or 
five years has been stationed at 
Skegsthorpe Sands. 

From the moment of the Lieu- 
tenant’s return home, the little 
parlour was the scene of mirth 
and rejoicing that lasted the even- 
ing through. The natural dis- 
position to jollity peculiar to the 
season was enhanced a hundred- 
fold by the unlooked-for return of 
the young sailor. Martin Sherlock 
had been absent from home more 
than two years, during which time 
he had been twice to India, and, 
on the second voyage, had been 
promoted to the office of second 
mate. He had been at sea ever 
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since he was sixteen. He was now 
about twenty two years of age, and 
was a fine, frank-looking fellow, 
nearly six feet high, with an open, 
fearless, blue eye, a well tanned skin, 
anda handsome sun-burnt face. His 
hearty ringing laugh, bespeaking a 
frank and genial nature, was enough 
to raise the spirits of the most 
down-hearted person who heard it. 
His manners were rough but modest; 
his bearing sailor-like, but that of 
a person with self-respect and who 
was at heart a gentleman. He had 
so much to tell of his late voyages, 
so much to hear of home doings in 
his absence, that the tea would have 
remained on the table till supper- 
time, had not Mary, mindful of cer- 
tain coming festivities, stolen off into 
the kitchen and urged Saphira, the 
Lieutenant’s one servant, to remove 
the tea-tray without further orders. 


‘With which request Saphira com- 


plied forthwith, stating it as her 
belief that ‘Miss Laurinda would 
sit talking yonder all night now she 
was off, thinking no more of the 
housework than a babe, not she, 
bless your life!’ for Saphira had 
no very high opinion of Miss 
Laurinda’s management of domestic 
matters. 

Before, then, Martin had half 
finished the history of his voyages, 
or told how he had gained the good- 
will of the captain and been pro- 
mised further promotion by his 
employers, as soon as he had passed 
his examination for first mate, Sa- 
phira walked in and carried off the 
tea-tray, and Mary got out the cards 
for a rubber at whist. 

This rubber at whist was an annual 
thing in the Lieutenant’s house- 
hold—a Christmas rite no more to 
be omitted than the going to church 
or eating of turkey on the morrow; 
for Lieutenant Sherlock is a man 
with whom old customs are sacred 
things (he had played the game with 
his father and grandfather before him 
—old seamen who had fought under 
Nelson and Howe in their day), 
and the Lieutenant is essentially 
conservative of nature, and not given 
to change either his habits or his 
opinions lightly. 

So the game was duly played, and 
with an amount of levity and merri- 
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ment highly indecorous in whist- 
players. Even the Lieutenant, 
ordinarily grave and sober enough 
in manner, and a rigorous stickler 
for the strict game, was quite jocose 
to-night. So much so, indeed, that 
his sister, Miss Laurinda, caught 
the infection, and quoted scraps of 
melancholy poetry (after her manner 
when light of heart), and thrice 
trumped her partner’s best card. 

But the great feature of the 
evening was to follow. Shortly 
before nine o’clock, Mary rose from 
the card-table and betook herself 
to the kitchen, with an air of business 
that indicated important prepara- 
tions going on in that direction. 
After some half an hour’s absence, 
during which a clatter of knives 
and forks was continually audible, 
and an odour of savoury cook- 
ing ever increasing, she returned 
to announce that ‘the guests had 
arrived,’ a fact which a certainshuf- 
fling of heavy boots on the kitchen 
floor and a hoarse coughing and 
growling from that quarter an- 
nounced for itself. 

Offering his arm to his sister, the 
Lieutenant, followed by his son and 
daughter, adjourned to the kitchen, 
where the guests, six in number, 
stood cap in hand, trying, it seemed 
—from the way in which they stood 
one behind another—to look like 
one. They were the coast-guards- 
men of the Skegsthorpe station— 
six as fine fellows as one would 
wish to see, whom the Lieutenant 
annually invited to sup with himself 
and family on Christmas-eve. 
Kindly greetings having passed 
between all parties present, and the 
coast-guardsmen having recovered 
themselves sufficiently to disembar- 
rass themselves of their caps and 
find their voices (which seemed 
remarkably low down and difficult 
to get at, by the way), the host 
invited them to draw to the board. 

Down the centre of the kitchen 
( a famous kitchen it was, with a 
bright, red-brick floor, a raftered 
roof, and a glowing array of polished 
utensils on the walls) was placed a 
table, on which a substantial supper 
lay spread. There was a round of 
spic beef, an enormous and 
highly decorated pork-pie, a dish of 
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hot sausages with mashed potatoes, 
a stuffed chine, with mince pies 
at all the four corners, and a grand 
bowl of cake and ale in the centre. 
A regular Lincolnshire supper—the 
mere sight of which was enough to 
provoke an appetite (or a fit of 
dyspepsia). These solid and season- 
able dainties had all been prepared 
by Saphira Shaw, aided by Miss 
Mary, who had not been ashamed to 
tuck up her sleeves and break the 
potatoes in a wooden bowl, or lay 
out the knives and forks, or cut 
the cake, or pour out the beer; 
but, on the contrary, had assisted 
in all these offices, and displayed 
the liveliest interest in her father’s 
guests, whose comfort she studied 
in a way that, if possible, increased 
their old admiration for‘ Miss Mary.’ 

Grace having been said by the 
Lieutenant, the party fell to their 
suppers without delay. When his 
hospitality had been done justice to, 
the master of the house rose from 
his chair at the head of the table, 
and taking the bowl of cake and ale 
in his hands, said in his strong, deep 
voice,— 

‘Here’s a merry Christmas to you 
one and all. This is not the first 
time we’ve met here on Christmas- 
eve, and I hope we'll live to meet 
many times more. Our party isone 
less this year than last,’ (an allu- 
sion to a coast-guardsman drowned 
a few months before, in giving 
assistance at a wreck); ‘and we 
have the loss of a good and brave 
man to mourn. But he died doing 
his duty, and I hope as much may 
be said of us when we’re dead and 
gone. You'll be glad to hear that 
the country doesn’t overlook such 
conduct. Anson’s case has been 
represented in the right quarter, 
and there'll be something for his 
widow and children” (Hoarse 
growls of applause from the six 
coast-guardsmen, and an audible 
sob from Miss Laurinda). ‘ But 
this is Christmas-eve, and I don’t 
want to dwell on a sad subject. If 
we are one less this year, we are also 
one more than we expected. Here’s 
my son just come home in time for 
Christmas, and that’s a pleasure we 
didn’t look for. From the way in 
which he is eyeing the bow], [ may 
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take it as a hint that I have said 
enough, I suppose. So I'll just wish 
you all a merry Christmas once 
more, and pass it round.’ 

Whereupon Lieutenant Sherlock 
raised the bowl to his lips, and 
drinking off a deep draught, passed 
it round in due course—first to the 
ladies, then to his son, and so on 
to the six bronze-faced seamen who 
sat as guests at his board. Of 
course Aunt Laurinda could not let 
the bowl pass without uttering a 
sentiment over it, and shedding a 
tear or two, which she did with 
such vehemence that, at the very 
first sip of the hot and potent 
beverage, she was seized with chok- 
ing, and obliged to retire into the 
back kitchen, where Saphira had to 
administer cold water and slaps on 
the back before she could recover 
herself. 

When the excitement this little 
scene had created had subsided, one 
of the coast-guardsmen, Griffiths by 
name (a short man with a voice so 
gruff as to be almost a growl), got 
upon his legs, after a considerable 
amount of nudging from his com- 
panions, and started to make a 
speech. Staring very hard at the 
stuffed chine, and coughing a bass 
cough behind the back of his hand, 
he began as follows :— 

‘Sur, it being the wish of my 
mates here present, and being like- 
wise the oldest man on this station, 
which I’ve been twenty years in the 
sarvice, and my father thirty afore 
me, as you're aware—rising, as I say, 
to wish you and your family here 
present, which we do wish, and 
hearty too, and feels the honour of 
their company.’—(Here feeling him- 
self getting rather astray, Griffiths 
paused and looked hard at the bow on 
Miss Laurinda’s cap.) ‘ For, sur, we 
all knows that good officers makes 
good men, and—and’ (coughing and 
getting a little more astray here)— 
‘ we wish, sur, todo by you as you do 
by us; and when a man wishes to 
what is right, he can’t be far wrong 
say I, which was true of Jim Anson, 
if of anybody, as you’re all aware of. 
For when I says to him, says I, 
“Jim, you'll never weather it my 
lad;” says he, “Give me the rope- 

nd, mate; I’m bound for the brig 
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or for kingdom come;” and jumps 
smack in, and swims off to the poor 
souls, though they was fools to run 
in so close, with the wind nor’-east 
by east; and if a man is a Grimsby 
chap, and don't know his chart, why 
he oughtn’t to be trusted wi’ a 
vessel say I; for you know well 
enough, Mr. Martin’ (turning to 
the young seaman, with a colloquial 
air), ‘that if the skipper is out in 
his reckonings’ (Here a nudge and 
a whisper from his neighbour warned 
him ‘to lay to’—a direction that 
only added to Mr. Griffiths’s bewil- 
derment), ‘why, then, you see, as 
how you can’t—that is I mean, 
sur, as how—as_ how it’s my wish, 
and it’s the wish of the company 
here present ’—(Griffiths suddenly 
stopped, gasped hard, and then 
blurted out) ‘to—to drink your 
wery good ’ealth and ’appiness, and 
wish you many of ’em, as we hearty 
do and ever will.’ 

With which John Griffiths 
plumped himself down in his seat, 
and stared at the kitchen clock for 
five minutes, as though on the point 
of a fit, while his comrades thumped 
the table and cried ‘hear hear,’ till 
the crockery jingled again on the 
shelves. 

After the toasts followed songs, 
in which the Lieutenant and his 
children joined, for they were 4 
musical family, and knew what they 
were about in the matter of bal- 
lads and glees. Miss Mary led 
the way with ‘ Wapping Old Stairs, 
(by request)—which she sang in 
a manner that would have roused 
the enthusiasm of critics had there 
been any present, and of course 
delighted her audience immensely. 
Then Martin volunteered a song 
all about somebody’s ‘blue eyes, 
and ‘a heart that never changed,’ 
which had often been admired in 
nautical circles, and no doubt would 
have been equally approved to-night, 
only he couldn’t remember more than 
two verses out of the ten, which of 
course somewhat marred its success. 
This was made up for, however, by 
an offer on the Lieutenant’s part to 
sing ‘The Death of Nelson,’ which 
he did with a fine voice, and in ® 
very manly style, causing Miss 
Laurinda to retreat once more into 
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the back kitchen, overpowered by 
emotion. Encouraged by the persua- 
sions of his officer, one of the men 
next ventured on a song. Singing 
was Dixon’s forte; and when the 
big fellow cleared his throat and 
stood up, the eyes of his comrades 
were turned on him as with evident 
expectation. Whether it was that 
Mr. Dixon was not in his usual voice 
to-night, or that he was a little 
embarrassed before his audience, is 
not certain, but his singing sounded 
very much like talking in a minor 
key to the uninitiated ear. The 
melody was so abstruse that Mary 
could never fairly catch it. The 
burden of the song seemed to be 


So, he said, my dear love, will you tr-ew 
and faithful be ? 


which was repeated over and over 
again in the most doleful way, fol- 
lowed by a sort of dirge-like chorus 
(in which the men joined), to the 
effect that— 


He was buried in the deep, deep sex—ee. 


But the satisfaction that this idea 
seemed to impart to the nautical 
inind was immense. 

It was pleasant to witness the 
footing on which all parties met, 
and the good understanding that 
existed between Lieutenant Sherlock 
and his men. He knew -how to 
make them feel at ease without 
losing a fraction of his own dignity. 
Though there was an absence of 
restraint on the part of the guests, 
and every man present knew he was 
right welcome, the relative position 
of the entertainer and the enter- 
tained was never forgotten for a 
moment. The manners of the host 
had relaxed something of their usual 
stiffness and severity, but he was 
still their officer, and the distinction 
was never lost sight of by either 
party. When the pipes and grog 
made their appearance the ladies 
retired. For an hour or more the 
Lieutenant and his son sat and 
smoked with his guests, who listened 
to ‘Mr. Martin’s’ pleasant talk of 
his late voyages with much interest, 
joining in the conversation intelli- 
gently enough. Shortly before mid- 
night the party broke up, the men 
first drinking the health of the 
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family, with three cheers, and wish- 
ing the Lieutenant and Mr. Martin 
all prosperity for the coming year. 
Then they took their leave orderly 
and soberly as when they arrived ; 
for had any man forgotten himself 
and indulged too freely in his host’s 
strong drinks, he would not have 
been invited to that table a second 
time. Lieutenant Sherlock not only 
set an example of strict sobriety 
himself, but he required and exacted 
itin his men. On all questions of 
discipline he was severe; but of 
drunkenness he was _ intolerant: 
that vice he never overlooked, never 
made allowances for—no matter who 
the offender might be. 

Ere the kitchen clock struck 
twelve, the coast-guardsmen had all 
taken their departure, and the Lieu- 
tenant and his son were left alone. 
For a few minutes they sat talking 
together by the hearth. But Martin 
was tired out with his long journey, 
and yawned, and could scarcely keep 
his eyes open. Seeing this, the 
Lieutenant took up one of the can- 
dles from the table, and handing it 
to his son, said, 

‘Be off to bed, my lad; you're 
half asleep already. We'll talk mat- 
ters over to morrow.’ And all fur- 
ther inquiries concerning his son’s 
affairs were postponed till the morn- 
ing. 

The father and son shook hands 
and parted—Martin to go blunder- 
ing up-stairs to his chamber, with 
his rolling sea-gait, yet unused to 
steady ground, and the Lieutenant 
to make the tour of the house and 
inspect the locks and windows ere 
he retired for the night. 

But when the Lieutenant had 
gone round and seen that all, was 
safe, he did.not proceed to his own 
room, but sat down before the 
kitchen fire, and remained there 
some half hour or more in a brown 
study. And as he sat there gazing 
at the dying fire, he seemed to grow 
older and sterner of face every 
minute. His brows became knitted 
into a dark line, and the furrows 
deepened round his mouth. He sat 
there until the fire went out, and the 
candle burnt low in the sockct; 
then, rising up with a start as the 
clock struck one, he drew off his 
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shoes and quietly ascended the stair- 
case to his own room. Arrived 
there, he did not go to bed; he sat 
down on the edge of the bed with 
the same look upon his face. After a 
time he rose, and took from an old 
wardrobe a stout pilot jacket and a 
sou’-wester. These he put on, and 
then opened the door of the cham- 
ber, and stood listening on the 
threshold, as though to ascertain 
whether there was any one still 
awake or moving in the house. All 
was still; the only sound was the 
kitchen clock ticking loudly in the 
dark, and the heavy breathing of 
his son in the next room. After 
listening a few moments, the Lieu- 
tenant closed his door, locked it 
behind him, and stole noiselessly 
down stairs again. With cautious 
steps he entered the parlour, pro- 
ceeded to unlock the old-fashioned 
bureau that stood in one corner, and 
took from thence a brace of pistols 
and a boatswain’s whistle fastened 
toachain. That done, he blew out 
the light, groped his way into the 
kitchen, unbarred the door that led 
into the yard, and issued out of the 
house, locking the door after him 
and putting the key in his pocket. 
All this he did in a methodical 
deliberate way, that showed he was 
going through some familiar course 
of proceeding. 

As Lieutenant Sherlock stepped 
out of the house into the cold black 
night, he stopped a moment to look 
up at the windows, to see that no 
light still burned within doors. 
All was dark and silent, within 
and without. The only sound that 
reached his ear was the noise of the 
waves on the other side of the bank, 
breaking on the beach in the dark. 
But that sound never ceased there. 
Day and night, in storm or calm, 
the surge of rising or falling tides 
rose up from the adjoining shore. 
Even on still summer’s nights, when 
a hot silence lay over the neighbour- 
ing fields from sunset to dawn, if a 
window in Lieutenant Sherlock’s 
house were opened, you could hear 
the sea breathing heavily in its sleep. 

There was no wind to-night; but 
a recent storm had left a strong 
swell, and the breakers were rolling 
in with dull heavy roars. It was 
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bitingly cold and very dark—so dark 
that the very blackness with which 
you were enveloped made your eyes 
ache. You could not see a yard 
before you. Nota star was visible, 
nor was there any break or varia- 
tion of shade in the dense impene- 
trable pall overhead. 

Walking straight through the 


- dark, like a man that knew his way 


and could find it blindfolded, Lieu- 
tenant Sherlock proceeded down the 
sandy road in the direction of the 
sea-bank. He passed by the coast- 
guard station, and made his way 
through the road cut in the sand- 
bank out on to the beach. It was, 
perhaps, a trifle lighter there than 
on the land side of the bank, for 
there was neither house, tree, nor 
elevation; and now and then, when 
a great breaker heaved over in a 
mass of foam, a streak of something 
white was dimly visible. But he 
who did not know his ground well 
along the shore, would have found it 
impossible to walk a hundred yards 
in safety to-night. 

Keeping close in-land, under lee 
of the high sand-bank beside him, 
the Lieutenant turned his steps in a 
northward direction. At a steady 
but slow rate (for the light, soft sand 
rendered quick walking impossible), 
he continued his way along the 
coast for some two miles or more, 
always enveloped in the same dark- 
ness, always accompanied by the 
same roar of waves breaking close 
by. Only once he halted; when 
suddenly he found himself close 
upon a figure that seemed to have 
emerged instantaneously from the 
night. The click of a pistol fol- 
lowed, and a voice asking him who 
he was and what he did there. It 
was one of his own men, on duty. 
A recognition ensued, and they each 
went their way again; for Lieu- 
tenant Sherlock was not unused to 
turn out at night to see that the 
men who patrolled the coast were 
at their posts; so his appearance at 
this hour caused no comment. He 
had proceeded about a mile further, 
when he stopped, and, leaving the 
shore, climbed the sea-bank on his 
left. 

The spot he had reached was 
called Gibbet Point—a wild and 
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gloomy place, where the sands gra- 
dually merged into a sort of marine 
marsh, and a chaos of mud, water, 
samphire and sea-weed stretched for 
three or four miles along the coast. 
The features of the place were hidden 
at this hour; but, by daylight, even 
when the sun shone at its brightest, 
it had a nightmare look, and was 
sure to haunt you in your dreams, 
after you had once seen it. It 
derived its name from a tradition 
that some malefactor (a pirate, it 
was said, who had murdered three 
men and buried them in the neigh- 
bouring sand-hills), had been gib- 
beted there. In support of the 
tradition there was nothing to show 
but a thick post stuck in the sand, 
that looked like a tree-stump; but 
every one accepted it as the remains 
of the original gibbet, and regarded 
it as an unanswerable proof of the 
truth of the story. From this point, 
where Lieutenant Sherlock now 
stood, a light was visible a little 
further in advance—a dim, flicker- 
ing light, that looked like some will- 
o’-the-wisp from the marshes below. 
But it was stationary, and too high 
above the soil for that. It might be 
—it was—a signal that Lieutenant 
Sherlock understood, and that he 
sought, apparently; for no sooner 
did it meet his eye than he made 
his way towards it at once, keeping 
along the ridge of the sand-hills, 
which here were low and uneven, 
and, a little further on, sank down 
and disappeared altogether in the 
marsh. 

The light grew bigger as he ad- 
vanced, and gradually disclosed 
the window in which it burned 
—a closely-barred, grated window, 
across which moved the shadow of 
a figure, pacing to and fro without 
cessation. A few steps further on, 
and a black mass, as of a house or 
block of buildings, loomed close 
upon him. He was within a few 
yards of the building, when there 
issued from its walls a terrible 
sound. It was a wild, despairing 
cry—half human, half like the yell 
of some beast in pain. It was 


followed by a wailing and sobbing, 
as of a man weeping passionately 
and without restraint—more terrible 
this even than the cry. 
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Lieutenant Sherlock stood and 
listened, and, taking off his hat, 
wiped his brow and shivered. There 
was silence again; and then, after a 
pause, came the scraping of a violin, 
and a hoarse, hilarious voice roaring 
out ‘ The Battle of the Baltic,’ with 
infinite gusto. 

Lieutenant Sherlock drew closer 
to the window and listened. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line ; 
It was ten of April morn by the chime, 


sang the voice, boisterously, beating 
time on the floor with what sounded 
like a wooden leg. Then the voice 
stopped again, and the violin went 
on with the melody alone, scraping 
and groaning away in the dreariest 
fashion. Every now and then the 
music would be interrupted by 
one of those wild and mournful cries 
that seemed to shake the very win- 
dows of the house. After a pause, 
the singer would break out afresh, 
stopping from time to time, it 
seemed, to remonstrate with the in- 
terrupter. The song proceeded in 
snatches, thus— 


There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 


‘ Come, can’t yer hold that noise, 
and get a bit o’ sleep? It’s a nice 
way of spending Christmas-eve, 
chafing up and down a room all 
night long. Come, lie down awhile 
and rest yourself, 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And ocean was their grave: 
which, if you hadn’t got a steam 
leg, you couldn’t never keep on at 
it like that, back’ards and for’ards 
like a polar bear, sixteen times a 
minute. 

* Hearts of oak!’ our captain cried, while 
each gun 

Spread a death-shade round the ships. 


No, I’m out. There’s something 
about “adamantle lips,” but I’m 
blowed if these screechings don’t 
drive all the portry clean out of my 
old head. Let’s try again; and just 
you keep quiet till chorus time, 
there’s a fine fellow.’ 

But the further progress of ths 
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song was here interrupted by the 
Lieutenant himself. Putting the 
whistle to his lips, he blew upon it 
twice,—first softly, then louder, and 
with a peculiar shake at the close. 
The signal was quickly answered. 
A window opened overhead, and a 
weather-beaten face peered out into 
the night. The face, which, amongst 
other peculiarities, had that of 
having no nose, was surmounted by 
a glazed hat, on which the light in 
the window-sill shone, and revealed 
the word ‘ Vengeance,’ in letters 
half effaced, inscribed round the 
brim. 

‘Is that you, Captain ?’ whispered 
a gruff voice. ‘All right. I'll be 
down directly.’ 

The next moment the window 
was closed, the light removed, and 
the heavy stumping of a wooden leg 
was heard on the staircase. There 
was a short interval of drawing 
bolts and bars, and then the door 
opened, and Lieutenant Sherlock 
stood face to face with a stout old 
seaman, with a bald head, one leg, 
and not a vestige of a nose. 

‘ A bad night, Bunner, I’m afraid ?” 
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inquired the Lieutenant, in a low 
voice. 

‘Uncommon bad, sir” was the 
reply. 

‘Restless, eh? continued the 
Lieutenant. 

*You’d say so, Cap’en, if you 
had ha’ heerd the way we’ve been 
a goin’ on. A pretty noise we've 
been a makin’. Woke up, about bed- 
time, worse than usual, and been 
rampaging ever since. It’s very 
well we’ve got this end o’ the shore 
all to ourselves, or we’d be informed 
against by the neighbours, as sure 
as we're alive, for disturbin’ the 
peace.’ 

The old sailor took up the light, 
which he had placed at the foot of 
the staircase, stood on one side to 
let the Lieutenant pass in, and then 
bolted and barred the door after 
him as before. ; 

‘ Upstairs, sir?’ asked the seaman. 

Lieutenant Sherlock nodded his 
head in reply, and, preceded by the 
old sailor, who stumped on before 
him, light in hand, followed up the 
rickety staircase to a chamber on 
the first floor. 


MAY. 


F flowers snowy, scented May 

Ranks ever with the fairest : 

The season sweetest and most gay 
Is May month—time the rarest! 


But lovelier than the blithe May tide, 
Than May boughs blossom-laden, 

Is May, dear May, the winsome bride, 
The ever-peerless maiden ! 


No peerless maiden now, for she 
Smiles gay, a happy mother : 

Yet peerless still! there ne’er will be 
To match her such another! 
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INDIAN BARRACKS AND HOSPITALS.* 


*¥70X clamantis in,deserto,’ such 

is too often the voice of what 
is called a ‘erying evil.’ Such is 
especially the voice of an evil whose 
cry is muffled within the pages of 
a Parliamentary Llucbook in two 
folio volumes, each three inches 
thick. Experience of this truth it 
may be which induced the ‘ Royal 
Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the sanitary state of the army 
in India’ to stew down their pon- 
derous two-volume Report into a 
moderate octavo. But those who 
have taken the keenest and most 
enlightened interest in their pro- 
ceedings complain of this précis of 
evidence as ludicrous from its in- 
completeness, and are almost indig- 
nant that the result of their four 
years’ labour should have been 
distributed only in this emasculated 
shape to members of Parliament. 
It is true that a few copies of the 
folio edition, one hundred and fifty 
in all, were sent to the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, and were 
procurable by members upon special 
application only, so long as that 
meagre stock held out. But al- 
though a positive profit was, we 
believe, made upon the sale of the 
first Royal Sanitary Commission 
Report, no copies of these Indian 
folios have been offered for pur- 
chase at the parliamentary depots: 
and the type having been broken 
up, as it is alleged, by mistake, 
the work has already passed into 
the catalogue of rare books. 

The periodical press has done its 
best to keep at least the’ echoes of 
this alarming cry from falling flat 
upon the public ear. Quarterlies, 
monthlies, and weeklies, have 
caught them up and given them 
fresh utterance from time to time 
in the course of the last autumn 
and winter. It is to be hoped that 
these meritorious efforts have not 
been made in vain, and that the 
present session of Parliament will 
not pass by without assurance re- 
quired and given on the part of 


government that practical measures 
have ensued or shall ensue forth- 
with from the conclusions at which 
the Commissioners have arrived. 
We remember, however, the 
anxieties which the late Lord Her- 
bert, chairman of the first, as he 
was for a time of this second, Royal 
Army Sanitary Commission, suf- 
fered whilst out of office, for the 
fate of the measures it had most 
urgently recommended; we re- 
member also how, not being 
satisfied with pressure put upon 
government from his place in the 
House, he published in the Wesé- 
minster an article, authenticated by 
his initials, complaining of vexa- 
tious and mischievous delays; we 
recall the arduous toil undergone 
by five separate sub-commissions 
under his guidance in giving effect 
to the general scheme of reform; 
we consider the ominous fact that 
so late as the month of August last 
the Home working Commission for 
Indian Sanitary Reform was not 
yet constituted; and we conclude 
that the time has not yet arrived 
when it may be taken for granted 
that the ery of this special evil has 
done all it may do towards its cure. 
The evil, in its main aspect, is this. 
You shall see one thousand Eng- 
lish lads land in Bengal: that is, to 
be precise, nine hundred and forty 
privates ; but take drummers, non- 
commissioned and commissioned 
officers, and the regiment has eleven 
hundred and nineteen British sol- 
diers in all. They are such lads 
as stormed Delhi, as held Lucknow, 
as relieved it. Tospeak of meeting 
death in chiller guise than on a 
battle-field—they are such lads as 
fell into their ranks on deck when 
the Birkenhead was settling down, 
lest any confusion should rob the 
women and the children of one 
chance of life. Disembarking on 
the river bank below Calcutta, they 
form by companies. Roll drums! 
Band play! Now mark the fore- 
most company. So many as they 
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muster shall be swept off from the 
regiment’s muster roll when twenty 
months are gone. And the next 
twenty months shall sweep into the 
grave another company, and so on: 
for a whole century’s experience 
shows, now that men think it worth 
their while to read it, that ‘ besides 
death by natural causes, sixty-one, 
or, taking the English standard, 
sixty per thousand of our troops 
perish in India annually.’ 

We must call the reader’s especial 
attention to the first clause of the 
above sentence. For ‘sixty per 
thousand’ understates the whole 
death-rate ; and when the Commis- 
sioners estimate the actual loss which 
is to be supplemented annually 
by recruiting, they cannot fix it 
at less than sixty-nine per thousand. 
One company from every regiment 
in every twenty months; that is 
precise information, in a shape such 
as memory grasps and holds with 
ease, and it has been gathered from 
such sources as the great Napier in 
a fiery sigh longed to see laid 
before the Parliament of Britain. 

‘Would to God,’ he exclaims in 
his well-known volume on the civil 
and military mal-administration of 
India, ‘would to God that Parlia- 
ment had returns of the regiments 
quartered in these Colaba barracks 
from the year 1800, and of the 
British soldiers killed by them!’ 
But before plunging into any detail 
of reference to sources of statistics 
or nature of returns, the main 
assumption of the veteran’s excla- 
mation must be faced. Are the 
soldiers killed, or do they merely 
die? Are the sixty per thousand a 
fair price paid for the occupation 
of India, or has a spendthrift folly 
squandered them in wanton igno- 
rance of what a fair price may be? 
No man can read even an abstract 
of the Commissioners’ Report and 
remain in doubt as to what answer 
the inexorable nature of the facts 
demand. Many carped at the 
epithet ‘prescient, when William 
Napier had it carved upon the base 
of his brother’s statue in St. Paul’s. 
Whether the word has its right 
shape or not, the substance of its 


* Part ii, chap. vi. 
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meaning is true to the character 
of the genius it would describe. 
Four years’ laborious inquiry 
into the conclusions of manifold 
experiences end in proving that 
Charles Napier spoke with intuition, 
not upon assumption. 

It has been, we fear it still is, 
said that, let the death-rate of our 
troops be what it will, the climate 
of India kills them, and that the 
sad, stern fact cuts all discussion 
short. Napier met such talk with 
his own withering scorn. ‘ India,’™* 
said he,‘ is not unhealthy. Climate 
is made to bear the sins of gin and 
crowded barracks.’ And if a special 
instance were alleged, he was bold 
to meet it after the following 
sort :—t 

It is said Delhi is unhealthy. If this be 
a fact there is no more to say ; but a rigid 
police to keep the town clean, sound sani- 
tary rules about irrigation for the canal, 
which runs much too rapidly to produce 
malaria, if the banks are kept clean, would, 
perhaps, make Delhi as healthy as any part 
of India. In most parts of India the effects 
of man’s imprudence is attributed to climate! 
If a man gets drunk, the sun has given him 
a headache, and so on. Every garden at 
Delhi, if not kept clean, becomes a morass; 
weeds flourish, filth runs riot, and Delhi is 
unhealthy ! 


Royal Commissioners are not often 
epigrammatic, and there is certainly 
a startling energy of negation in 
the statement that ‘India is not 
unhealthy.’ Nevertheless, their 
chapter on the ‘Topography and 
Climate of India,’t in almost as 
much to contradict the popular 
notion as to modify the old Gene- 
ral’s assertion. Indeed, they intro- 
duce their summary of Mr. Glai- 
sher’s ‘comprehensive view of the 
geographical distribution of atmo- 
spheric phenomena over this vast 
and various peninsula’ with some- 
thing like a protest against the 
prejudice it is likely to encounter. 

According to the popular notion, the 
mortality of the British in India is ex- 
plained by the heat and strangeness of the 
climate. Hot climates are believed to be 
hostile to human life, and to be especially 
deadly to the English race. 


Then—after laying it down that 


t Page 59, 8vo Report. 
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heat, moisture, and variation between 
night and day temperature, are the 
three special climatic conditions to 
which the soldier in India is ex- 
_posed—they put the question, What 
amount and kind of infiuence these 
climates are likely to exercise upon 
the soldier’s health? and com- 
mence their answer with the follow- 
ing truly notable passage :— 


In dealing with this important question, 
we are struck with the absence of direct 
allegations against climate in the stational 
reports. Although most of these reports 
contain statements more or less specific as 
to the effect of particular seasons on the 
amount of disease, the reporters do not 
attribute the soldiers’ mortality to the 
climate of the stations, Other causes are 
usually assigned. This negative evidence is 
of great importance as against the common 


opinion regarding the fatal character of 


Indian climates, 


Malaria is the scourge of human 
health in India. From the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin its blighting 
influence is to be traced. It is the 
chief cause among the natives 
of fever, marasmus, and spleen 
disease. It has apparently much to 
do with the course of epidemic 
cholera. But malaria is not the 
offspring of climate as its single 
parent. Napier seems to put his 
finger upon the precise mode of its 
generation when writing of those 
rank Delhi gardens by the water- 
side. It is the product of heat, 
moisture, and vegetable decomposi- 
tion; sub-soil water having perhaps 
the greatest influence on its pro- 
duction. And observations upon 
the decrease of this subtle and 
malignant agent, under certain cir- 
cumstances, go far towards justify- 
ing the statement that man’s im- 
prudence is often to be blamed in 
India for what is treated as the 
mere effect of climate. ‘It is satis- 
factory to know,’ say the Commis- 
sioners, ‘that malaria has every- 
where disappeared before clearing, 
sub-soil drainage, and improved 
agriculture.... Part of the deadly 
terrai of Northern India has become 
comparatively healthy by clearing 
away the forest and cultivating the 
soil.’ 

_ There is, of course, a wider ques- 
tion here pointed at than any, how- 
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ever wide, of mere military adminis- 
tration. How we should deal by the 
soil, by the villages, by the towns, 
by the cities of our great Indian 
Empire; how we have dealt,—how 
We are now dealing by them,—are 
questions put with subtle force by 
that huge Indian Sphinx, which 
eats our men because we fail to 
guess her lesser riddles, on canton- 
ments, barrack-ranges, and military 
hospitals. The finger of the Com- 
mission could not but point out- 
wards, at times, towards that vaster 
horizon; but it was right to keep 
its purview as close as might be 
round the miltary lines. In a short 
notice of their survey, we may not 
take a larger liberty ; but may and 
will reverse the order of indication, 
pointing inwards from what lies 
around the military station, to the 
barrack-yard, the barrack-room, and 
the canteen. 

The sanitary reformer, wherever 
he may labour, condemns himself 
not seldom to the condition of that 
unsavoury sage in Laputa, who, not 
content with the manufacture of 
meat from manure by agricultural 
process, endeavoured to reach the 
result by direct experiment. But he 
who would even speak of sanitary 
reform in India, must march ankle- 
deep in ordure at once and all 
along. Enter into the subject alpha- 
betically, for instance, and inquire 
of Ahmednuggar. It has 36,000 in- 
habitants, and no latrines. The 
natives use ‘the very boundary of 
our camp for this purpose; and the 
report from the station remarks, 
with touching simplicity, that ‘ the 
smell of ordure is very perceptible.’ 

Bangalore is a station 3000 feet 
above the sea, with the climate of a 
hill-station, as healthy as any in 
Europe. There are 1700 troops; 
and a native population of about 
125,000 has grown up within the 
cantonment. ‘This, too, ‘ resorts to 
open places’ close round. The la- 
trines enjoyed by some houses of 
the better class, are wells sunk in 
the ground within the house, which 
are closed up when filled, and others 
opened. Add to this, that there is 
a dirt-heap almost at every door; 
that the filth from the cowhouses 
flows into open drains; that the 
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bazaar horses, and other domestic 
animals, are kept in the houses; 
that slaughterhouses and tanneries 
are crowded together without any 
plan; that the Ulsoor tank, which 
receives sewage from town, barrack, 
and hospital, is used for drinking; 
that the very wells are poisoned by 
percolating filth—and, upon con- 
sideration, it will not cause amaze- 
ment to learn that the mortality of 
European soldiers has been as much 
as 129 per 1000 (including cholera) 
in one year. 

The abstract of statistical returns 
from Calcutta, so far as the sur- 
roundings of Fort William are con- 
cerned, being pithily given, may be 
bodily copied :— 


Estimated population of Calcutta, 
500,000. Water and drainage bad. Rain- 
fall flows slowly away or evaporates, 
causing humidity, filth, foul drains, stag- 
nant water, jungle, and nuisances, 


A, B, and C thus disposed of, we 
will take D, and then have done 
with it. Say Dinapore. The ab- 
stract is again worth giving in its 
own words :— 

Bazaars over crowded, badly drained, and 
filthy. Last year, some streets were un- 
passable dunghills until cleared. Elephant 
sheds and all the south of the station in a 
state disgraceful to any cantonment. Meat 
market very bad in rains; drainage very 
deficient; no regular system. Drains in 
some places choked up; in others, forming 
deep holes of festering mud. Ventilation 
very bad. No latrines, although the popu- 
lation is as thick as may ec. Dead bodies 
sometimes buried within huts. 


Chosen by alphabet, not by abo- 
mination, these four instances may 
serve as specimens of the general 
condition of sanitary matters in the 
towns and districts where stand the 
barracks, which, ‘gin’ and other 
accessories helping, kill our soldiers, 
in the opinion of the Conqueror of 
Scinde. Shall we say gin and water, 
on the hypothesis of any mitigation 
to the fiery dram ? 

We have had personal experience, 
in other eastern lands than Hindos- 
tan, of the singular freshness and 
aération of water, well churned in 


* Observations on the Evidence contained in Stational Returns, §c. 
Since republished in a separate form. 
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an old goat-skin, strapped to a 
man’s back, for transit under a 
blazing sun. Make the distance 
longer than a man can easily 
trudge; fill a bullock-cart with 
bullock-skins, or old casks; let it 
creak along a dusty road, under 
the same torrid glare, and you have 
done your best to spoil your water, 
even had it come gushing from some 
cool shadowy grot. 

But such a tank as that of Ul- 
soor, commemorated above, is no 
Castalia to begin with: and when 
the ‘bheestie,’ or the more arti- 
ficial bullock-cart, has conveyed its 
water to the big earthen jars under 
the pent roof of the barracks, it 
surely needs an Eastern thirst to 
make the liquid potable. Miss 
Nightingale,* with her own sharp, 
incisive wit, treats thus of the qua- 
lity of the general water-supply :— 


Where tests have been used, the com- 
position of the water reads like a very 
intricate prescription, containing nearly all 
the: chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, and car- 
bonates in the pharmacopcia, besides silica, 
and large quantities of organic matter 
(animal and vegetable}, which the reports 
apparently consider as nutritive, for few of 
them but ‘consider’ the water ‘good’ and 
‘wholesome ;’ e.g., Fort William, Cal- 
cutta, says that the water for cooking, 
drinking, &c., is carried from a tank filled 
by surface drainage, which tank is kept 
‘perfectly clean,’ and is ‘generally free 
from surface impurities.’ ‘ Many city tanks 
are in a most filthy condition, producing 
malaria.” Sealkote calls its water ‘ de- 
cidedly good,’ while containing a consider- 
able portion of sulphate of lime. Ghazee- 
pore calls its water ‘ good and sweet,’ and 
says ‘ that it does not seem contaminated by 
the amount of leaves that necessarily fall 
into open structures.’ Chunar says that 
its water is clear, sweet, and inodorouvs, ‘if 
allowed to settle before it isdrunk.’ Agra’s 
water is ‘laxative,’ and apt to disagree af 
first. Dinapore admits that its wells have 
been poisoned by infiltration from barrack 
privies. Nusseerabad says, ‘ the flavour (of 
the water) varies according to the quantity 
of the salts.’ At Murree, the quality is 
‘considered inferior by native visitors, and 
to cause colic.’ ‘Boiling’ and filtration 
through sand and charcoal are necessary 
to ‘render it wholesome. At Hazaree- 
baugh, tank-water, ‘on standing, copiously 
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deposits’ and contains ‘organic matter in 
considerable quantity.’ Its well-water for 
domestic use contains silicic, phosphoric, 
hydrochloric, and carbonic acids. But it is 
satisfactory to know that persons ‘ parti- 
cular about the quality of their drinking 
water’ can obtain their supply from 
‘several good wells,’ 

But why fence thus with acces- 
sories. The ‘ gin,’ or rather rum, 
is probably not often watered. Upon 
the dram and the barrack, the Com- 
missioners confirm the General’s 
verdict abundantly; and that not 
only in respect of the mischief 
wrought by both agents separately, 
but in respect of the shrewdness 
which couples them in one ana- 
thema. The necessary link which 
binds them, Napier thus points 
out :— 

In the Bengal Presidency, the barracks 

are, with few exceptions, extremely bad; 
but more pernicious still is the number of 
men crammed into them. Losses by battle 
sink to nothing compared with those inflicted 
by improperly constructed barracks and the 
jamming of soldiers. No other word is 
sufficiently expressive. ... The soldier 
rises at night, feverish or in profuse per- 
spiration, to sleep out on the ground amidst 
damp exhalations, Indian night air in the 
autumn months is dangerous to all who 
sleep exposed; but to do so, when heated 
by an over-crowded room, is death, Some 
may escape or merely lose health; but to 
escape is the exception—the rule is death. 
Aware of this danger, veterans endure— 
lying restless and miserable till the dawn 
comes, and with it the blazing sun of India 
—a wretched, sleepless night to prepare for 
a burning day! Languid and unhappy, 
they go to their duties, seeking by drams to 
Sustain body and mind against over- 
whelming lassitude and low spirits; and 
this artificial excitement carries them 
through the day. But again the night of 
misery returns, the dram does its daily 
deadly work, and liver and brain become 
inflamed, fever supervenes, and the mind 
sinks under bodily suffering and hopeless- 
hess of change. 
_ All bad influences being thus brought 
into full activity, it follows that men soon 
die, or become drunken, feeble creatures, 
and always on the sick lists, to be discharged 
with a pension between thirty or forty 
years of age, after costing the public enor- 
mous sums without equivalent service. This 
inhuman drain upon public life and health, 
and upon the public treasury, constantly 
goes on, and the soldiers able to remain in 
the ranks are but half the strong fellows 
they would be if properly lodged. 
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Epigrammatic as these lines are, 
they are absolutely free from ex- 
aggeration. They seem to have 
mapped out beforehand for the 
Commission its course of inquiry, 
and serve as an admirable epitome 
of the information it has amassed. 
The fierce and bitter personalities 
of their writer’s controversy with 
the Court of Directors, misled many 
minds in their judgment upon the 
public value of his work; but there 
is a circumstance within the know- 
ledge of the writer of this notice, 
which makes it by no means impro- 
bable that the Commissioners’ Re- 
port is the direct and immediate 
offspring of the old warrior’s tren- 
chant words. For long before the 
first issue of any Royal Commission 
on this subject, the present writer 
has frequently seen that one volume 
of Napier in the hands of him who 
was the originator and first con- 
ductor of the inquiry, the man who, 
as Lord Grey de Ripon justly said 
at Salisbury, ‘ has halved the death- 
rate of the British army,’ the late 
Lord Herbert of Lea. 

That the fatal and sure connexion 
between the Indian barrack and the 
dram is indeed almost inevitable, 
has recently received a painful il- 
lustration in the sight of the whole 
attentive nation. It would be a 
task as useless as melancholy, when 
reviewing certain portions of the 
evidence adduced upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Crawley’s court-martial, 
should any one attempt to appor- 
tion between the hapless Serjeant- 
Major Lilley and his sick wife, the 
quantities of strong drink which 
found their way into his place of 
confinement. But the last remarks 
made by the Duke of Cambridge, 
upon the finding of the Court, admit 
that Lilley’s long-earned character 
for sobriety was not undeserved. 
This tried and seasoned soldier, 
done to death by complicated blun- 
ders of severity, such as the heart 
of England will not soon forget, 
even though it may acquiesce in 
the justice of his Colonel’s acquittal 
—this man, who receives again a 
post-mortem absolution from the 
Commander-in-Chief, is driven at 
last to the resource of Napier’s 
veteran; and the dram-bottle in his 
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boot testifies to the dire force of the 
temptation which besets a ‘ languid 
and unhappy’ soldier, struggling 
in an Indian bungalow against ‘ las- 
situde and low spirits.’ 

True, he was in confinement under 
his commander’s frown; but the 
quarters in which he underwent his 
close arrest were stated to be 
superior to what an officer of his 
rank might often fairly occupy: 
and as for the confinement of the 
British private soldier in India, 
when neither under arrest nor sus- 
picion of offence, let it be borne in 
mind that in hot weather, the nor- 
mal weather in fact, he is kept close 
within the barrack-room, the same 
in which he has passed the night, 
for eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, excepting always at certain 
stations, such as Kamptee, where, 
on its own showing, ‘for many 
months of the year the men are 
confined to barracks for twenty out 
of twenty-four hours!’ Little won- 
der that, as an officer of long and 
varied Indian experience told us, 
‘ the men lie about and curse.’ 

But now for the amenities of these 
barracks themselves. Here is the 
general statement as given in the 
recapitulation of the Report :— 

Both barracks and hospitals are built at 
or close to the level of the ground, without 
any thorough draught between the floors 
and the ground. And the men, both in 
barrack-rooms and sick wards, are exposed 
to damp and malaria from this cause as well 
as from want of drainage. ‘The ventilation 
is generally imperfect; and from the ar- 
rangement of doors and windows, men are 
exposed to hurtful draughts, Many of the 
rooms are too high, and as a consequence 
there is much surface overcrowding, both 
in barracks and hospitals, although with 
large cubic space. In a number of in- 
stances, both the space and area per bed are 
much too small. 


We break off the quotation here, 
although we have not done with it, 
to point out what we rarely need to 
do—an objection to an inference of 
the Commissioners. We have marked 
a line in italics above. The ‘ surface 
overcrowding’ is not necessarily ‘a 
consequence’ of excessive heights 
in rooms. Napier did not, perhaps, 
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fully know of how much greater 
consequence is breadth than height 
in the cubic capacity of rooms; 
but he well knew that the conse- 
quence was great. Yet he deliber- 
ately built high and narrow rooms 
on several occasions, as he tells us, 
in hopes of reducing the surface 
overcrowding to ’a physical impossi- 
bility in the teeth of the obstinate 
carelessness and ignorance with 
which the sanitary reformer of an 
Indian army had in his day to con- 
tend. It would appear from the 
hint of our Report, that his almost 
despairing hope has proved in vain. 
Indeed, he would seem to have sus- 
pected that it might: for he writes 
thus on one occasion to Sir H. 
Gough :—* 

The stench of a low, bad barrack is in the 
morning horrible, No European barracks 
should be less than thirty feet high; the 
number of the men should be painted on 
the doors, and officers in command held 
responsible for this being observed. 

And therewith we revert to our 
extract from the recapitulation :— 

Barracks and hospitals have frequently 
no glazed windows, and only wooden 
shutters. Both barrack-rooms and sick 
wards are, as arule, dark, There are often 
four, or even six rows of beds between the 
opposite doors or windows, increasing 
greatly the already existing difficulty of 
ventilation, and exposing the inmates to 
foul air, The greater proportion of the 
force is lodged in barracks in such large 
numbers per room as to be very injurious 
to health; many of these rooms being 
several hundreds of feet in length, and 
some of them containing from a quarter to 
half a regiment each! 

May we be allowed to cite an 
instance or two from the stational 
reports again, to give some definite 
and precise notion of the cases 
whence these inferences of the 
recapitulation have been drawn ? 

The reader may remember the 
salubrious condition of Dinapore as 
described above; with its absence 
of latrines, and its population ‘as 
thick as may be,’ with its foul 
elephant sheds, its dead bodies 
buried in huts, and its drains 
choked up. This Indian elysium 1s 
the'site of a magnificent barrack- 


* Life and Opinions, vol. iii. p. 8. 
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range, not simply crowded, but 
built to be crow ded—on the ‘ more 
and merrier’ principle, apparently. 
The site of this monument of mili- 
tary sanitary skill is ‘tolerably 
open, but its ‘ventilation is ob- 
scured by vegetation.’ Two of the 
barrack-rooms are each no less than 
eight hundred and twenty-six feet 
long by thirty-five wide, and only 
from seventeen to eighteen feet 
high. They have doors on opposite 
sides, and no windows, although 
verandahs exist. The floors, which 
have no ventilation underneath, are, 
with a view, no doubt, to the pecu- 
liarity of Dinapore’s reported ‘damp 
climate in rains, of that spongy, 
soppy substance, ‘ half-burnt brick.’ 
Three hundred and eight men 
occupy one of its long rooms; and 
this being placed ‘east and west, 
which is the prevailing wind, i 
hence badly ventilated.’ There is 
a touching ingenuousness in the 
remark appended by the local 
authority who reports, ‘ that it is 
next to impossible for barracks of 
this construction to be moderately 
healthy.’ The return under the 
heading of ‘Prevailing Diseases 
among European Troops,’ is in com- 
plete harmony with the premises: 
‘Fevers—remittent, quotidian, ter- 
tian; dysentery—prevalent and 
severe ; cholera almost every year ; 
rheumatism. Worst-ventilated part 
of barrack, most liable to cholera.’ 
Fort William, Calcutta, is quite up 
to this mark in the ‘catalogue of 
disease. For fevers there are ‘inter- 
mittent, quotidian, quartan, tertian, 
double tertian, remittent, continued ; 
dysentery —acute, chronic; cholera— 
bilious, spasmodic ; small-pox—be- 
nign, confluent; rheumatism—acute, 
chronic.’ These diseases occasion 
from sixty to sixty-five per cent. 
of total sick, and from seventy- 
five to eighty per cent. of total 
deaths. The native population 
enjoy corresponding bad health 
thereabouts; the causes assigned 
being ‘rank jungle, filth, stagnant 
water, di amp, foul drains, bad drain- 
age, bad, unwholesome, brackish 
drinking-wate r, and also ‘bad over- 
crowding —bad, indec “dl, since it 
falls under the censure of authori- 
ties who consider, as they positively 
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do at Fort William, that ‘ perfect 
accommodation,’ in the first story 
Dalhousie barracks, may be obtained 
in one room, for three hundred and 
six men. It is true there are limits 
even to their satisfaction with some 
of the ‘jamming’ practised in other 
parts of this fortification: for the 
so-called West Barracks, which are 
bomb-proof, contain three hundred 
men in nine rooms, whereas ‘one 
half,’ in the recorded opinion of these 
not over-fastidious critics, ‘ would be 
too many.’ Within these frowsty 
precints we cannot refrain from once 
more quoting Napier, who had both 
taken their right measure in par- 
ticular, and anticipated the more 
general conclusions of the Commis- 
sion on the unhappy choice of Cal- 
cutta as the first port of debarkation 
for European soldiery. 

When Commander-in-chief, I urged the 
completion of the Hyderabad barracks as a 
depot for regiments coming from England, 
instead of sending them to Calcutta, where 
they quit the ships to be crowded into the 
bad barracks of that great city. The 
hospital soon fills there; numbers die from 
the union of bad lodging, fiery drink, and 
bad climate; and the survivors are hurried 
away as quickly as possible. But that 
possible depends on various circumstances, 
and the young soldier, after a long voyage, 
and knowing nothing of Indian marching, 
suffers severely. The march alone shakes 
his constitution without the previous mis- 
management, 

As is Calcutta so is Bombay, for 
badness; though what Miss Night- 
ingale calls the perfection of causes 
of disease is attained upon some- 
what different principles of con- 
struction. There the ‘ Town’ bar- 
rack, as it is called, is not an inter- 
minable oblong. Its buildings form 
three sides of a square. Their plan 
and arrangements are candidly 
stated to be very bad. Privies, 
bath-rooms, ablution-rooms, cook- 
house, being in close proximity to 
men’s rooms, some under their 
verandahs. Fort George has six 
rooms on two floors, and a total 
absence of windows. As to the 
Colaba barracks, we are, unhappily, 
not told what alteration, if any, they 
have undergone since Napier wrote 
of them that ‘they would appear 
destined to be the slaughterhouses 
of more thousands of British sol- 
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diers than would suffice to win fifty 
battles.’ But we read of ‘long, nar- 
row rooms, with verandahs and mud 
floors;? and of one special room 
which caps all others for reckless 
defiance of all sanitary principle, 
being ‘ completely enclosed by other 
rooms, without any direct commu- 
nication with external air.’ That 
ten years after Sir Charles’s indig- 
nant cry, British soldiers should be 
still sent to die in this one special 
closed receiver of foul gas, is a 
murderous blot upon the military 
administration of the Presidency. 
And the melancholy progression 
proceeds. If Bombay be as Bengal, 
so also is Madras. There the 
latest result of structural skill in 
barracks is showr. at Fort St. George, 
by housing more than six hundred 
men in one room! It is true that 
the room is probably the longest in 
the world, and all the worse for being 
so, having a width of 20 feet, and 
height of only 143, to the almost in- 
credible length of 2124}! 
Poonamallee, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, takes one’s breath away by 
its report, almost as if one were a 
luckless private packed into one of 
its two long rooms with three hun- 
dred men in each. For its space 
per man is written down at no more 
than eight-and-a-half feet square, 
with one hundred and twelve cubic 
feet. There is consolation in think- 
ing that some one on the spot has 
been beforehand with the Commis- 
sion as a mere matter of judgment, 
laying it down that ‘the buildings 
are every way unsuitable, and have 
been condemned ;’ but the consola- 
tion would be more soothing to 
minds acquainted with administra- 
tive inactivity, if tidings had reached 
them that the pickaxe had already 
done execution on this dog-hole. 
But let the barracks and those 
habits which it enforces or encou- 
rages have done their work. The 
soldier who lay there long hours 
idle, sweltering and cursing, who 
hurried thence to drink drams and 
to fornicate, in utter despair of 
more wholesome recreation—has 
fallen sick, and has been taken to 
hospital, by way of change: whe- 
ther of improvement, let the re- 
capitulation tell us again. 
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Hospitals (in India) are constructed on the 
same general plan as barracks, They have 
no proper ablutiow or bath accommodation ; 
no water closets, only open privies situated 
at a distance; no drainage; no water 
supply, except what is drawn and carried by 
hand labour. ‘The bedsteads are often of 
wood, instead of iron, and mattresses and 
pillows of various materials, instead of hair, 
as they ought to be. No trained attendants 
are provided for the sick. 


Faults enough were disclosed by 
the first Army Sanitary Commission 
in the arrangements and adminis- 
tration of military hospitals at 
home. Netley and the magnificent 
new Herbert Hospital at Woolwich 
witness to the magnitude and com- 
pleteness of the changes which were 
imperatively required. But had 
the glaring old defects been neither 
noticed nor remedied, Miss Night- 
ingale might still have exclaimed, 
as we find her exclaiming, ‘ What 
would be thought in this country 
of a hospital without a water-closet 
or bath, or means of personal 
cleanliness? ‘The only answer to 
this question would, we suppose, 
take some shape of denial as to the 
existence of any such wretched esta- 
blishment. Therefore it is that, 
even at risk of wearying the reader’s 
patience, we persist in backing each 
general assertion by one or two 
special instances in proof. We 
have asked whether the change 
from barrack to hospital might pos- 
sibly be an improvement? Let Se- 
cunderabad answer first on the vital, 
we should rather write the deadly, 
point of surface over-crowding. 
There the newly-constructed Tri- 
mulgherry Hospital has three wards, 
two of which contain no fewer than 
two hundred and twenty-eight beds 
each; the surface area per bed 
being only twenty-four square feet; 
whereupon Miss Nightingale re- 
marks that ‘ this surface over-crowd- 
ing is greater than I have ever seen 
it in the smallest or the largest 
temporary war hospitals. Such 
facts strike one very forcibly in 
connexion with the high mortality 
among sick entering these and simi- 
lar hospitals.’ They may and do 
strike her observant and practised 
mind; but the evils of hospital 
over-crowding are after all no such 
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new discovery, and yet the official 
mind which could plan these newly- 
constructed Trimulgherry wards, 
has remained hitherto callous to 
the plainest warnings of sanitary 
science. Allahabad, Barrackpore, 
Dinapore, Meerut, Kurrachee, tell 
the same story, though with miti- 
gations as to the space allowed. 
Their wards are perfect repro- 
ductions of the bad barrack-room 
type. They have one hundred 
beds, one hundred and fifty beds, 
two hundred beds, in one room. 
Light and air being the first hope- 
ful necessaries for recovery, are, 
one might almost think, intention- 
ally excluded. In these Indian 
hospitals there is ‘hardly a room 
light enough to perform a surgical 
operation,’ which has often, there- 
fore, to be performed in the veran- 
dah. The men sleep close to the 
ground, of which the condition 
under the flooring may be guessed 
at by what we know concerning 
the absence of drains and presence 
of privies. Bangalore, it seems, 
was curious enough to make ex- 
periment; so it pulled up a flag 
from the floor of its hospital, and 
the surgeon, even with his inured 
olfactories, had, as the report gravely 
tells, ‘to run.’ If ever he was ata 
loss to account for the ‘gangrene 
and phagedzena,’ noted as of frequent 
occurrence in the establishment 
under his medical care, we pre- 
sume that he will no longer be so. 
Kolapore has not revealed the 
condition of its hospital sub-soil ; 
but it spreads charcoal on the upper- 
side of its ward flooring, not, appa- 
rently, by way of a disinfectant— 
though we doubt not its services 
are as valuable as needed in that 
capacity. The professed object is 
to dry the wards, which are damp, 
because the rain beats in through 
the cowls. 

Such, however, is the marvellous 
tenacity of life in certain human 
frames, such the obstinate vigour 
of their powers of recovery, that 
men having sickened in an Indian 
barrack, and having been treated 
m an Indian hospital, do, never- 
theless, become sometimes conva- 
lescent. ‘The critical period at 
which they have arrived demands 
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special resources and appliances, as 
all know who have even such super- 
ficial acquaintance with the subject 
as family life everywhere en- 
forces. But the reader by this time 
probably suspects that in an Indian 
military hospital there is scarcely 
ever any provision of separate wards 
for the convalescent: not even in 
cases when ‘fomites and frcal im- 
purities, as in dysentery, the preva- 
lent scourge of India, make this 
separation almost indispensable to 
any course of convalescence. The 
noisome plague of flies increases 
manifold the dangers and disgusts 
of such contamination; but the 
convalescents have no dining-room. 
They eat their food—cooked by 
natives or Portuguese without en- 
deayour to tempt appetite or spare 
digestion—sitting on their beds, 
with the plate on their knees, in 
the tainted atmosphere of the ward 
where they lie,‘ possibly with dying 
men around.’ It has occurred, 
however, at times, to certain autho- 
rities, that convalescent men might 
with advantage be separated 
from the sick: so they hit upon 
the Spartan expedient of sending 
them to barracks again, and putting 
them on barrack rations and march- 
ing them out under a non-com- 
missioned officer, morning and 
evening, for exercise. 

But the mention of convalescence 
in India summons up to the least 
Indianized imagination the picture 
of some sanatorium-on the hills. 
Visions arise, though vague, of 
Eastern or Western Ghauts or of 
the grand Himalayan Alps them- 
selves. Pure and cool breezes 
there fan the forehead, as it were, 
with a breath of home. There 
foaming torrent and gushing rill 
make music among rocks and stones, 
fraught with reminiscences of 
brooks which babble in green Eng- 
lish meadows, or burns which clat- 
ter down some Scotch brae side. 
There the very mists have friendly 
faces and familiar forms. The rain 
comes pattering down among the 
homely leafage of gnarled oaks and 
feathering pines. The very brake 
is not a jungle there, but weaves 
its tangle with long trailing bram- 
bles like bushes on a mountain 
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slope in Kerry, or blackberries in a 
quiet Kentish coppice. The name 
of convalescent can be no cruel 
mockery there. Not absolutely, 
perhaps, not so completely as in the 
sultry moisture or the sandy glare 
of those interminable level plains 
below, by the fat, muddy banks of 
their great swirling floods. But 
the sanitary reformer must not 
rhapsodise, lest he be brought to 
book, bluebook, in stern and sad- 
dening sort. 


At some hill stations there is malarious 
fever ; others predisposed todiarrheea, The 
barracks and hospitals at Kussowlie and 
Subathoo are defective both in plan and 
structure. At Mount Aboo they are bad 
barracks, built in a malarious gully, and 
the men return suffering from intermittent 
fever and from scorbutic disease, the result 
of want of vegetables. Will it be credited 
that, at one of the two hill stations of the 
Madras Presidency, the privies are built on 
the edge of the hill, in order that the 
natural slope may save us all the trouble of 
sewerage, the lavatories the same, which 
are emptied by upsetting the tubs down the 
hill; and that at the other, with more than 
goo men, the barrack square was an im- 
mense swamp for want of drainage. Low 
fever from March to May, from which the 
men have suffered who were sent there for 
health, is attributed to this, as if it werea 
meteorological observation. This refers to 
Wellington on the Neilgherries. Indeed the 
Neilgherry stations, the best in India, are 
in great danger of being permanently 
injured by sanitary neglects... ..++- 
Hospitals at hill stations appear to be very 
much on a par with hospitals at plain 
stations, as far as can be learnt from the 
figure which represents the hospital at 
Darjeeling, used for the sick of the depdt. 
- « . « At this hospital, an open privy was 
placed at one corner of the verandah, which 
compelled the sick to evacuate the ward, and 
it took five years’ writing to get it removed, 


No, you can no more ramble on 
the hill-sides than you can wander 
over the plain, in the neighbour- 
hood of a British cantonment in 
Hindostan, without fouling yourself 
in that inevitable privy, on the 
slope or in the nullah. And it 
‘ takes five years’ writing to get one 
removed’ from the verandah corner. 
Humiliated and disgusted, one 
begins to ask whether this Indian 
experience shall foreshadow the 
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fate of the whole matter, so far it 
depends upon the uncontrolled 
action of Authorities, Departments, 
and Boards, either out there or at 
home? We have had now nearly 
one year’s writing, must we have 
four years more ? 

In the teeth of Sir Charles Napier, 
in the teeth of Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan—whose acts and observations 
on this matter, as recorded in the 
Report, must increase the reader's 
regret for the loss of his services in 
Madras,—in the teeth of Sir Ranald 
Martin, in the teeth of common 
sense, and common decency, and 
common humanity, the rank jungle 
of these Indian army abominations 
has grown and thriven up to the 
latest dates. The Commissioners, 
indeed, as surveyors, have triangu- 
lated and mapped it out, as natu- 
ralists have exhibited its tigers, 
snakes, centipedes, and scorpions; 
as botanists have gathered speci- 
mens of its chokeweed, its night- 
shades, its putrescent fungi; as 
chemists have analysed some of its 
more noisome and deadening ex- 
halations; but what the public 
mind should not rest until it knows, 
is, whether the woodmen and the 
trench-diggers are at work with axe 
and spade already. It is but fair, 
however, to the Commissioners, to 
say that their work has been both 
comprehensive and minute. The 
reader, who has not seen their 
voluminous Report, would carry 
away, from the perusal of this 
article, a very deficient conception 
of their labours, if he were to think 
of them as confined to the two 
greater questions only of barrack 
and hospital accommodation. The 
soldier’s ration and his clothing, 
his cofaparative morality as a single 
or a married man, his mental, no 
less than his bodily condition, are 
subjected to a searching inquiry. 
Its result seems to confirm that 
remark of Napier’s,* so fierce, yet s0 
full of kindliness, that ‘ the barrack 
system sacrifices soldiers’ lives and 
happiness to a fallacious, dishonest 
economy.’ What happiness, indeed, 
can be reasonably looked for where, 
as the Commission tells us :— 


* Misgovernment, part ii. chap. i. 
J 
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Means of recreation are few; of exercise 
none; of instruction limited. The soldier’s 
habits are sedentary where they ought to be 
active. He is led into vice and intem- 
perance. He has no means of occupying 
his time profitably. He complains of the 
weary sameness and ennui of his life. 
This, together with his diet, and allowance 
of spirit and malt liquor, is bad for his 
health—physical as well as moral health. 


Now certain of these enumerated 
evils cling almost necessarily round 
the life of a soldier elsewhere than 
in India; but in the soil of that 
country the creepers grow faster to 
choke the tree, get less chopped at, 
if one may so say, as they span the 
doomed sapling; nay, seem in some 
instances to be considerably digged 
about, and dunged, and watered at 
the roots, by those whose duty it 
is to cut and root them up, if pos- 
sible, altogether. The direct in- 
terest of the Russian government 
in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of ‘ yodki,’ has often been flung 
in its face by Western writers, when 
treating of the demoralization pro- 
duced among the peasants by habits 
of intemperance. The military ad- 
ministration of India lies open to 
the same reproach, with a difference, 
which, if honourable to its disin- 
terestedness, is ludicrously dis- 
creditable to its consistency and its 
practical wisdom. ‘ Means of re- 
creation,’ says the Report, ‘ are few.’ 

Sut it seems inconceivable that 
what few there are depend for their 
existence upon hard drinking among 
the soldiery, for whose moral and 
physical benefit they are intended 
to provide. The sale of spirits is a 
government monopoly, lest the sol- 
dier should swallow drams adul- 
terated with stramonium and other 
intoxicating drugs. But the can- 
teen, or government taproom, sells 
spirits at an enhanced price, and 
thus creates a fund. This fund 
finds the soldier in cap-covers, lest 
when the rum is in his head, the 
sun should smite upon it with too 
terrible a stroke. But it also pro- 
vides him with such amusement as 
there may be. If there is a fives- 
court, a skittle-ground, even a 
theatre, as at Jullundur, costing 
£300, the troops may thank the 
canteen fund—that is, their own 
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diligence in dram-drinking—for the 
recreative indulgence. It is a 
generous and unselfish fund at 
most times, and will ‘grant any 
reasonable request a commanding 
officer may make. Still it must 
exist and flourish in order to grant 
requests reasonable or not: and, 
therefore, it would seem that if 
military public opinion at any 
station should agree with the Com- 
mission in considering means of re- 
creation ‘few,’ it has the remedy, 
to a certain extent, in its own 
hands. Let it keep men up to 
their mark, see that every soldier 
on the muster roll avails himself 
of his unquestioned privilege, and 
swallows his two drams, his eighth 
of a quart bottle of raw spirits every 
day. Means of rational recreation 
will soon be procured with ease. 
The administrative military wisdom 
of India being such, it is a serious 
reflection to make, that India will 
henceforth be the normal school of 
the British army on foreign service. 
Seventy-three thousand Europeans 
is the proposed establishment of 
troops in India, and as many as 
ninety-four thousand have been 
serving there of late. The Report 
tells us that at the present death 
rates alone, to say nothing of sick- 
ness and invaliding, 5037 recruits 
from home will be needed annually 
to fill up vacancies. There are not 
wanting ‘competent persons’ to 
affirm that in the normal condition 
of our man market, it will be hard 
to provide them. But supposing 
that in practice this difficulty should 
disappear, and considering how 
large a proportion, about one- 
fourth, of the whole army will 
henceforth be stationed in India, 
it is serious indeed to think how 
soon and how completely moral and 
physical mischiefs engendered there 
will permeate the whole of our 
military establishments. Four years 
out of eleven would nearly repre- 
sent the time of exposure of each 
regiment to Indian influences, on 
which our army may now reckon. 
But as some corps never go to 
India, the service will fall more 
heavily upon the rest. 

The matter, therefore, is no less 
urgent than serious; for the new 
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‘roster,’ which calls our troops 
there in turn, works without the 
tardiness of an Executive Commis- 
sion. It is, happily, true that since 
the beginning of the present year 
such a Commission, compounded of 
Indian-oftice and War-oftice Com- 
missioners, has put its shoulder to 
the wheel. It is also, most happily, 
true that the appointment of Sir 
John Lawrence to the post of 
Governor-General has done much to 
put the matter on a right footing 
with the authorities in India, thus 
giving fresh vigour to the hope of 
continuous improvement. Yet Par- 
liament can hardly be absolved by 
these circumstances of good omen 
from the duty of keeping sedulous 
watch over the progress of the re- 
forms recommended by the original 
Commission of Inquiry. Indian 
subjects are special, we know. An 
Indian debate is not always, we 
might say, not often, full, eager, 
earnest, as that which set Mont- 
alembert to write the record of its 
course and conduct, and to flaunt 
it in the face of men who sneered 
at the parliamentary government 
which they themselves had for- 
feited. But this is not an Indian 
subject, properly so called. If it 
admit of no debate, it surely should 
not empty benches when broached 
within the walls of Parliament, 
nor fall flat upon the public ear 
when echoed in the press. These 
are the wrongs, and wants, and 
woes of Englishmen in India; com- 
rades of those, nay, sometimes those 
themselves, whose dauntless deeds 
and whose unflinching valour held 
all the world, as well as Britain, 
breathless with fearful wonder in 
those dread weeks of the great 
mutiny. The Sepoys’ fire never 
thinned their ranks much faster 
than does from week to week, and 
month to month, an organized mal- 
administration. 

Napier’s strong word stands truer 
now than ever :— 


This inhuman drain upon public life and 
health and upon the public treasury con- 
stantly goes on, and the soldiers able to 
remain in the ranks are but half the strong 
fellows they would be if properly lodged. 
. . Such barracks are expensive no 
doubt: so are sick soldiers; so are dead 
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soldiers. But the difference of these 
expenses is, that the first is once and done 
with ; the second goes on increasing like 
compound interest, and quickly outstrips 
the capital. 





Here is the place, it seems to us, 
for supplementing his words by 
those of Sidney Herbert in the West- 
minster Review. It was thus he 
wrote of the Report of the first 
Royal Military Commission upon 
the sanitary condition of the British 
army, one year after its publication, 
and after the subsidence of the first 
emotion it had caused :— 


The only fear was, that the almost 
universal assent with which the report was 
received, would be fatal to the practical 
adoption of its recommendations; that the 
subject would die out for want of con- 
troversy; and, in the silence of universal 
consent, that the pressure would be wanting 
which would set in motion the cumbrous 
torpor of the vast department on whose 
action the adoption of the reforms indicated 
must depend. The English people, hov- 
ever, cannot afford to let this subject die 
out ; and it is,only by discussion that they 
can maintain their property in it, Large 
administrative offices, if inclined to shelve 
a question, have wonderful facilities for 
doing it. It is done without parade or 
ostentation, with a respectful silence; but 
the interment is none the less complete. 
Other subjects arise which, however 
ephemeral in their character, have an 
interest for the hours during which they 
last, and the public gaze is diverted from 
the graver matter which is kept in the back 
ground, 


‘He, being dead, yet speaketh’ 
with all weight and authority be- 
longing to the man who had ruled 
beforehand that very ‘department on 
whose action’ the practical reform 
was then depending ; and who after- 
wards, when once more at its head, 
roused its ‘cumbrous torpor, and 
guided that reform to an admirable 
result. The question is so tho- 
roughly, as we have said, an Eng- 
lish question, that were the public 
mind well seized of it, the Indian 
specialty which clings to it could 
not affect, damage, or endanger its 
homely interest. But, after all, 
that very specialty does surely fix 
a claim on the attention of every 
larger, nobler, and more thoughtful 
English mind. Because, and not 
although, it is an Indian question, 
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the English people, surely, ‘ cannot 
afford to let this subject die out.’ 
‘ Cannot’ afford ’—because the cost 
would be so much too great in loss 
of fame, and name, and sense of 
duty due to the trust of empire. 
Are the listlessness, the reckless- 
ness, the foulness of the drowsy 
half-civilization of India to master 
the energy and enterprise of Eng- 
land on these first points of health, 
and cleanliness, cai daa? Has 
an English army no mission to ful- 
fil but that of fighting, at its need, 
to hold those lordly provinces? Is 
it to represent out there brute force 
alone, and even that impaired by 
brutish ignorance or disregard of 
laws which govern even -the physi- 
cal well-being of men’s lives? Are 
drain-tiles and sewers, aqueducts 
and water-pipes, beyond the reach, 
or beneath the notice of that race 
which has already spanned the 
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vast peninsula with its electric 
rods, and will soon have linked its 
great imperial cities with its iron 
rails ? 

And, if we rise to higher levels 
yet, what gauge of its esteem for 
national mind and character must 
seem approved by any people which 
leaves its soldiery to vegetate in 
such condition of mind and body ? 
Has the army sanitary reform in 
India no moral aspect? The pre- 
sence on the soil of India of these 
valiant Englishmen, whose one 
solace is, almost forcedly, in drink, 
whose one recreation is in de- 
bauchery, must it not tend to blight 
those loftier, holier hopes—which 
have deep root, if we mistake not, 
in the heart of England—that, from 
our very domination, subject India 
may yet come to learn that ‘service 
of the true God’ which is ‘ perfect 
freedom ?” 


A QUESTION CONCERNING ENGLAND. 


A 7 HAT means it, my beloved land, 
This restlessness of heart and hand ; 
This fever to outrun thy day 
Alike in labour and in play ; 


To snatch thy tasks from Duty’s store, 
To lay thy siege at Pleasure’s door, 

To pluck the truths which Science yields, 
As children spoil the flowery fields ? 


Not thus thy training was begun, 

Not thus thine earlier honours won; 

From mines of deep, deliberate thought 
‘Then Sage and Bard their treasures brought, 
And every good or glorious deed 

Sprang from a slowly pregnant seed. 

Then men could muse as well as act, 

Could sound idea and measure fact, 

And in fixed homes and sober ways 

Suck the deep honey from the days. 


I gaze into the Past, and see 

Thine image as it used to be,— 

A Nymph on homely duties bent, 

A Muse on solemn themes intent ;— 
The footstep firm, the fresh-blown cheek, 


A strong yet temperate pulse bespeak, 
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And in the serious, limpid eye 

Ts seen a Soul’s tranquillity. 

Ah! whence that altered aspect now, 
That hurried step, that feverish brow ? 


There is a trouble, sacred, sweet, 

Which makes the Bride’s true pulses beat, 
When her pledged heart its vigil keeps, 
And thrills and watches while she sleeps ; 
When with the instinct of strong love 
She hears afar the Bridegroom move, 

And all attent and quivering stands, 
Decking herself with hurried hands. 

Dear Country! may we deem it this, 
The tumult:of a fore-felt bliss, 

Which stirs thee? or does darker fate 
Upon these boding tokens wait ? 

For blighted fruit is streaked with bloom, 
And Beauty dresses for the tomb, 

In deadly-brilliant mockeries 

Of damask cheek and sparkling eyes. 


But nay! for such presage of woe, 
Too deep and full the life-springs flow 
Beneath this fever of a day. 

Still do thine instincts prompt array 
Their honest forces on the side 

Of justice, howsoe’er she hide 

Her beauty in an unloved cause; 

Still faithful to thy self-made laws 
Thou hold’st thyself in duteous thrall 
While yielding liberty to all; 

Still thine indignant heart beats high 
To hear of wrong and tyranny. 

At home, no darksome court or street 
But hears the sound of helpful feet 
Which seek the hungry and the strayed ; 
While evermore the meek Crusade 

Is by thy swordless champions borne 
To heathen fastnesses forlorn. 


The salt of life doth in thee dwell. 
O, Great Physician, shield it well! 
Chastise or cherish ; only save 
Her honours from the shameful grave 
Where the lapsed nations lie discrowned ; 
And let her in the van be found 
To meet, with forehead calm and clear, 
The glory of Thy Golden year ! 
E. HixxMay. 
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A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. 


VI—AMONG THE WILD Fowt. 


ISSY had honoured me with her 
company at Juncheon, and, 
while plying her knife and fork 
assiduously, favoured me with her 
opinions on things in general. She 
was in a somewhat speculative mood. 
‘Thaven’t growed yet, she observed. 
‘The black dog at the farm has 
quite stopped growing — but I 
haven’t stopped—how’s that? It’s 
good for growing to stand in the 
rain without your hat—that’s the 
way the pigs get fat. There are 
twelve little piggies—did you know ? 
only old Grumphy eat two—and 
my bantam cock is laying his eggs 
in the white goose’s house—isn’t 
he ridiculous? I was at Nancy 
Brown’s yesterday, having fried 
potatoes, and forgot my boots. I 
do declare, here’s Horace—what a 
plague he is, to be sure, to come 
when we’re dining! I thought you 
had been with Letty, Horace?’ she 
said, as that young gentleman 
entered the room, and then she 
returned to her knife and fork with- 
out taking further notice of him. 
That ingenuous young gentleman, 
however, declared that he had not 
been with Letty (a transparent 
fiction, for the two had been visible 
in the shrubbery half an hour be- 
fore, and how he eased his con- 
science, I don’t know), but that he 
was going down to shoot whaups at 
the Mussel Pier, and had come 
round this way to take me with him. 
Horace was the son of old Dr. 
Lovelace the Rector, and (of course, 
like the rest of us in these parts) 
one of Letty’s lovers. The Rector’s 
parish lay quite at the other side 
of Hazeldean, so that he could not 
be considered exactly a neighbour, 
though few days elapsed when his 
son, ‘on leave’ from the metropolis, 
might not be seen helping Letty to 
water her flowers, or the Captain to 
arrange his birds. The Rector was 
® polished churchman of the old 
school, who played a good hand at 
whist, and did not vex himself with 
the spiritual controversies of a 
younger generation. He could be 


quietly and majestically indignant 
if you trumped his winning suit; 
but on the whole his temper was 
even and bland; he was _ not 
anxious to play the inquisitor; and 
though personally rather inclining 
to the High Church party (in so 
far, at least, as a love for old books 
and old habits and old wine was 
involved), he would no more have 
dreamt of trying to turn Mr. Stan- 
ley or Mr. Maurice out of the church 
than he would have dreamt of turn- 
ing them out of the club. The one 
act would have been quite as offen- 
sive to his natural courtliness as the 
other; for these gentlemen having 
been regularly introduced and bal- 
lotted for, had as good a right to re- 
main in the ‘ Athenzeum’ as he him- 
self had, and no man—lay or cleric 
—was entitled to impeach their 
honesty. The church was wide 
enough for them all, he would say. 
He frankly confessed that—being 
satisfied with St. Paul—he had little 
acquaintance with modern theo- 
logy ; nor did he care for argument ; 
even when attacked by the Doctor, 
he seldom showed fight, unless for 
the odd trick. When the Doctor 
asserted that Churches took as 
naturally to persecution as ducks to 
the water, the Rector would con- 
tent himself with replying that 
men of an intolerant disposition 
were to be found in other profes- 
sions (the medical, of course, being 
excepted); when the Doctor elo- 
quently denounced the bondage of 
subscription, the Rector, filling his 
tastefully-cut claret-glass—bunches 
of grapes and vine leaves formed 
the pattern—with °41, would re- 
mark tranquilly that he had never 
felt the worse for it; and it was 
evident that he spoke the truth. 
It was difficult to come to close 
quarters with this courteous, high- 
bred, well-dressed, old-fashioned, 
impalpable gentleman ; and so the 
Doctor found it. There was a 
good dealof the father in the son— 
only it might be doubted whether 
an additional five-and-twenty years 
342 
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would as effectually tame the 
younger Lovelace into bland com- 
pliance and dignified neutrality. 
The Rector had, in fact, reduced 
the great modern principle of ‘ non- 
intervention’ into a practical rule 
of conduct. He carried neutral 
goods, which are not liable to be 
seized by belligerents. | Whereas 
the youth never saw a scamp beat- 
ing his wife, or a big boy thrashing 
a little one, without immediately 
mixing in the fray,—occasionally to 
the serious detriment of his eyes. 

‘Now,’ said Cissy, deliberately, 
when she had finished, ‘tell me a 
story, Horace.’ Cissy was pleased 
to hold that Horace had a gift in 
that direction, which he was bound 
to exercise on all occasions for her 
delectation. This is the age of ‘ verses 
adapted for young persons,’—grave 
men leave their books to compose 
songs for the nursery and ballads 
for their babes. ‘I don’t see why 
one shouldn’t have a shy at it,’ said 
Horace. ‘It seems to pay. In the 
meantime, Cissy, here’s a_ little 
thing translated from the Gaelic of 
Ossian, his minor poems, and you'll 
scarcely find anything more emi- 
nently instructive anywhere, even 
in English.’ 

On Baby. 


I. 
A rosy brat 
Fair and fat ; 
Wears a hat 
In stormy weather. 
Tumbles down, 
Breaks her crown ; 
Bobbing, sobbing, 
Cribbing, fibbing, 
Chaffing, daffing, 
Eating, bleating, 
All together. 


Il. 
A saucy, silken, 
Chubby vixen ; 
For whom the fairies 
In their dairies, 
Curds and cream 
(So they seem), 
And yellow butter 
Make for supper. 
Not to mention 
Their last invention, 
As sweet as roses 
For babies’ noses, 
When they blows ’em, 
As I’m supposin’. 
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III. 
Kicking her legs 
Under the pegs, 
When the sun shines, 
Then baby dines. 
When the sun’s hid 
Baby in bed, 
Sleeping as aisy 
As a pink daisy, 
Warms her nose 
Under the clothes, 
And dreams 
Of the gleams 
Of the angels dear 
Who drink Bass’s beer 
(On the sly), 
To keep their heads clear, 
In the sky, 
My dear. 
Iv. 
A sea-urchin, 
Who's much in 
The jolly green sea; 
Where the whales 
With their tails, 
And the mar-maids, 
For bar-maids, 
Ave taking their tea, 
(And the puflins 
Their muffins), 
With just the laste 
Taste 
In the world, my dove, 
Of something hot- 
-ter, 
To keep out the wat- 
-ter, 
While the lobsters curl their 
whiskers, love. 


‘Go on,’ Cissy said solemnly, as 
Horace paused out of breath. 

‘That’s all, he answered; ‘but 
there’s a continuation by a different 
hand.’ 

Sweet surprise 
In the blue eyes, 
Clear as heaven 
On summer even ; 
And a nose, 
Which I suppose 
Is the neatest 
And the sweetest 
And completest 
Of all noses, 

Or all roses, 
Ever known 
Or—blown. 

The legend finished, the last fig 
discussed, and Cissy consigned for 
the afternoon to the companion- 
ship of Donald and the Skye, we 
started for the Mussel Pier, making 
our way through a stiff north-easter, 
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and pelting showers of sleet as we 
best might. 

We went down to the point of the 
pier. The herring-fishers use it in 
summer; but in winter and spring 
it is a lonely place. A jetty, two 
hundred yards in length, built upon 
the margin of one of the deep and 
narrow channels, runs out among 
the islands. On the seaward side 
2 high storm-wall protects it from 
the east wind and from the storms 
which lash it during the winter 
months. A fantastic group of 
islands lies between it and the open 
sea, so that not unfrequently when 
the sea outside is fiercely agitated, 
the grand canal which separates 
it from the nearest island, and the 
labyrinth of canals which communi- 
cate with this main artery, are left 
unmolested and unvexed. The 
summits of the islands are covered 
with whitish debris and shells; from 
the high-water mark downwards 
with barren dulse and tangle. It is 
a chill spring day; a biting east 
wind bears the dull clouds before 
it to the land, and makes the face of 
the sea look even bluer than usual. 
A shower of sleet sometimes comes 
down the wind, and pellets of hail 
strike sharply against the face. 
Yet the sun shows now and again, 
casting a dreary gleam upon the 
wind-beaten rocks and the lead- 
coloured sea. I got into a favourite 
retreat—a low seat immediately 
behind the parapet, protected by 
two or three mighty boulders, that 
had been brought here to be shipped 
away somewhere, but had been left 
and forgotten, on either hand. A 
snug little cabin in winter for the 
sportsman; in summer a pleasant 
breathing-place for the student and 
the idler. Down below, especially 
when a troubled gleam strikes the 
granite, it is positively warm; but 
1 have merely to raise my head to a 
level with the parapet to behold 
the bleakest of seas, and to en- 
counter a wind that cuts to the 
bone. Horace takes up a position 
twenty yards to the front, where he 
can command three of the channels 
at the very extremity of the jetty. 
Gun in hand he crouches behind 
the corner-stone of the parapet, 
paying me an occasional visit when 
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the cold becomes too intense for 
passive endurance. Fora long time 
nothing rewards his assiduity. A 
flock of solan geese—there are six 
or eight of them—are fishing in the 
tideway beyond the islands, their 
lustrous and dazzling white show- 
ing out clearly against the murky 
sky, while they fly to and fro, or 
descend through the air into the 
water, raising only a brief sparkle 
of foam, as, in the swift abandon- 
ment of their descent, they cut the 
water like a knife. The fall of the 
solan is unique: arresting itself 
suddenly in mid-air, it gathers its 
feet and wings together, and drops 
head-foremost into the water, three 
hundred feet below, it may be. 
But none of them approach within 
range, and a clamorous flock of 
terns which are making their way 
in the teeth of the wind, slowly, 
laboriously, but with surpassing 
elegance and airy pertinacity, are 
not deemed worthy of a shot. 

See, however, on a sudden, a head 
poised gracefully upon what, in its 
small way, may be called a swan- 
like neck, rises quietly out of the 
water, about half-way across the 
channel. The eye is bright, intel- 
ligent, and keen, and glances anx- 
iously around in every direction. 
Not quickly enough, however, to 
save it from the mists of death; for 
Horace has brought his gun to bear 
upon it before it has been a second 
in sight. A sharp report, a brief 
struggle upon the surface, and a 
red-throated diver turns up its 
white belly to the sky. The same 
scene is now repeated more than 
once ; for the rising tide has brought 
a shoal of baddocks within the 
islands, and the wild fowl follow 
them through the channels in un- 
wonted numbers. First there is an- 
other red-throated diver—a beauty, 
with the red‘ patch upon her throat 
in rare perfection, as can be seen 
even from this distance,—a species 
of hooded merganser, and a brace of 
mallard, which Horace shot as they 
flew across his head. One of them 
has dropped on the pier, the other 
in the water. 

After the firing has ceased for 
some time, I emerge from my cabin. 
Horace and a great black-backed 
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gull have been watching each other 
suspiciously for some time: the sea- 
gull, noticing the new-comer, drops 
quickly down the wind. Horace 
had only secured the single mallard 
when I came up: the birds that fell 
in the sea having been drifted by 
the tide across the channel to the 
margin ‘of the nearest island,—a 
re hundred and fifty yards across, 
however. 

‘I’m going over,’ Horace said, as 
I joined him. ‘ That’s a rare mer- 
ganser, I’m sure,—at least I never 
saw the same colour of hood before.’ 
And he began to undress. 

I suggested to him that the ther- 
mometer was not much above zero, 
and that there was an asylum for 
insane people in the vicinity. Argu- 
ment,j however, proved unavailing ; 
and, having undressed, he scrambled 
cautiously down the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the pier, and plunged 
into the water. ‘Cold as ice,’ he 
exclaimed, as he emerged from his 
dip, twenty yards off. 

Though the current was running 
strongly against him, he made way 
vigorously through it, and reached 
the opposite bank without difficulty. 
Some little time was consumed in 
collecting the dead, which had been 
drifted ashore at different places; 
and the lad had begun to look very 
like an over-boiled lobster (I pre- 
sume the more they are boiled the 
redder they grow), before he re- 
turned to the point from which he 
was to quit the island. He swam 
sufficiently well; but the tide was 
running like a mill-race. He had 
been chilled during his search; and 
he had only one hand free,—the 
other being occupied with the dead 
birds. He struck out strongly ; but 
when he had got about half way 
back, it became obvious that, unless 
he could put more vigour into his 
stroke, the current would carry him 
past the pier, and land him there 
was no saying where,—probably on 
a reef on which, being out of the 
wake of the islands and unprotected 
from the east, the white surf was 
breaking unpleasantly. He saw this 
himself; but he was loath to resign 
the prize for which he had struggled 
so hardly. But, urged by our 
shouts and his own perception of 


the danger, he quickly made up his 
mind. Putting the neck of the mer- 
ganser between his teeth, he let the 
others go; and then, with both 
hands free, fifty slow, resolute 
strokes, into which the whole force of 
his body was thrown, brought him 
within ‘reach of the pier. Certain 
of the fisher people, who had been 
attracted by the shouting, helped 
him up the side,—not without au- 
dible expressions of astonishment at 
the recklessness which had ventured 
life and limb for ‘a bird that was 
na fit to eat.’ Horace, as with blue 
fingers he began his toilet, seemed 
in the smallest possible degree 
ashamed of his exploit, and began, 
in his easy way, an apology for him- 
self. There wassome extraordinary 
sort of fat, he assured them, about 
the brute’s liver, a sovereign specific 
for boils; and he had promised his 
friend Dr. Diamond to obtain it on 
the first opportunity. ‘So you see, 
he concluded, ‘the Doctor would 
never have forgiven me had I not 
gone in;—had I not come out, he 
would have written my biography— 
the biography of a scientific martyr.’ 

The day by this time was begin- 
ning to darken; and we set off on 
our return, taking ithe fishing-vil- 
lage by the way. Letty had earnestly 
requested us to bring some eatable 
food back with us. But the storm 
had lasted for some days, and there 
was nota fish to be had for love or 
money. A few fishers were gathered 
together beside ‘ the glass,’ studying 
its prognostications, and the look 
of the sky to seaward. ‘It’s the 
tail of the storm,’ said the Fleuk. 
‘And there’s a vast of birds at the 
Heughs,’ added the Badger. The 
Fleuk and the Badger, be it ob- 
served, were cousins: they are al- 
most all cousins in these fishing- 
villages; and probably in each vil- 
lage there are a dozen families of 
the same name; so that, to avoid 
confusion, a system of nick-names— 
or tee-names, as they are called—is 
adopted ; somewhat after the fashion. 
of the North American Indians. In 
view of the information which the 
Fleuk and the Badger had volun- 
teered, we arranged that, if the 
storm subsided, we should next day 
pay a visit to the Heughs, and to 
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the myriads of wild fowl who annu- 
ally assemble there in spring. 

The wind fell to a dead calm 
during the night; and next morn- 
ing the sun rose from a tranquil 
sea. A lovely morning,—the young 
Spring God had hidden himself 
away during the easterly gales; but 
this morning he was abroad, and 
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Many poets have welcomed the 
spring; let me add to their greet- 
ings, here in passing, another greet- 
ing, by an almost unknown poet— 
the mystic William Blake. It was 
written when he was twelve years 
old ; yet it is little inferior in sym- 
metry and music to some of the 
perfect lyrics of Tennyson’s mature 


the earth and the sky—the flush of 
greenery in the earth,—the soft, 
white, tranquil light in the sky,— 
bore witness to his return. 

O sweet new year, delaying long, delaying long, delay no more. 


But this was written before our 
laureate saw the light, — when 


strength,—reminding the reader, for 
instance, of that lovely one which 
begins— 


Hayley, or such as he, wore the 
bays. 


To SPRING. 


O thou, with dewy locks, who lookest down 
Through the clear windows of the morning, turn 
Thine angel eyes upon our western isle, 

Which in full choir hails thy approach, O Spring ! 
The hills do tell each other, and the listening 
Valleys hear ; all our longing eyes are turned 

Up to thy bright pavilion ; issue forth 

And let thy holy feet visit our clime! 

Come o’er the Eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfuméd garments ; let us taste 

Thy morn and evening breath ; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our love-sick land that mourns for thee. 

O deck her forth with thy fair fingers; pour 

Thy softest kisses npon her bosom, and put 

Thy golden crown upon her languish’d head 


Whose modest tresses were bound up for thee. 


Thus from of old have the poets 
greeted the spring. But there are 
seasons, alas! when the spring 
brings no consolation,—when, on 
the contrary, it is the source of 
keenest pain. 

I rambled among the grassy and 
uneven hillocks in our rustic church- 
yard, the other day. It was a lovely 
April afternoon ; the crocus and the 
primrose—mute tokens of a pathetic 
solicitude,—had forced their way 
through the black earth; the deli- 
cate green of the beech-leaves was 
visible through their brown shields 
of bark; a soft white and purple 
haze rested upon an exquisite stretch 
of pastoral hills. There was a soft 
murmur in the air which breathed 
of the south,—the murmur of the 
wild bees, who had come abroad for 
the first time this day,—of the 
rooks, who were cawing among the 
branches,—of children, to whom the 
Spring lawfully belongs. How had 


Death entered into such a world? 
Surely, beneath these soft skies— 
amid these tranquil hills—there was 
no place for so grim and dire a foe. 
Yet his memorials were round about 
me on every hand. Under the yellow 
and purple crocuses,—blind to the 
tender beauty of the reviving year, 
untouched by the south wind, which 
no more woos the delicate cheek, 
nor ripples the yellow hair,—lies 
the purest, meekest, and loveliest of 
mortal creatures. When autumn 
was thinning the leaves, ‘she went 
to keep an early tryst with God.’ It 
is at such seasons that we detect a 
taste of bitterness in the beauty of 
the world. When ‘no returning 
spring revives the ashes of the urn’ 
(to quote the old Scotch paraphrase, 
which generations of hard-headed, 
hard-handed mourners have used), 
spring becomes a cruel mockery, 
and we have not the heart to be 
glad. Yet the pain is not without 
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compensation. ‘I have been half 
in love with easeful death,’ said poor 
Keats, in his rythmical way; and it 
is most true that, when the fair and 
good are taken from us, the grave 
is robbed of its forlorn gloom, and 
death of half his terrors. Thus we 
are weaned from a perishing world ; 
thus the strong bands of sense that 
tied us to the things of sense, are 
mercifully broken; thus we are 
taught that there is firm footing for 
us beyond the sphere of time, and 
life with God ‘in other kingdoms 
of a sweeter air.’ So let us strive 
for calm; nor weary heaven with 
tears, with vain reproaches, with 
passionate complaints. We cannot 
scale the firmament, nor storm the 
golden gates. The past is past,— 
fixed, irrevocable, never to return. 
Of that past, she is a part; these 
spring-flowers,—this spring sun- 
shine and rain, which she loved 
with an exquisite passion—are ours, 
not hers; she has no longer any 
possession in them. Here we are 
parted, as long as the earth endures. 
Hereafter we shall meet,—if it be 
His will. Let us shut down the 
lid upon the past,—upon its un- 
heeded prayers, upon its fruitless 
vows, upon its broken hearts,—and 
hold our peace. 

Nor forget that there may be 


sadder farewells—from which, if 


too keenly, too wilfully, too urgently 
we cherish the luxury of regret, we 
shall in vain pray God to keep us. 
There is no sadder, no more exqui- 
site and wonderful passage in the 
whole of De Quincy’s exquisite 
and wonderful pages, than that in 
which, when accounting for Cole- 
ridge’s leaving the Lakes, he has 
analyzed the state of feeling which 
cannot regard the loveliest aspects 
of nature without a pang. Here is 
the passage, which, because it was 
written by De Quincy, and because 
IT don’t think that we are quite as 
familiar as we ought to be with 
what that great—I had almost said 
that greatest—master of the English 
tongue has written I make no 
apology for quoting in full :— 

What might be his reason for this eternal 
self-banishment from scenes which he so 
well understood in all their shifting forms 
of beauty, I can only guess, Perhaps it 
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was the very opposite reason to that which 
is most obvious; not, possibly, because he 
had become indifferent to their attractions, 
but because his undecaying sensibility to 
their commanding power had become asso- 
ciated with too afflicting remembrances, 
and flashes of personal recollections suddenly 
restored and _ illuminated —recollections 
which will 


Sometimes leap 
From hiding-places ten years deep, 


and bring into collision the present with 
some long-forgotten past, in a form too 
trying and too painful for endurance, | 
have a brilliant Scotch friend who cannot 
walk on the sea-shore—within sight of its 
avnpibuov ‘yeAaoua, the multitudinous 
laughter of its waves, or within hearing of 
its resounding uproar, because they bring 
up by links of old association too insupport- 
ably to his mind the agitations of his 
glittering, but toofervid youth. Thereisa 
feeling—-morbid, it may be, but for which 
no anodyne is found in all the schools from 
Plato to Kant—to which the human mind 
is liable at times; it is best described ina 
little piece by Henry More, the ¢ Platonist.’ 
He there represents himself as a martyr to 
his own too passionate sense of beauty, and 
his consequent too pathetic sense of its 
decay. Everywhere—above, below, around 
him; in the earth, in the clouds, in the 
fields, and in their ‘ garniture of flowers,’ — 
he beholds a beauty carried to excess; and 
this beauty becomes a source of endless 
affliction to him, because everywhere he sees 
it liable to the touch of decay and mortal 
change. During one paroxysm of this sad 
passion, an angel appears to comfort him: 
and, by the sudden revelation of her im- 
mortal beauty, does, in fact, suspend his 
grief, But it is only a suspension ; for the 
sudden recollection that her privileged 
condition, and her general exemption from 
the general fate of beauty, is only by way 
of exception to a general rule, restores his 
grief; ‘ And thou thyself,’ he says to the 
angel— 
* And thou thyself, that com’st to comfort 
me, 
Would’st strong occasion of deep sorrow 
bring, 
If thou were subject to mortality !’ 


Every man who has ever dwelt with passion- 
ate love upon the fair face of some female 
companion through life, must have had the 
same feeling; and must often, in the ex- 
quisite language of Shakspeare’s sonnets, 
have commanded and adjured all-con- 
quering Time, there, at least, and upon that 
one tablet of his adoration, 


To write no wrinkle with his antique hand. 


Vain prayer! Empty adjuration! Profitless 
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rebellion against the laws which season all 
things for the inexorable grave! Yet not 
the less we rebel again and again: and, 
though wisdom counsels resignation, yet 
our human passions, still cleaving to their 
object, force us into endless rebellion. 
Feelings, the same in kind as these, attach 
themselves to our mental powers and our 
vital energies. Phantoms of lost power, 
sudden intuitions, and shadowy restorations 
of forgotten feelings—sometimes dim and 
perplexing, sometimes by bright but furtive 
glances, sometimes by a full and steady 
revelation overcharged with light—throw 
us back in a moment upon scenes and 
remembrances that we have left full thirty 
years behind us. In solitude, and chiefly 
in the solitudes of nature, and, above all, 
amidst the great and enduring features of 
nature, such as mountains, and quiet dells, 
and the lawny recesses of forests, and the 
silent shores of lakes—features with which 
(as being themselves less liable to change) 
our feelings have a more abiding association 
—under these circumstances it is, that 
such evanescent hauntings of our past and 
forgotten selves are most apt to startle and 
to waylay us. These are positive torments 
from which the agitated mind shrinks in 
fear; but there are others, negative in 
their nature—that is, blank mementoes of 
powers extinct, and of faculties burnt out 
within us. And from both forms of 
anguish—from this twofold scourge—poor 
Coleridge fled, in flying from the beauty 
of external nature. 

And so on, through pages of 
thoughtful and high poetical ana- 
lysis, displaying admirable subtlety, 
and expressed with admirable luci- 
dity. 

When we reached the village we 
found the Fleuk and the Badger 
prepared to start. The Badger’s 
winter boat had been drawn down 
and scrubbed, and now lay afloat 
at the end of the pier. Having got 
the Commodore and the rest of us 
on board, the Badger hoisted his 
tan-brown sail and bore away, 
through the shining sea, to the 
* Heughs.’ 

_ As we ran swiftly along the coast, 
files of divers passed us, flying 
north. They were on their way to 
breeding-places in Norway, Green- 
land, Labrador, where the wild notes 
of the ‘loon’ is often the first 
sound to warn their ice-bound hunt- 
ers and fishers that summer is at 
hand,—and we shall see nothing 
more of them till next October, when 
they will reappear by twos and 
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threes in our bays. Night and day 
at this season their unwearied 
flight continues—on the darkest 
night of spring I have heard the 
loon’s lamentable note far overhead. 
‘Where does the loon go?’ asked 
the Badger. The Fleuk had seen 
them among the Greenland seas. 
The Commodore had found their 
nests upon the lakes of Labrador 
and Canada, where ‘ to call a loon’ 
is an indispensable accomplishment. 
He had a little volume on La- 
brador in his pocket, and as the 
boat bowled along he read us one 
or two passages upon this beautiful 
bird’s habits in the desolate north, 
and the mode of hunting it which 
the natives adopt there. This was 
one of them :— 


Next morning I was awakened by the 
cry of a loon quite near to my‘tent. I 
seized a gun and crept out. It was full 
dayight, although the sun had not yet risen. 
The loons I saw floating on the bay about 
half a mile away; but paddling close in- 
shore were two Nasquapees in a birch-bark 
canoe with a branch of a tree in the bow. 
They were cautiously approaching the loons, 
and every now and then imitating with 
wonderful fidelity the cry of that wild bird. 
As soon as they were within two hundred 
yards, the man in the bow behind the branches 
prepared his gun, the other paddling on 
towards the loons, calling to them and 
answering their cry. ‘The loons came 
forward towards the canoe; but when 
within fifty yards one dived, The Indian 
instantly fired at another and killed it. 
After securing their prey, they returned to 
shore to give the birds time to recover 
themselves before they again approached 
them. 


‘It’s a skeery bird,’ the Badger 
said, when the Commodore had con- 
cluded. ‘ Verra kittle to come upon 
in a boat, and it dives wi’ the shot. 
The best chance is to watch him 
from the land; whiles he'll come 
close inshore after the soil, and then 
you maun tak him sharp the mi- 
nute he rises, and afore he gathers 
wind fora fresh dive. They’re perfect 
deevils at diving—ance down it’s a 
chance if you ever see them again. 
Where they gang it’s clean im- 
possible to say; but they can bide 
under water like a sealch, I’m 
thinking. But do the Indian bodies 
eat them, sir?’ 

The Captain assured him that 
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they were reckoned a prime delicacy 
by his friends, the Nasquapees, and 
the Nasquapees were not by any 
means so bad as they were called. 
‘ Just listen to this,’ he said, re- 
turning to his volume :— 


It’s not a year since a fine young Nas- 
quapee with two wives came down the 
St. Marguerite to Seven Islands, He died 
of influenza before he had been here six 
months. The women came to me to buy 
his winding-sheet. I said to them, ‘Is 
Appe-muskis dead ?’ ‘ Not yet,’ one replied. 
‘Had you not better wait a while?’ I said 
to his wives, for I felt sorry for them, and 
did not want to take the marten cat they 
brought to pay for it. They shook their 
heads. ‘No, no,’ said one, ‘he will die 
with the setting sun; give me the winding- 
sheet.” Now to look at these women’s 
faces, you would not think that there was 
much the matter with them; but then it’s 
their custom; both Montagnais and Nas- 
quapees always do it. Well, sir, two days 
after that poor fellow was buried, I was 
away in the woods on the other side of the 
bay; I walked to the beach and saw a 
canoe lying. I knew it was one of Appe- 
muskis’s wives, so I went into the woods 
and listened, thinking I heard her coming 
through the bush, I crept near to look. 
She was sitting crouched upon a fallen 
tree. Her head was bent down on her 
knees. She was crying out some words in 
Nasquapee, which, though very like Mon- 
tagnais, I can’t always understand. At 
last, I caught her saying several times, ‘ To 
die so far, far, far from home!’ I knew 
then what she was sobbing about, and crept 
back to the beach. When I got there I 
fired off my gun, In two minutes the 
squaw came from the woods, chewing a 
bit of gum; but to look at her, you 
wouldn’t have thought she'd a care on her 
mind. I glanced at her close to make sure, 
and I saw where she had brushed off her 
tears ; but she chewed away at her bit of 
gum as if nothing was the matter with her, 


The Badger was visibly affected 
by this exquisitely simple story; but 
his attention was suddenly diverted. 
A hundred yards in front of the 
boat a huge bird, lustrously white, 
sat placidly upon the water—quite 
unconscious, apparently, of our near 
approach. 

‘It’s a solan,’ quoth the Badger, 
cautiously raising his gun. ‘ But 
what ails her? I never saw a solan 
sit like that.’ 

He fired as he spoke, and the 
great bird fell forward upon the 
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water. The Fleuk steered us straight 
to the spot where it lay, and the 
Badger leaning over the gunnel, im- 
mediately secured it. On examin- 
ing it we found that it had caught 
a large fish, which, covered as it 
was with sharp spikes or prongs, 
had got wedged in its throat. The 
bird would ultimately, no doubt, 
have succeeded in swallowing the 
fish, but meanwhile, the struggle 
producing a sense of suffocation, 
had prevented it from noticing our 
approach, had even, perhaps, inca- 
pacitated it for flight. 

An hour’s sail brought us to the 
‘ Heughs,’—a noble bay, hemmed in 
on all hands by magnificent granite 
rocks. The sea-birds had arrived for 
their spring venture—guillemots, 
razorbills, sea-parrots, kittiwakes, 
herring gulls, the raven, and the 
falcon. Each tribe, you see, has its 
own ‘ diggins,—to which, year after 
year, it returns with unfailing re- 
gularity, The raven, who is the 
earliest comer, often beginning his 
architectural operations before the 
winter is well over, builds its nest 
far up on some slippery and utterly 
inaccessible ledge. ‘The peregine 
selects a crevice in the Bloody Hole, 
which looks quite as ‘ ugly’ as the 
other; but is in reality accessible 
to skilful and steady-eyed crags- 
men, of whom there are several 
among our fisher friends. The 
faces of the bluffs on which the sea- 
wind beats most fiercely, are covered 
with the gaily-coloured eggs of 
marrots and razorbills. The kitti- 
wakes keep a sheltered nook to 
themselves, while the great herring- 
gulls, who sweep majestically over- 
head, observing us with curious 
eyes, are in possession of every 
‘splintered pinnacle. The rock- 
pigeon builds in the deep recesses 
of the caves, along with the cor- 
morant and the shag. The nests 
of both of the latter birds (the fact 
has been sometimes doubted) are 
found frequently along this coast; 
but placed as they are, within the 
eaves of the caves, it is difficult to 
reach them, and the young are sel- 
dom captured. 

As we approach we notice the 
rabbits scampering about among 
the long grasses and the wild garlic, 
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and here and there a goat is visible, 
tethered, as it appears, on the sum- 
mit of the precipice. A troubled 
murmur passes across the crowded 
ranks of coot and razorbill that are 
ranged along the faces of the bluff. 
Then they begin to discover that it 
is time to move: a stream of birds, 
long-bodied and _ short- winged, 
passes over our heads to seaward ; 
some of them take the water; but 
the majority, after a sweeping cir- 
cuitous flight, return to their re- 
spective stations, and await the issue 
with that stolid calmness which 
characterises the puffin race. The 
snow-white kittiwakes hover over 
us, or dart rapidly and clamorously 
upon the shoals of ‘soil,’ with which 
the sea at this season swarms. But 
we leave razorbills and kittiwakes 
undisturbed. We are in search of 
the rock-pigeon, and the Monk’s 
Cave, which we are nearing, is one 
of its favourite haunts. Quietly, 
without a word spoken, we enter 
the magnificent portal,—for this 
sea-temple, scooped out of the solid 
rock by the winds and the waves of 
a thousand winters, is more awful 
than any that man has built on the 
land. When we are fairly within 
its mouth, the Fleuk and the Badger 
raise their voices, and beat their 
oars on the side of the boat. Star- 
tled by the noise, a flock of blue 
pigeons, sprinkled with white, issues 
out of the gloomy darkness, where 
the noise of falling water and the 
occasional plunge of a seal is au- 
dible, and make for ‘ the open.’ 
Then the guns are discharged simul- 
taneously, producing such thunder 
as a whole park of artillery makes 
elsewhere, and waking echoes, and 
echoes of echoes, that seem never to 
cease,—for often when you fancy 
that all is over, some distant bluff 
takes up the challenge, and oft 
new breaks the silence. The rock- 
pigeon is a difficult bird to shoot 
under such circumstances,—it flies 
rapidly, the cave-light is imperfect, 
and the roll of the boat is apt to 
unsteady the hand. When the 
smoke clears away, however, we 
find that one or two have fallen; 
and a similar success attends us at 
the Mermaid and the Suitor caves, 
which we attack in succession. 
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The Commodore is anxious toadd 
the eggs of the black guillemot to 
his collection, and the Badger knows 
where the single pair which frequent 
the ‘Heughs’ have this year esta- 
blished their nest. The Scrath Rock 
is one of the wildest and most 
picturesque in the world. A solid 
mass of granite, two hundred feet 
in height, and a thousand in cir- 
cumference, is divided from the main 
land by a deep and narrow channel. 
This immense block has been rent 
in twain,—how, when, or by what 
dread Titanic hand, no mortal can 
tell. The rent, which widens as it 
ascends, is bridged at the top; and 
through this great natural arch 
(forming as it were a mighty frame 
which intensifies by its deep car- 
mine the purity of the sea and sky 
in the vignette which it encloses), 
the blue water and the white sails 
of passing ships sparkle brilliantly. 
Half way down its slippery and 
polished face the pair of ‘ duskies’ 
had established themselves, and we 
could see them flitting, like black 
butterflies, about the rock. They 
had selected, as it seemed, a secure 
and inaccessible recess; but the 
Badger, who had been a mighty 
cragsman in his youth, and who was 
yet wiry and agile, was not daunted. 
He landed upon the island, and 
quickly reached the summit (for the 
ascent was comparatively safe and 
easy), Where he relieved himself of 
boots and jacket. Then he cau- 
tiously lowered himself over the 
face, and crawled along on his belly 
—snake-like—in the direction of the 
nest. We scarcely dared to follow 
him with our eyes,—it made one 
sick and giddy merely to look at 
him. See, he has reached the nest, 
and now he prepares to return. 
As he does so, a mass of rock which 
he had disturbed as he descended is 
dislodged, and passing within a 
yard of the ledge to which he clings, 
leaps from one projection to another, 
till, with a noise like thunder, it 
buries itself in the sea. Had he 
gone a yard further, it would have 
taken him with it; even as it is, it 
leaves a wide gap which might task 
the skill of a sinewy leaper on terra 
jirma; and here a sheer precipice, 
a hundred and fifty feet in height, 
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yawns beneath. But the Badger’s 
shoeless feet cling like a hawk’s or 
a squirrel’s to the cliff, and in 
another moment—for he dare not 
give himself a moment to realise 
the extremity of the peril—he has 
crossed the gulf and is safe. So are 
the eggs in his cap (he has carried 
it between his teeth all the time)— 
forthwith taken possession of by 
the Commodore, who looks, however, 
I fancy, as if in his opinion they had 
nearly cost too much. 

Across the entrance of the bay 
there lies a long, low, grassy island, 
called by the fishermen ‘the Scrath 
Rock.’ Sparkling in the morning 
sea, under the dawn light, it is mar- 
vellously beautiful. ‘To us in our 
youth, much meditating upon many 
things, this radiant gem, green on a 
golden ground, was the beginning 
of ‘the land of fable—the first of the 
Happy Isles. I have not ventured 
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for thirty years to land upon it. 
The fishermen (who sometimes visit 
it in summer for tarrocks’ eggs, 
which cover its lower end) assure 
me that it is not in any way remark- 
able; it is composed chiefly of sand 
and shells; it is covered with wild 
garlic and a short unsavoury grass ; 
it is peopled by colonies of rabbits 
(who must have got to it originally 
as the first Americans got to 
America) and of sea-parrots, who 
stare solemnly across their mon- 
strous noses at the passing voyager. 
It may be so: it may be the most 
commonplace rock in the world: 
but I do not choose to be disen- 
chanted, and to me it remains a 
fairy shore. But why weary you 
with my asssociations; for is it not 
of this ‘Scrath Rock,—idealised 
into a Miranda Island,—that a 
delicate and charming pen has 
written ? 


Tue IsLAND Of DELIGHT. 


I, 


Methought I came once, long ago, to an island of delight, 


Where dreams were honey-sweet by day, and golden rich by night, 


And never a storm came near to hide 
This Island of Delight. 
The streams sang silvery music low, 
We saw shy woodbirds come and go;— 
Soft gleamed the heavens, o’erarching wide 
This Island of Delight. 


The hills wore colours rich and strange, 
Dark sweet through varied chords of change ; 
Below lay stretched on every side 

This Island of Delight. 
The seas around it were at rest, 
They hushed it, sleeping on their breast :— 
Nor waves might touch nor woe betide 

This Island of Delight. : 


Il. 


We left the land and stole away 

3y golden beach and copsewood hoar, 
Our boat sped swiftly o’er the bay, 
While fairy fingers held the oar. 

teach after reach of golden beach 
Weed-fringed along the sparkling wave, 


Mound upon mound with copsewood crowned, 
Flower decked by rock and darksome cave. 
Our fairy boat was filled with flowers, 
Heaped up, piled o’er with mingled blooms, 
That sped to mark the wheeling hours— 
Dew-cooled and breathing faint perfumes. 
Fast and more fast the bright land passed, 
Spray diamonds flew from off the oars, 

Blue and more blue the waters grew 

Beneath the shadow of the shores. 
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So rolled the days as on we sped 

Through windless sunshine, calm and bright. 
Time laid to rest his weary head 

In that far Island of Delight. 


And now we prepare to return,— 
for the light of the early spring 
afternoon begins to fail, and the 
breeze moans mournfully among the 
deserted and darkening caves. All 
day we have been, as it were, cut off 
from any fellowship with our fellow- 
creatures,—for no hut or sheiling is 
visible among these desolate rocks. 
But now, as we gain the offing, 
the towers of a great sea-keep are 
visible on the farthest crag, and, 
in the sheltered ravine below, the 
ruins of an ancient abbey. Here 
the great House of Comyn lived— 
here their bones rest. 


The castle for their stormy life, 
The convent for its close ; 
That with battle and bloodshed rife, 
This keeping for them, who were done 
with strife, 
Shelter and long repose. 


And then the Commodore—as the 
boat rushed swiftly through the 
freshening swell before the keen 
breeze of the coming night—began 
a yarn about the kingly Comyns, 
and some fair, far-off Beatrix or 
Muriel—for these old Scotch nobles 
gave their pretty daughters even 
prettier names—whose pathetic love- 
story still keeps her memory sweet. 


VII.—NatvurAL Hisrorrans: St. JoHN AND RUSSEL. 


There is a wonderful charm about 
such a life as I have now been 
describing; even if you don’t hap- 
pen to be much of a naturalist your- 
self, and are inclined to echo the 
observation of the elderly gentleman 
who saw his daughter carried away 
by an unusually big eagle—‘ Con- 
found ornithology!’ To the born 
naturalist each day of such a life is 


a day of fine and noble enjoyment.. 


To him, no part of the year is tame 
—each month has its own peculiar 
characteristics, its own culiar 
pleasures. This lonely, land-locked 
bay is as good as an almanack to 
him; he can tell you whether it be 
April or May, or October or Novem- 
ber at the first glance. That flock 
of eider ducks is only to be seen in 
the early spring; that pair of goose- 
anders follow close upon ithe eider’s 
heels (if these web-footed creatures 
can be said to have heels); the puf- 
fins appear about May-day, and re- 
main till the early days of autumn; 
the brent-geese do not come south 
till the corn is stacked; the nor- 
thern hareld arrives with the 
woodcock in the October moonlight. 
But if what I have now said still 
leaves you unpersuaded, I must ask 
you to buy or borrow a charming 
volume which has been recently 
published, under the title of Natural 
History and Sport in Moray,—a col- 


lection of the papers left by the late 
Mr. St. John, one of the most ardent 
and accomplished of natural ob- 
servers. If he cannot communicate 
to youa touch of the naturalist’s in- 
nocent enthusiasm, you may be sure 
that no one else can. I wish thatI 
had time and space to go with you 
through these delightful studies of 
animal life; but, in this failing 
light, I need not try to do so. 
Take with you, however, as a speci- 
men of what the naturalist sees, this 
and one other extract :— 


The Feet of Birds of Prey. 


The feet and claws of different kinds of 
hawks vary very much, being beautifully 
adapted to the manner in which each bird 
strikes its prey. If we examine the claws 
and feet of the peregrine falcon, the merlin, 
and any of the other large-winged hawks— 
including the varieties of these noble birds, 
all of which, I believe, were called in the 
age of falconry the ‘ Ger Falcon,’ such as the 
Iceland, the Greenland, and the Norwegian 
falcoon—we find that their power consists 
rather in their strength of talon and foot, 
so different from the sharp needle-like claws 
of the hen-harrier, the sparrow-hawk, the 
gos-hawk, etc. The rationale of this 
difference seems to be that the falcons 
strike their prey by main force to the 
ground in the midst of their flight, whilst 
the other hawks usually pounce on the 
animals on which they feed, and take them 
unawares on the ground, instead of by fair 
pursuit and swiftness of wing. The 
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sparrow-hawk and hen-harrier seldom chase 
a bird to any distance on the wing. The 
owls have all extremely hard and needle- 
like claws, and in every respect the bird is 
singularly well adapted for its manner of 
feeding, which it does almost wholly at 
night. Its immensely large ears must 
enable it to hear the slightest movement of 
the field-mouse, upon which it chiefly feeds ; 
and its sharply-pointed talons contract with 
a tenacity and closeness unequalled by those 
of any of the hawk tribe, excepting, perhaps, 
the hen-harrier. Again, the soft, downy 
feathers and rounded wings of the owl 
enable it to flit as noiselessly as a shadow to 
and fro, as it searches for the quick-eared 
mouse, whom the least sound would at once 
startle and drive into its hole out of reach 
of its deadly enemy. As it is, the mouse 
feeds on in heedless security, with eyes and 
nose busily occupied in searching for grains 
of corn or seeds, and depending on its 
quickly sensitive ear to warn it of the 
approach of danger. The foot of man, or 
even the tread of a dog or cat, it is sure to 
hear; but the owl glides silently and 
quickly round the corner of the hedge or 
stack—like Death, ‘tacito clam venit illa 
pede,’—and the first intimation which the 
mouse has of its danger, is being clasped in 
the talons of the destroyer. The rough 
and strong feet of the osprey are perfectly 
adapted to the use which they are put to, 
that is, catching and holding the slippery 
and strong ‘sea-trout or grilse. The fact of 
a bird darting down from a height in the 
air and securing a fish in deep water, seems 
almost incredible, especially when we con- 
sider the rapidity with which a fish, and 
particularly a sea-trout, darts away at the 
slightest shadow of danger, and also, when 
we consider that the bird who catches it is 
not even able to swim, but must secure its 
prey by one single dart made from a height 
of perhaps fifty feet. 


The Colour of Birds. 


The ptarmigan are exactly the colour of 
the stones in summer, and of the snow in 
winter, and change their colour as that of 
their abiding place is altered. The grouse 
is as nearly the colour of the brown heather 
as it is possible for a bird to be : his bright 
eye: and red comb are the only discoverable 
points about him when he is crouched in it. 
The blackcock’s usual haunt is in lower 
situations, and he delights in the peat-moss, 
where the ground is nearly as black as_his 
own plumage. The partridge and quail are 
exactly similar in colour to the dried grass 
and stubble, and the quickest eye can 
seldom see them on the ground when 
crouched, and not erect or moving about to 
feed. The pheasant’s colour very nearly 
resembles the dead leaves of the wood or 
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coppice, which are his favourite haunts, 
The owl sits securely close to the trunk of 
a forest tree, her mottled brown plumage 
being in colour very like the colour of the 
bark where she is perched, The peregrine. 
falcon, with her blue-grey feathers, can 
scarcely be distinguished from the lichen- 
adorned crag, where she sits for hours 
together as motionless as the rock itself. 
The eagle sits upright on some cliff of the 
same colour as himself, huddled up into 
a shape which only the experienced eye 
detects to be that of a bird, The at- 
titudes and figures’ of the whole tribe of 
hawks are very striking and characteristic, 
and as unlike as possible to the stuffed 
caricatures which one usually meets with, 
and in which the natural character of the 
bird is entirely lost. 


Let him rest in peace. Charles 
St. John was a true gentleman, a 
true sportsman, a true lover of 
nature. A thoughtful observer, and 
a gentle critic of the birds and fishes, 
of the bipeds and the quadrupeds, 
of the lovely lowland strath, lying 
between the mountains and the sea, 
which his writings have rendered 
classic, he made the naturalist’s 
vocation his own. But though this 
was the vocation to which his tastes 
and his instincts led him, yet it is 
impossible to read the volumes which 
he has left without feeling that he 
had studied men as well as birds; 
that he might have secured a posi- 
tion for himself in our public life; 
that the blood of the masterful 
Bolingbrokes — the Bolingbrokes 
who had been scholars and rulers— 
flowed in his veins. Whether his 
choice was the wiser I do not stay 
to inquire. But that the life of 
Charles St. John was a happier life 
in every respect than that of Henry 
St. John, cannot well be doubted— 
cannot at least be doubted by those 
who have glanced even in passing at 
the brilliant and unhappy career of 
the most eloquent of English 
statesmen. 

I had written thus far, and had 
barely laid away my pen, when the 
Commodore burst in upon me— 
a new book in his hand. ‘This 
is the very thing for you,’ he said; 
‘ you are writing on natural history, 
I know; and here is one of the 
pleasantest and most amusing bits 
of natural history I have met with 
for an age. Mr. Alexander Russel 
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understands the inclinations and 
habits of the salmon as entirely 
as Mr. John Leech understands the 
angelic beings whose hats and 
Balmoral boots and “tempestuous 
petticoats” he draws so bewitch- 
ingly. And, in fact, the subjects 
are not dissimilar,’ continued the 
Commodore, contemplatively, re- 
lapsing into his Doric. ‘ Baith are 
coquettes; baith are rayther skit- 
tish; and you need a fine cast and 
a strong line to land either the 
women or the salmon.’ 

Mr. Russel’s book on The Salmon 
merits, indeed, the eulogium which 
the Commodore bestowed on it. 
Nor could any one acquainted with 
Mr. Russel’s previous writings 
doubt that this would be the case. 
The Editor of the leading Scottish 
journal has manifested a remarkable 
aptitude, a rarely rivalled faculty, 
for political discussion. He ad- 
dresses himself to the examination 
of ‘the questions of the day’ with 
sinewy vigour and nerve. There is 
no shuffling or triflmg—you per- 
ceive at once that an eminently 
honest and able man is, with wit, 
eloquent address, and keen native 
logic, maintaining opinions which 
he is convinced (having thought 
them out on his own account) are 
founded on immutable common 
sense. It would be ungrateful in 
particular to fail to acknowledge the 
signal services which Mr. Russel has 
rendered to the cause of religious 
liberty. Single-handed, among a 
priest-ridden population, he has 
asserted with uncompromising reso- 
luteness, with unshaken fidelity, 
those principles of spiritual and 
social toleration, which are the ex- 
clusive possession of no political 
party, and which, though sometimes 
borne down by senseless clamour, 
are yet, in the fine words of Macau- 
lay, ‘ strong with the strength, and 
immortal with the immortality of 
truth.’ 

But notwithstanding his keen 
zest for controversy, it is clear that 
the quiet pastoral region round 
St. Mary’s Loch, or that noble 
western sea-board which is washed 
by the Atlantic, has a strong hold 
on Mr. Russel’s heart. For many 
years he has been a mighty angler. 
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His fame is in all the schools—from 
John o’ Groat’s to the English Bor- 
der ; and I rather fancy that this is 
the kind of fame which he most 
values and relishes. He is a great 
authority, besides, with those ever- 
lasting Committees which ‘sit on 
salmon,’—for that questio vexata is 
as frequently before ‘the House’ 
as Maynooth or the Ballot. Mr. 
Russel says that angling has a 
tendency to make men good men. 
‘It soothes and elevates, and leads 
to meditation and _ self-scrutiny. 
Many a man who, in the stir and 
pressure of active life, becomes 
hardened to the gentle and more 
generous emotions, obtains glimpses 
that make him less forlorn or more 
divine, when wandering “ the quiet 
waters by.”’ This is perfectly true ; 
and, in the writer’s own experience, 
after a fray with the Sabbatarians 
(who are presently agitating to get 
the Scotch cows compelled to retain 
their milk on Sunday), or a shindy 
with the Free Kirk, he must have 
found the Tweed a famous ‘ disin- 
fectant.’ Thus he has preserved that 
modesty and simplicity, that frank- 
ness of tongue, and that singleness 
of heart, which mark the disciples 
of the gospel of good-will and bro- 
therly kindness which is preached 
‘ by the river’s brim.’ 

The present volume is the fruit 
of his ripe experience, and of a long 
and intimate acquaintance with all 
that has been written or spoken 
upon ‘ the salmon question.’ There 
has beenas much controversy about 
the character of the salmon as about 
the character of Hamlet. What 
kind of fellow is the salmon in his 
youth? who are his connexions? 
how is he related to the parr, the 
smolt, and the grilse? These, and 
such as these, are the questions 
which have agitated anglers since 
the days of Izaak Walton—questions 
‘discussed, as Mr. Russel says, 
‘with as fierce an intolerance, as 
resolute a contempt for facts and 
reason, as much heat and as little 
profit, as if they had been questions 
in theology.’ Mr. Russel is a prac- 
tised controversialist, and his chap- 
ter on ‘The Natural History of 
the Salmon’ is a fine specimen of 
bright, rapid, and vigorous logic ; 
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a solid and weighty argument stated learned judge I ever knew was the 
with judicial precision and impar- noisiest of wits, and the wittiest of 
tiality, if sometimes with more men. 

(perhaps) than judicial liveliness. And now — but an inexorable 
I say ‘perhaps; for the most Devil assures me that ‘Time is up.’ 


THE BIRTH OF THE HYACINTH. 


YING he lay, that glorious bright-eyed boy, 
Sweet Hyacinth, by cruel blow struck down 

In his fresh budding beauty! The red rays 
Of the declining sun regretful poured 
On his smooth supple limbs, and his white brow 
Pearled with the dews of daeth: parted his lips 
With a faint shadowy smile—a last farewell 
To the belovéd god whose chariot-wheels 
Steered slowly onward by grief-palsied hand 
Marked the horizon with a track of gold! 


His splendid eyes 
Tear-dimmed, young Hyacinthus sadly raised 
Towards Apollo, with a look of love, 
And in a last embrace sobbed out his soul. 
Then neath the kisses of the sun-god sprang 
A beauteous regal flower, memorial 
Of his dead boy ; whilst Zephyr lingering wept 
The dire catastrophe his jealous wrath 
Unthinking wrought, he loosed the silken reins 
Of the south-west wind—all the earth was stirred 
With balmy odour of the hawthorn-blooms 
Fanned by the breath of Spring. 


Slowly the flower 
Henceforth named ‘ Hyacinth’ to beauty grew ; 
Its tall spikes reared their grandly-waving helms 
From the greensward, by dewy tears made moist 
Of the bereavéd rivals. In the shade, 
Beneath the white-thorn and the acacia, blew 
The azure-fringéd blossoms, clustering sweet, 
Crowned with imperial coronal, and robed 
In regal purple; proudly ranged they shook 
Their feathery plumes, and from their censers poured 
Their fragrant incense on the golden* dawn! 

Astiry H. BALDWIN. 


* Hyacinthus dying at sunset and the Hyacinth gradually perfected during the night, 
bursting forth in full beauty on the fresh day. 
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THREE YEARS OF WAR IN AMERICA. 


‘A7E are not aware that any states- 
man, financier, or military 
critic—much less any mere jour- 
nalist—among the many nations 
who watched with interest and sur- 
prise the dawning of the great 
American strife, approached, in a 
remote degree even, in his forward 
vision, the realities that were to 
mark the history of the next three 
years. The boldest of Abolitionists 
could not have hoped for attempts 
to sweep away the detested institu- 
tion so thorough as those that the 
Northern President has tried. The 
most calm and rational of those who 
viewed slavery in its social and 
physical aspect, could not have 
anticipated the very moderate 
effect which those attempts would 
actually produce upon the portion 
of the South still held by the slave- 
owner, and the utter indifference 
with which they would be received 
by the great mass of those whom 
they were intended to free. The 
most determined opponent of demo- 
cratic institutions could not foresee 
how mighty an argument against 
their use was soon to be drawn 
from the encroachments of the 
Federal Government on the liberty 
of its subjects, and the tame sub- 
mission of the latter under the en- 
grossing influence of civil war; 
still less would he have expected to 
be able to plead the superior bear- 
ing of the Confederate military and 
civil authorities as a strong proof 
of the necessity of retaining some 
of the aristocratic element in the 
youngest and most flourishing Re- 
public. The ardent advoeate of the 
virtues of the most popular form 
of government would have hesitated 
before asserting that a long series 
of miscarried expeditions and dis- 
creditable defeats would not weaken 
the hands of the Government of the 
North, nor lessen the strenuous re- 
solve of its inhabitants to quench 
the flame of secession, were it in 
the blood of half the people of the 
land. The best read and most de- 
voted student of the political eco- 
nomy of the past had, as it would 
seem, not the sufficient material 
before him to foretell how three 
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years of boundless extravagance in 
expenditure, answered by no corre- 
sponding increase of national in- 
comings, should yet find the credit 
of the Northern States so untouched, 
and their resources so unshaken, as 
to permit of their contemplating a 
continuance for years of the spend- 
thrift system of finance suddenly 
adopted by a hitherto economical 
people. Least of all would the 
traveller whose course had led him 
hastily through the South, or the 
reader of the few works which pro- 
fessed to unveil its interior to the 
outer world, have divined the per- 
severance with which the Slave 
States — with their sparse white 
population, destitution of manu- 
factures, and character, noted pre- 
viously for sudden fierce excite- 
ment rather than for stedfast en- 
durance—should yet be prolonging 
the struggle they had provoked. 
Little would such an one have pro- 
phesied how—though unaided by 
immigration or alliance, stripped of 
all internal credit and foreign trade, 
deprived by stringent blockade of 
the benefit of that great staple, on 
the world’s great want of. which 
they had once reckoned for all need- 
ful supplies—they should yet have 
sustained without flinching the 
assaults of their mighty neighbour, 
bringing against them resources 
almost illimitable in men and ships 
and money, and combining with the 
most determined and continuous 
efforts for their open overthrow by 
outward force, the attempt to call 
forth within them the elements of 
servile insurrection, and to’ legalize 
it by pretended authority. 

Indeed, the history of the three 
years’ civil war has surprised, and 
in some measure disappointed all 
parties. If the people of the North- 
ern States admit that their generals 
and statesmen have proved inferior 
in their calibre to those of the South, 
they have only been brought to this 
knowledge by failures so repeated 
and notorious, as to lie patent to 
the world, and of necessity to weaken 
the faith of many in the administra- 
tive value of their institutions. If 
the Confederates have great reason 
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to be proud of the resources of 
their leaders, the genius of their 
generals, and the patriotism of their 
citizens, they have bitterly to admit 
that all these virtues, and all their 
great sacrifices, have failed to bring 
to their side one foreign ally, or to 
arrest the deadly presence of the 
enemy’s superior weight upon the 
vitals of their land. The enemies of 
slavery are obliged to own that 
their theories have not been justified 
by the success of the attempts at 
emancipation tried under Federal 
mnilitary rule; whilst those of de- 
mocracy, who triumphed so hugely 
in the beginning at the break-down 
of its institution under the terrible 
strain of the rupture, now stand by 
astonished into unwilling admira- 
tion by the energy and extent of 
resources called forth by the popu- 
lar will, and their eaneieel and 
entire application to the one great 
national purpose. We may well 
draw some lessons of modesty in 
our prophecies, and moderation in 
our political theories, from the great 
events enacted for three years past 
within the borders of the once 
United States. 

Though the present time is 
marked by too much heat and 
passion for us as yet to obtain en- 
tirely unprejudiced views of the 
struggle, yet, our knowledge of its 
earlier scenes is—thanks to the all- 
pervading influence of the news- 
paper press, and the attention of 
intelligent European observers—far 
in advance of what has hitherto 
been the case with the contem- 
poraries of the former great con- 
tests of the world. Commentaries 
of much recognized value have ap- 
peared already on the first two 
years of the war; and the reports 
of the chief generals, and proceed- 
ings of the Committee of Congress 
on the conduct of the war, are full 
of details, interesting to those who 
would critically examine this por- 
tion of American history. But of 
the last twelve months we are not 
aware that any connected account 
has been given to the world. We 
propose here to attempt to review 
its events briefly in their successive 
order; first casting a retrospective 
look at those which preceded them, 
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so as to bring the reader fairly up 
to the starting-point we have se- 
lected. 

The rath of April, 1861, the date 
on which Beauregard opened fire 
upon Fort Sumter by direction of 
the Confederate Government, marks 
the outbreak of the hostilities, which 
the Southern expectation of a peace- 
ful separation had until then de- 
layed. The leaders of that section 
had undoubtedly underrated the 
effect that this stroke was destined 
to produce throughout the North. 
From the extremest supineness, the 
people rushed into the strife with 
a patriotic ardour which swept 
away all hope of peaceful counsel. 
The Confederates smiled, indeed, 
for a while at the proposed sub- 
jugation of their vast country by 
the 75,000 volunteers summoned 
for three months’ service under 
Lincoln’s first call. But the rapidity 
with which regiments far in excess 
of this demand were offered to the 
Washington Government, and the 
immediate subsequent enlistment of 
80,000 additional levies, the greater 
part of which were to angment the 
Union regular army and navy, told 
that the coming efforts for recon- 
quest would be made with an ear- 
nestness which it would tax all the 
resources of the seceding States to 
meet. Then came three months of 
grim suspense. These were not 
idly spent, however, on the Federal 
side; for in that space was settled 
for the whole war the important 
question as to the possibility of con- 
necting Washington so firmly with 
the whole northern portion of the 
Union, as both to maintain the cen- 
tral government there, and to use 
the city and its adjuncts as an ad- 
vanced post, or base, from whence 
to commence hostile operations se- 
curely against the chief seat of 
secession at Richmond, and the 
Atlantic States of the South. 

The Confederates had at this 
time good hopes of possessing them- 


‘selves of the capital; whilst the 


first attempts of Lincoln to bring 
reinforcements to defend it through 
Baltimore, produced a fierce out- 
break of the mob of that city, whose 
sympathies were warmly with his 
opponents. ‘To haye yielded to this 
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violence would have necessitated 
the double abandonment of Mary- 
land and of Washington; for their 
isolation from the north and west 
by this semi-hostile occupation of 
fhe main line of approach would 
have rendered them practically un- 
tenable. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the first use of the new 
Federal forces was to overawe and 
secure Baltimore, a task which was 
effectually performed without blood- 
shed. To do so was the strictest 
military necessity; and it is but 
ignorance, or want of consideration 
of the circumstances, which can 
cause the act to be confounded with 
those arbitrary uses of their war 
power in the faithful States of the 
Union, which have brought such 
odium on Lincoln and his advisers, 
as well as on the system which gave 
such men as rulers to the Great 
Republic. 

We do not profess here to notice 
the desultory struggle which was 
running its course in the border 
States. Missouri and Western Vir- 
ginia were at first the chief fields of 
division and intestine warfare. In 
the former, St. Louis, and lines of 
railroad leading from it, being in 
the hands of the Federal party from 
the first, their superior resources 
and the earnest support of the Ger- 
man settlers, enabled them to main- 
tain their position, at first very 
critical, in the midst of a country 
population bitterly hostile to the 
new policy of subjugation. In the 
latter district, the sympathies of the 
people were favourable to Northern 
views, there being a large propor- 
tion of white labourers, lately emi- 
grants from the adjacent free States. 
This fact, and the rapid and success- 
ful attack by McClellan of the Con- 
federate forces opposed to him, pro- 
duced the dispersion of the latter, 
and the complete division of this 
part of Virginia from the other sec- 
tion east of the Alleghanies, which 
was held entirely by the Southern- 
ers. This success the Federal Cabi- 
net have followed up and striven to 
perpetuate, by the adoption of a 
separate State, carved out by the 
sword of their general: its govern- 
ment being formed, indeed, by the 
will of its people, but in violation of 
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the Federal Constitution, as most 
jurists believe. 

The three first months of the new 
era of strife passed away on the Po- 
tomac in the collecting and prepar- 
ing of forces for the now inevitable 
war. The Federal troops at Wash- 
ington and Harper’s Ferry were con- 
fronted by those of their enemies at 
a few miles distance; but no actual 
hostilities took place. On the 
Richmond peninsula, however, the 
extreme point of which was held by 
a considerable force under Butler, a 
collision took place on the 18th of 
June, at Great Bethel, near York- 
town, between an expedition sent out 
by the latter from his lines, and the 
troops of Magruder, who were watch- 
ing them. The Federal raw regi- 
ments, moving in separate roads, 
and mistaking each other for hostile 
columns, were routed with much 
discredit and loss. This disaster, 
and the greater one which so soon 
followed before Washington, not 
only threw disgrace to an unmerited 
extent upon the whole of the elasses 
out of which the Northern army was 
being built up, but lulled their foes 
for a brief space into mistaken 
security as to the facility of main- 
taining the independence they 
asserted. 

The too famous advance on Bull’s 
Run was ordered about a month 
after this peninsular defeat, greatly 
against the desire of the commander 
McDowall, and those officers who 
appreciated the real value of the 
untrained volunteers who clamoured 
to be led ‘on to Richmond.’ It was 
probably precipitated by the suc- 
cesses of McClellan in Western Vir- 
ginia ; for scarcely had these been 
reported at Washington, when the 
army of McDowall, about 35,000 
strong, began its forward movement. 
Beauregard, who opposed them, 
covered with a lesser force the posi- 
tion of Manasses Junction, which 
was chosen for its facility in enabling 
him to receive reinforcements from 
the Shenandoah Valley. Johnston, 
who there commanded the Confede- 
rates to the west of the Blue Moun- 
tains, was easily able to slip away 
from Patterson; who confronted 
him, indeed, with a force larger on 
paper, but composed chiefly of 
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three months’ volunteers at the end 
of their service, and in astate of 
actual dissolution. The united 
Southern army, on the day of the 
battle of Bull’s Run, proved not 
much less in numbers than the 
assailing one. We donot stop here 
to dilate on theutter defeat, and the 
shameful rout which followed; but 
it is our duty to remark that here 
was first manifested that extraordi- 
nary want of power of pressing suc- 
cess to any great result which has 
marred all Southern victories since 
the war began. We must also point 
out that all the late accounts show 
plainly that McDowall’s tactical 
arrangements on this occasion were 
highly creditable, and that his im- 
mediate subordinates carried out 
their several shares in them well. 
In fact the Confederates showed here 
a generalship by no means superior ; 
and being quite outmatched in 
artillery, the battle went well-nigh 
hard with them. It was won in the 
end chiefly by the great individual 
courage and accurate aim of the 
Confederate soldiers, composed in 
this army of enthusiastic volunteers 
of a very superior class, and accus- 
temed to use firearms from their 
boyhood with deadly effect. 

How utterly unable Johnston and 
Beauregard were—notwithstanding 
their President’s personal aid—to 
move their exhausted troops to any 
efficient pursuit, is well-known. 
The Southern standards were ad- 
vanced, however, slowly to the hills 
overlooking Washington, and ex- 
cept the space enclosed by their 
intrenchments round Alexandria, 
the Federals ceased to hold any 
ground to the south of the Potomac. 

The immediate panic once over, 
the Government of Lincoln acted 
with much commendable energy. 
The appointment of McClellan, fresh 
from his successes beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, to ‘the Grand Army, anda 
large call for additional volunteers 
to increase it, were the first measures 
taken; and the new commander, 
obtaining the necessary authority 
and staff assistance which had been 
denied to McDowall, devoted the 
next six months to the organization 
of the mass of levies who flocked to 
camp at Alexandria. His views 
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pointed to taking with them a lead- 
ing share in the general project 
which, as generalissimo, he was pre- 
paring for crushing the Confederacy 
in the spring; and he resolved not 
by a premature movement to entail 
upon himself and his country a re- 
petition of the disgraces of July. 
His plans were for some time pur- 
sued uninterruptedly, with the full 
concurrence of the Cabinet; and 
beyond some petty skirmishing, 
there was inaction on both sides of 
the Potomac for the remainder of 
the year, save for the action of 2oth 
of October at Ball’s Bluff near Lees- 
burg. Here Baker, an inexperienced 
brigadier, brought a Federal force 
across the river into a country un- 
known and unexamined ; and falling 
into an ambush, was himself killed 
at the beginning of the attack that 
followed. His men gave way atonce, 
and the triumphant Confederates, 
who had concealed a great inferiority 
of force by a skilful use of their 
cover, and their accurate fire drove 
them into the stream with fearful 
havoc. The Federals’ loss was 
considerably greater than the whole 
strength of the opposing troops 
under Evans; and the outcry at 
the folly of the attempt to cross 
in this isolated way was so loud, 
that the Secretary for War, 
Stanton, threw General Stone, the 
division officer under whom the real 
culprit had served, into prison, on a 
vague charge of treason, which was 
never sustained by any evidence. 
Probably in all the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the Lincoln Government 
there has been nothing so repre- 
hensible as the treatment of this un- 
fortunate officer, who was suffered 
to languish in prison for nearly 
eighteen months, without once being 
confronted with any accuser, or in- 
formed of the charge against him. 
Travelling from east to west, we 
find Missouri, at the other extremity 
of the theatre of war, hotly contested 
between the two parties throughout 
this first year. General Lyon, the 
active Federal leader who had at 
first successfully asserted the supre- 
macy of the Union Government at 
St. Louis, was killed in an encoun- 
ter with the Confederates at Oak 
Hill in August; and his troops 
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under Sigel, the favourite of the 
Germans, abandoned the field, giving 
the Southerners for a time the hope 
of conquering the State. But the 
superior means at the disposal of 
Fremont, Lyon’s successor, enabled 
him gradually to wrest the advan- 
tages gained by the enemy from 
their hands. ‘The latter were un- 
able to hold the town of Lexington, 
the chief place captured by them in 
their short tide of prosperity; and 
before the spring of 1862 had fairly 
set in, it was evident that Missouri 
was in fact restored to the Union. 
The final effort of the Confederates 
to recover it was defeated at the 
battle of Pea Ridge on the roth of 
March, which ended in the death of 
their general, McCullough, and their 
withdrawal southward. 

Along the centre of the extensive 
line which separated the hostile 
sections, the movements at this time 
were not important, and consisted 
chiefly in skirmishes conducted 
about the southern border of Ken- 
tucky, the intermediate State which 
had at first vainly attempted to 
assert a neutral position. In the 
most important of these, that of 
Mill Springs, on 19th January, 1862, 
an active Confederate leader of 
Swiss extraction, General Zollicoffer, 
was killed in a bold attempt to sur- 
prise the Federal camp. His men re- 
tired, as matter of course, in disorder, 
and fell back on the frontier of 'Ten- 
nessee, where the Southern head- 
quarters, under General A. Johnston, 
occupied for some months the posi- 
tion of Bowling Green, a few miles 
only beyond the northern boundary 
of that important State. But this 
winter was of great importance to 
the Federal interests in this quarter, 
as they not only collected troops 
more rapidly than their opponents, 
but also threw that energy which 
they have so remarkably shown in 
whai we may term the mechanical 
portion of the war, into the con- 
struction of a large flotilla of iron- 
Dilated gunboats. Hastily and 
roughly put together, indeed, were 
these novel adjuncts to the land forces, 
yet destined to have an important 
bearing in the warfare on the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries. Begun 


before the arrival of Halleck to take 
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command of the forces along the 
Ohio, their completion in great num- 
bers was carried forward under the 
auspices of that officer, who, unsuc- 
cessful elsewhere, has never received 
due credit for his foresight in this 
matter, and the great advantages 
resulting from it. 

Along the vast coast line of the 
Confederacy, a fairly efficient block- 
ade had been established before the 
end of 1861. The great manufac- 
turing resources, open trade, and 
high credit of the North, combined 
with the strength given by public 
consent to her Executive Govern- 
ment, enabled the latter to create a 
fleet sufficient for this purpose in a 
few months. Huge expense was 
incurred, of course, and many blun- 
ders made. But the first pinch of 
distress was effectually put upon 
the South by her citizens being 
almost entirely debarred from the 
use of foreign luxuries, and her 
vast export system being altogether 
ruined for the time: nor has any 
foreign government since that time 
ventured to impeach the effective- 
ness of the blockade, notwithstand- 
ing that the use of swift steamers 
has allowed a certain very limited 
amount ef importation to be carried 
on still into the beleaguered terri- 
tory. And yet the general success 
of the Federals in this matter, con- 
tinued for three years, has made not 
the least impression upon the will 
of their adversaries, nor affected in 
any vital respect their material re- 
sources for resistance. 

The earliest days of the spring of 
1862 saw the North making still 
further use of her great shipping 
power, by casting desultory mixed 
expeditions—following the lament- 
able practice in wars gone by 
of British ministries—upon the 
weaker points of their enemies’ 
coasts. The chief one of these, 
under Burnside, in North Carolina, 
attained some considerable advan- 
tages on commencing operations in 
February, and captured Roanoke 
Island and Newbern with little loss. 
But these successes, as has so often 
occurred in like cases, were not 
followed up; and during the two 
years which have since rolled by, 
the invaders’ occupation has been 
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limited to a mere fringe of part of 
the coast of the State, insufficient 
even to check the blockade-running 
trade of Wilmington. 

The first year of the contest now 
drew near its close, and the new 
Republic founded by the Southern 
leaders, had not only maintained its 
independence unaided—contrary to 
the sanguine prophecies current in 
the North at the time of the seces- 
sion—but had united to itself the 
whole strength of the eleven States 
originally seceding. Dissension and 
discussion as to the propriety of the 
Revolution ceased in presence of 
the aggressions and threats of their 
great foe; and a spirit of patriotism 
was awakened, which up to the pre- 
sent time, has risen equal to the 
greatest demands made upon it. 
Nor were the effects of the war less 
marked in the North. Foiled in the 
one great battle of the period we 
have reviewed, and having as yet 
made no perceptible progress in the 
advance on the Confederate capital 
at Richmond; in opening the navi- 

gation of the Mississippi, to let loose 
the blocked trade of the north- 
western States; or in replacing the 
Federal authority which had been 
for the time altogethe ar set aside in 
the disputed territory of the central 
zone of the former Union—South- 


ern Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas—the Federal authorities 


had good reasons for not despairing 
of their cause. Each month had 
steadily increased the war feeling, 
roused nominally by the attack on 
Fort Sumter, but rooted in reality 
in earnest belief in the great desti- 
nies of the Republic, and in fierce 
wrath against those daring men who 
dared to imperil its external unity 
and power by the proffered division. 
The comparatively few who could 
look on such an arrangement like 
the veteran General Scott, with cool 
judgment and a larger view, who 
would have been willing to trust 
the destinies of the free States to 
their own wondrous progress, and to 
have borne something of national 
humiliation rather than rush into 
the perils of civil war, could scarcely 
be expected to make their voices 
heard in a country where the will 
of the majority is the only will of 
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any practical effect. The many 
trimmers and lukewarm politicians 
followed, as ever in revolutionary 
epochs, the turn of the great tide ; 
and their voices were soon heard 
as loudly in the cry for reconquest 
and reunion as those of the Aboli- 
tionists, who threw themselves 
eagerly into the movement which 
promised to bear them onwards to 
the utmost limit of their hopes. 
The national credit was for the pre- 
sent practically boundless. The 
new demands for labour, and the 
huge expenditure lavished on the 
armed forces of the Republic, fed the 
flame by their sudden profiting of 
all the workers and producers of 
the North. The second April of 
the war drew nigh ; the din of pre- 
paration rang through all the land; 
and it was seen that the past year’s 
efforts on either side had led but to 
a thorough harnessing for the strug- 
gle, and a clearer discernment of its 
limits. The event lay in darkness; 
and prophecies were wasted breath. 
Yet all might now see that the con- 
flict was to be worked out among 
such desolation, losses, sufferings, 
as the gloomiest imagination but a 
brief year before would have failed 
to have conjured up. 

We turn for a moment from the 
annals of this great strife, reviewed 
as a whole, to look solely to the 
doings and sufferings of ‘ the army 
of the Potomac.’ Few years of 
campaigning in a single limited 
theatre have shown so much of 
painful vicissitude, and of the hor- 
rors of war on a large scale, as that 
which McClellan was about to open 
in the April of 1862. He then at 
length moved to carry out his plan: 
but: with a force far less than that he 
had demanded ; without the co-opera- 
tion of the other chief commanders 
of the Federal forces; with the 
almost undisguised hostility of his 
superior, the war minister; and 
with his corps led by lieutenants 
forced upon him without choice of 
his own, and cl aiming a share in 
the general guidance of his de signs. 
The events which followed :—the 
Peninsular campaign; Jackson's 
exploits in the Shenandoah; the 


disasters of Pope in his brief com- 
army 


mand of ‘the of Virginia;’ 
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the resuscitation of the demoralized 
troops under McClellan, and his 
success at Antietam, leading to the 
repulse of the Southern army from 
Maryland; Burnside’s mad move- 
ment against the lines of Frederics- 
burgh ; and Hooker’s less rash, but 
scarcely less disastrous attempt to 
force the Rappahannock in the face 
of Lee—these subjects have so 
specially attracted the notice of 
critical ahd other writers in America 
and Europe, and have been so fully 
treated in the works of competent 
authors in the current literature of 
England and the Continent, that we 
shall offer no recapitulation of them 
here. We leave Lee and Hooker, 
therefore, at the beginning of May, 
1863, facing each other, with the 
‘appahannock flowing between; the 
Federals yet staggering under the 
heavy blows of Chancellorsville and 
Banks’ Ford; the Confederates 
mourning over their dying hero, 
Jackson. 

Of the campaigns to the west of 
the Alleghany Mountains, we must 
speak at more length, even in this 
mere summary. For from want of 
good materials, and because the 
Potomac events have had an air of 
more vivid interest, the progress of 
the war in Tennessee and on the 
Mississippi—with successes, though 
slow, yet vital to Federal interests— 
has been but little examined or 
written of on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. We propose, therefore, to trace 
briefly the current of events in those 
regions from the opening of the 
campaigns of 1862 to the second 
anniversary of the outbreak of the 
war—the time that Hooker chose for 
preparing his advance on Chancel- 
lorsville. 

We have mentioned the name of 
General Halleck as commanding the 
Federal forces in the Ohio. Fre- 
mont, who held separate rule in 
Missouri, having been removed in 
consequence of his independence, 
almost amounting to defiance, of the 
Washington authorities, his charge 
was confided to Halleck, with the 
general control of the whole western 
operations. Keeping motionless at 
first, he pressed on, as already stated, 
the preparations for making, by 
means of gunboats and transports, 
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the Mississippi, and the rivers lead- 
ing into the lower Ohio from Ten- 
nessee, the lines whereby to push 
operations into the heart of the 
Southern States. Cairo (the miser- 
able town immortalized by Dickens 
as his Eden), which lies at the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
naturally became the base or start- 
ing point for his expedition, and was 
occupied by him in much force; 
whilst the Confederates took posses- 
sion of Columbus, lower down the 
latter river, as a check upon him. 
They further barred the passage of 
the stream completely by works on 
both sides at New Madrid, a little 
more to the south. As early as the 7th 
November, 1861, General Grant— 
at first a protegé of Fremont’s, and 
destined to rise to great distinction 
in the war—had been sent by the 
Federal commander down to the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi, to 
attempt the surprise of a body of 
Confederates who were encamped at 
Belmont, opposite Columbus. A 
severe contest ensued, and Grant’s 
troops were decisively repulsed by 
the activity of Polk, the general com- 
manding atColumbus. This officer, 
commencing life as a lieutenant of 
artillery, and having afterwards 
entered the church and risen to a 
bishopric, had now taken up the 
sword once more in middle life—a 
strong proof, surely, of the up- 
rooted enthusiasm which moved all 
classes in the South. He here vin- 
dicated fully his claim—much chal- 
lenged before—to the General’s com- 
mission he had received, and has 
since on many occasions shown 
himself one of the best officers of 
the Confederacy. 

Grant’s defeat does not seem to 
have affected the confidence of Hal- 
leck, and his conduct of the pro- 
ceedings that followed in the spring, 
justified completely the latter’s se- 
lection of him for leading the chief 
enterprise of the West. This was 
the carrying of a force, roughly 
estimated at 40,000 men, into the 
south of the State of Tennessee, by 
following the courses of the rivers 
Tennessee and Cumberland from 
their junction with the Ohio. The 
second stream, if forced, would bring 
the Federals to the capital, Nash- 
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ville, directly in rear of A. John- 
ston’s army; and the mere sound of 
such a movement, Halleck justly 
thought, would compel him to make 
a precipitate retreat from Bowling 
Green,—a retreat which the advance 
of Grant along the Tennessee, to 
that part of the river which skirts 
the south of the State, would neces- 
sitate the Confederates continuing, 
to the abandonment of their party 
in the centre and west of this im- 
portant member of the new Union. 
Grant’s expedition was to receive 
co-operation on its left by the ad- 
vance of General Buell, the Federal 
commander in Kentucky, direct 
upon Bowling Green; on its right, 
by a formidable mixed expedition 
moving down the Mississippi, and 
specially intended to clear the 
stream at New Madrid. 

This complicated programme, 
well-devised, as events proved, was 
vigorously carried out. The rivers 
being swollen high by the winter 
rains, Grant, at the end of January, 
began his movement from Paducah, 
on the Ohio, (a post occupied by his 
own foresight some months before, 
as convenient for the Federal pur- 
poses,) where his advance, twenty- 
one regiments strong, was collected. 
Partiy marching his troops up the 
narrow slip of land between the 
Tennessee and Cumberland, but 
employing his water-transport most 
effectively for carrying his stores, 
and for the more rapid concentra- 
tion of his force at the- points to be 
attacked, he soon came into colli- 
sion with the Confederates. ‘The 
latter, not unaware of the risk en- 
tailed by his advance upon their 
tenure of the State, had prepared to 
check it by intrenching the slip of 
land referred to near the town of 
Dover, where the rivers approach 
each other very nearly. Their 
works, however, did not meet across 
the intervening space, and were 
quite insufficient, in strength and 
in garrison, for the task of resisting 
Grant’s formidable means. That on 
the Tennessee, named Fort Henry, 
placed very badly for its purpose, 
surrendered after a short cannon- 
ade from the gunboats, on the sth 
February ; and a part of the naval 
forces of the expedition were enabied 
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at once to press on up the stream 
as far as the boundary of Alabama, 
inflicting much loss on the Con- 
federates by seizing their stores, and 
spreading great alarm throughout 
the State. Grant lost no time in 
following up this blow, by carrying 
his troops rapidly up the Cumber- 
land and investing the works of 
Fort Donnelson, a large intrenched 
camp, lying westward of that river, 
where the bulk of the Confederates 
were assembled. The refugees from 
Fort Henry brought up their num- 
bers to 13,000; but, after defending 
their lines vigorously for four days, 
they found the enemy’s forces in- 
creasing so rapidly as to give them 
no hope of longer holding out; and 
a rather precipitate surrender was 
the result, on the 16th. Some of 
the defenders escaped the night 
previous,—and with them the two 
senior generals of the force, who 
were justly dismissed from active 
service for this desertion of their 
followers. Most of the troops were 
too exhausted to follow their ex- 
ample; and 6000 unwounded pri- 
soners, with many stores and guns, 
were the immediate fruits of Grant’s 
success. But its effects told at 
points far distant from the scene of 
action. The evacuation by John- 
ston and his army of their danger- 
ously advanced position at Bowling 
Green, the occupation by Buell of 
that post, and the fall of Nashville, 
which lay open to the approach of 
the gunboats on the Cumberland, 
followed in rapid succession. John- 
ston found it necessary to continue 
his retreat southward from that 
city; nor did he halt until he had 
crossed the Tennessee, abandoning 
entirely to the Federals the west 
and central districts of the State. 
The war was thus transferred at a 
blow from the Ohio to the former 
river; and the Northern arms have 
never receded perceptibly during 
the last two years, although they 
have made but little onward pro- 
gress. To complete the successes 
of their first spring campaign, it is 
necessary to note briefly the pro- 
gress made upon the Mississippi, 
where the position of Columbus had 
been turned by Grant’s advance, 
and evacuated on the 27th February ; 
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whilst New Madrid, though care- 
fully intrenched by Beauregard, 
and for fifteen days effectually de- 
fended by him in person, surren- 
dered on the 7th April, within a 
week after he had left it, to a 
vigorous attack of the land and 
water forces, directed against it 
by General Pope and Commodore 
Foote. The Northern fleet was 
soon enabled to descend unimpeded 
to Memphis; but did not attempt 
to occupy that important city, which 
was protected by the vicinity of 
Beauregard’s main-body of troops. 

Meanwhile, the advance of their 
arms on land was destined to be 
checked abruptly for a time. Grant 
had crossed the Tennessee in pur- 
suit of Johnston, and was encamped 
on its southern bank, at a hamlet 
called Shiloh, waiting the arrival 
of Buell, who had been directed by 
Halleck to join him through Nash- 
ville. Aware of the intended junc- 
tion, the Confederate general re- 
solved to anticipate it; and, having 
been joined by Beauregard with his 
troops from the Mississippi, making 
a total of 38,000 men, he moved 
secretly from his position at Corinth, 
twenty miles distant, against the 
Federal camp. With a remissness 
not creditable to the Northern com- 
mander’s watchfulness, he was al- 
lowed to deploy his army into 
fighting order close to Grant’s posi- 
tion, on the 6th: April, and fell fu- 
riously upon it. The success of the 
attacking force at first was great; 
and nearly the whole of one of the 
hostile divisions (Prentiss’s) was 
surprised and taken in its camp. 
But the death of Johnston, who was 
killed early in the day whilst lead- 
ing a charge, and the fire of some 
gunboats which opened upon the 
right flank of the advancing Con- 
federates, as they pressed the pur- 
suit towards the landing-place, 
checked their ardour. Night came 
and found the victory still incom- 
plete, and the Southern soldiers 
straggling everywhere in search of 
plunder through the captured camp; 
whilst Buell’s leading divisions were 
crossing the river to Grant’s assis- 
tance. Beauregard renewed the 
fight next day; but found the odds 
80 greatly against him, that he was 
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glad to retire unmolested about 
noon, after he had sent to the rear 
his prisoners and captured guns. 
Falling back on Corinth, he held an 
entrenched position there for the six 
weeks following; until Halleck, 
coming to the scene of action him- 
self, and gathering an overwhelming 
force in his front, forced him to 
retreat again, at the end of May, 
further from the river. 

Corinth occupied, the Federals 
found the railroads from the east to 
Memphis completely in their power ; 
and, as a consequence, that place 
was surrendered to their fleet on 
the 6th June. Halleck did not 
venture to carry his army from Co- 
rinth into the semi-peopled country 
beyond, and contented himself with 
following up Beauregard with his 
cavalry, under the notorious Pope, 
whose 10,000 prisoners, captured 
on this occasion, melted into 100 
under the analysis of the Confederate 
reply to his report. Buell soon after 
succeeded Halleck, who was sum- 
moned to the chief-command of all 
the Federal armies upon the defeat 
of McClellan on the Chickahominy : 
and, Beauregard retiring from ill- 
health, Bragg took his place, and 
showed great energy in restoring the 
discipline of his forces, which his 
predecessor’s sickness, and the long 
stay at Corinth without proper sup- 
plies of food, or even water, had 
seriously damaged. The operations 
in the Central States, during the 
rest of the summer and autumn of 
1862, were of very little importance, 
if we except Bragg’s movement into 
Kentucky. This general availed 
himself of the mountain-ranges 
forming the south-west spurs of the 
Alleghanies, to move, unknown to 
his opponent, along the eastern 
border of Tennessee, and descend 
by Knoxville upon the Federal rear 
towards the Ohio, occupying much 
of Kentucky, and even threatening 
Cincinnati. This invasion had the 
double purpose of securing supplies 
from country in Federal hands, and 
of drawing Buell northwards: and 
both objects were, in the main, at- 
tained. Large quantities of corn 
and cattle were carried off, to the 
relief of the attenuated resources of 
the South, at this time almost in a 
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state of famine: and Buell carried 
the bulk of his army back through 
Nashville to repulse the aggression. 
He came up with the retreating 
Confederates at Perryville, on the 
8th October, but failed to force their 
position until all their train had been 
moved beyond his reach. His con- 
duct appeared so unsatisfactory to 
his Washington superiors, that he 
was superseded by Rosecrans, who 
had held the charge of Western 
Virginia for some time after it was 
vacated by McClellan, and had 
just repulsed, in Buell’s absence, a 
desperate attack made (3rd October, 
at Corinth,) by General Van Dorn 
upon the position left in his care. 
The new commander established 
his head-quarters at Nashville; de- 
manded large reinforcements, and 
prepared leisurely for a movement 
into the south-east of Tennessee, 
—which was not commenced, how- 
ever, until the end of the year. 
Reverting to the Mississippi, we 
find the Federal attemps to force 
their way down the river checked 
for many months by the works at 
Vicksburg —a_ strong position on 
the eastern bank, at the junction of 
the Yazoo. A long bombardment 


of this place followed the fall of 


Memphis, previously noticed; and 
after continuing at intervals for 
six weeks, was abandoned at the 
end of July. An attempt to carry 
the intrenchments, by landing a 
force under General Sherman at a 
part not swept by batteries, was 
made in December, but was repulsed 
with heavy loss. General Grant 
then arrived to direct the besieging 
army, and spent the early spring in 
vainly attempting to divert the 
waters of the great river from their 
channel below the works by cutting 
a canal through an opposite bend, 
which ended in bringing much sick- 
ness upon his exposed and harassed 
troops. Thus, the forces which had 
started from Cairo were still pre- 
vented from communicating with 
those which now held New Orleans 
for the Federals. By a strange re- 
verse of fortune, this city, the very 
stronghold of pro- -slavery feeling, 
was destined before the war had 
well entered its second year, to feel 
the galling pressure of abolitionist 
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occupation. A Federal fleet, with 
10,000 land forces in convoy, had 
arrived at the mouth of the river in 
the second week of April. The 
Confederate squadron there stationed 
was of much inferior strength, and 
was poorly seconded by the land 
batteries intended to co-operate in 
the defence. An action took place 
on the 24th April, in which the 
Federals boldly taking the offensive, 
lost three of their own vessels in- 
deed, but took or destroyed all those 
of their opponents. Next day the 
forts on the bank surrendered ; and 
the garrison, under General Lovell, 
knowing the city to be quite inde- 
fensible on its river front, retired 
from it. The 1st of May saw the 
northern troops debarking to occupy 
their new conquest; and General 
Butler began that iron rule which 
made his name so notorious a 
scandal to the cause he serves, and 
ultimately caused his removal as a 
concession to the remonstrances of 
European powers. His military 
proceedings, and those of his suc- 
cessor, Banks, were for the next 
twelve months of little importance ; 
nor has the Federal sway in 
Louisiana been as yet extended over 
more than a third part of the area 
of the State. 

The year 1862 had drawn nearly 
to its close, when Rosecrans began 
his threatened advance from Nash- 
ville southward, following the line 
of the railroad which leads to the 
Tennessee at Bridgeport, and there 
unites with that from Memphis, and 
so follows the stream up to Chatta- 
nooga, passing thence into Central 
Georgia. A march of about forty 
miles brought him to a small stream, 
the Stone River, running by the 
little town of Murfreesborough, 
where Bragg, with about 35,000 men 
—a force somewhat outnumbered by 
that of the Federals—was posted to 
intercept him. He halted; and was 
soon after (31st December) attacked 
furiously by the Confederates. The 
battle which ensued lasted two days 
and a half, and proved the bloodiest 
and most indecisive of the many 
bloody and indecisive actions which 
this war had seen. Rosecrans on 
the second day found his right wing 
being forced gradually back, and 
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the enemy, led by Polk, captured 
his batteries, and gained so much 
ground on that flank that they 
nearly reached the road by which 
he advanced, and which was crowded 
by his waggons. In this danger he 
showed skill and resolution, and 
used his reserve artillery so well 
as to check the Confederates in the 
midst of their intended triumph, 
and to save his threatened commu- 
nications. In fine, he held his 
position, though now a contracted 
and dangerous one, with such ob- 
stinacy, as to wear out the fury of 
his assailants; and had the satisfac- 
tion, on the 2nd January, of seeing 
them retire from his front, and leave 
him the honour of the sorely-con- 
tested field. But his train had been 
pierced and cut up by their cavalry, 
and his whole army had suffered so 
terribly, that all idea of a further 
advance was abandoned. Bragg 
kept but a day’s march to the south, 
still observing him, but without 
moving; and the battle of Mur- 
freesborough produced a sort of com- 
pulsory truce between the Ten- 
nessecan armies, which continued 
through the whole of the succeeding 
spring and summer. 

The thunders of this fierce contest 
were yet resounding, when President 
Lincoln inaugurated a bolder and 
fiercer line of policy for the year 
1863 by his proclamation on the 
ist January, declaring emancipa- 
tion throughout the States and por- 
tions of States which still held to 
the Confederacy, and authorising 
his commanders to enforce it with 
all their power. It is needless to 
add that—executed nominally as a 
war measure, but really in com- 
pliance with abolitionist pressure— 
it has proved utterly ineffectual 
hitherto to control the course of 
military events in any of the larger 
operations of theinvaders. Nor has 
the servile insurrection, which both 
parties supposed it might create, 
nor even wholesale flight from 
slavery, been produced in any por- 
tion of the intact territories of the 
South. The enlistment and arming 
of freed negroes and other coloured 
men on the Federal side, which 
began soon after, has formed a much 
more formidable addition to the 
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strength of the Union forces. It is 
noteworthy that the Confederates 
have never as yet ventured to reta- 
liate by placing arms in the hands 
of their slaves—a measure loudly 
declared to be feasible by their more 
vehement organs; but which, to the 
outside world, would seem the very 
suicide of the institution they 
defend. 

We have already referred to the 
paralysed state of Rosecrans during 
the spring of 1863, and to the wasted 
efforts of Grant’s army in the 
swamps opposite Vicksburg. In 
Virginia, the same quarter passed 
by in perfect inaction, excused by 
the constant bad weather, and the 
Fredericsburg losses. We will, 
therefore, cast but a brief general 
glance at the results achieved by the 
vast efforts of the North during the 
two years already reviewed, before 
proceeding to speak of the third, 
being that which has ended on the 
12th April last. 

Whilst Richmond was still intact, 
and every attempt to reach it had 
resulted in terrible disaster to the 
Federals, the fortune of war had 
not by any means favoured them so 
ill elsewhere. Maryland, Western 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri— 
States doubtful or openly hostile 
to the Union cause when war broke 
out—had been reduced to their 
allegiance. In Tennessee, the Con- 
federate cause had never recovered 
the shock dealt by Grant’s river 
expedition; and although the 
Southerners had lost no further 
ground for a twelvemonth, they still 
held but the small portion which 
lay between the rear of Bragg’s 
army, near Murfreesborough, and 
the south-eastern angle of the State. 
They were thus either deprived 
wholly of a large part of the re- 
sources they had counted on when 
secession was first accomplished, or 
were driven to reap them by the 
sword, and to accept as certain that 
hostility of the inhabitants of the 
border land, which must in time 
follow a series of successful raids 
made at their expense. Beyond the 
Mississippi, their defence had dege- 
nerated into a mere warfare of 
guerillas, which was kept up rather 
owing to the extent of territory 
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disputed, than to any general feeling 
in favour of the cause ill-served by 
the plundering chiefs of the so- 
called Confederate bands. In Texas 
there was more system; and Ma- 
gruder had displayed much energy, 
since his late appointment to the 
command, in using the meagre re- 
sources of that huge state for its 
preservation. But here, as along the 
west of the Mississippi, both parties 
fought under the constant sense 
that they were cut off from the 
really decisive scene of hostilities, 
and that the ultimate fate of the 
south-western States would be en- 
tirely contingent on the result of 
the struggle in the centre and east 
of the Confederacy. Lastly, on the 
line of the Great River, the Federal 
arms had accomplished great things 
already, as we have seen; and 
although the works of Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson (an adjunct of 
the former 100 miles lower down) 
still defied attack, their successful 
resistance seemed but to inspire the 
Northern commanders with addi- 
tional energy. Admiral Farragut, 
the captor of New Orleans, resolved, 
early in 1863, to force his way past 
the batteries of the latter place to 
co-operate with Grant in the opera- 
tions against Vicksburg. On the 
15th March, he advanced from 
Baton Rouge for the purpose, and 
though the fire of the Confederates 
destroyed his largest frigate, and 
drove the bulk of his squadron 
back, he succeeded in passing with 
his flagship and another vessel. 
From that time he held the river 
between the two strongholds of the 
enemy, and intercepted the supplies 
which had been hitherto brought to 
them in great quantities down the 
Red River, from the untouched dis- 
tricts of central Louisiana. Thus 
straitened, the large forces which 
President Davis had allotted for 
the defence of the two posts soon 
began to draw upon their maga- 
zines, and the year may be con- 
sidered as closing more gloomily 
here than in any other quarter for 
the Confederates; for the President 
had openly attached the greatest 
importance to that blockade of the 
Mississippi, which it grew each day 
more difficult to maintain. In 
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every region of the war, therefore, 
the prospects of the South were of 
a gloomy character, save in the one 
marked instance of Hastern Virgi- 
nia. To balance their losses of 
territory, and the now blasted hopes 
of foreign intervention, they could, 
however, proudly point to the stanch 
patriotism of the great mass of their 
inhabitants. This feeling, which 
seemed but to grow more earnest 
under trial, had not only main- 
tained the ‘personnel’ of their 
armies in an efficient condition in 
point of numbers, but had sacrificed 
domestic comfort throughout the 
country to the supply of the soldiers 
with the necessaries for their cam- 
paigns, and had borne patiently the 
approach to famine which had been 
a@ necessary consequence of the 
sudden cutting off of the corn and 
other imports of the North-west, 
and of the great demand made for 
the forces. These last, the land 
could but painfully support until 
the new system of growing its own 
provisions should be crowned with 
success by the fast approaching 
summer; but that season once 
reached, the war of defence would 
certainly not be abandoned for 
lack of food. Of the other main 
wants of the army, clothes and shoes 
were the hardest to supply: for the 
energy of old West Point offi- 
cers, who had been placed by Davis 
at the head of the manufacturing 
departments, had done much to 
meet its first lack of ammunition; 
while Lee’s brilliant victories in the 
late campaigns had given small 
arms and guns beyond its utmost 
needs. On the whole, it may be 
said that neither the Confederate 
President, nor his generals had 
cause to despair of the issue of the 
strife. 

As the third April of the war 
began, the sound of preparation was 
heard wherever the Federals were 
in strength, save only at Rosecrans’ 
head-quarters, where the losses of 
Murfreesborough were yet to be sup- 
plied. A strong force of iron-clad 
frigates and gunboats had been got 
together by the exertions of the 
Naval Department for the special 
purpose of the reduction of Charles- 
ton. The attack was made on the 
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“th; but a few hours’ firing only 
showed that these vessels, vaunted 
as impregnable, were unequal to 
the task of reducing Fort Sumter 
and its supporting batteries. They 
never came within 500 yards of the 
masonry they had purposed to de- 
stroy, and were soon obliged to 
sheer off, with much damage re- 
ceived and little done. One of their 
number, the Keokuk, sank next 
morning, and the great guns (11 
inches in bore), which went down 
with her, became afterwards a prize 
to Confederate divers. 

On the Rappahannock, Hooker’s 
army was largely reinforced, and 
every means strained by the Cabinet 
to give him a fair chance of carry- 
ing out his designs against Rich- 
mond. His preparations were 
pressed on the more, as Lee’s force 
was known to be much dispersed in 
search of supplies, and his cavalry 
greatly reduced by an epidemic 
which had raged amongst their 
horses ever since the Maryland 
campaign. Soon after the second 
anniversary of Sumter’s fall, Hooker 
was in motion, and the brief cam- 

ign of Chancellorsville was the 
result. For reasons already given 
we pass over its details. Well 
planned as seems to have been the 
Federal design, Hooker palpably 
failed in execution; and the victory 
of the Confederates was not merely 
complete, but obtained with such 
an extraordinary disproportion of 
forces as the war had not yet wit- 
nessed. The Southern loss was 
considerable, however; and the 
melancholy end of Jackson, by a 
chance shot from one of his own 
corps, shed a deep gloom over every 
rank of their army. 

Passing by the motionless forces 
in Tennessee, we return to the 
Mississippi, where Grant had con- 
ceived a plan for the capture of 
Vicksburg, which was destined to a 
success so brilliant as more than to 
redeem his previous failure. ‘The 
bulk of his army, as we know, was 
on the western bank of the river, 
and somewhat lower down than the 
town, having lately ceased from their 
hopeless effort of cutting a new 
channel which should leave the 
works dry. Whilst waiting the 
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results of the efforts made to bring 
vessels to their assistance up and 
down the stream past the enemy’s 
guns, a last attempt was made by an 
expedition under Sherman—a lieu- 
tenant much trusted by Grant, 
though hitherto unsuccessful—to 
turn the right or north flank of the 
enemy’s position by carrying the 
gunboats from Young’s Point on the 
Mississippi through various narrow 
creeks in the flat country north of 
the Yazoo, into that river. To aid 
such operation and to inflict as much 
damage as might be on the planters 
of the district, who were charged 
with sheltering guerillas, the 
banks of the Mississippi had been 
cut, and a district, thinly populated 
indeed, but equal in size to several 
English counties, laid under water. 
The expedition failed nevertheless ; 
having encountered a part of the 
Vicksburg troops, posted by Pem- 
berton, the Confederate commander, 
so as to interrupt its passage through 
the narrow channel along which 
Sherman’s boats attempted to force 
their way. They returned to the 
Mississippi with some loss; but the 
Confederate attention had been 
drawn by this expedition, which 
Grant, if appears, used partly as a 
feint, from the main design of their 
opponent. This was to transport the 
whole of his army down the stream, 
and landing them at some point 
between Vicksburg and Port Hud- 
son, to march boldly into the interior 
upon the rear of the former place, 
and so invest it. Communicated to 
the President, this intention met 
much opposition; for there was ob- 
vious danger in the risk of being 
intercepted on the way by the 
covering army of the fortress col- 
lecting near Jackson, the State 
capital, lying 45 miles to the east of 
Vicksburg; and supplies, such as 
should be carried, might fail, it was 
supposed, in any case. But Grant’s 
information—founded chiefly upon 
the result of a raid conducted by 
Colonel Grierson through the dis- 
trict to be invaded—told him that 
the supporting army was small and 
scattered. As to supplies—he made 
certain of forcing his way past Pem- 
berton’s rear, and so round to the 
Yazoo, by which river his coadjutor, 








Admiral Porter (successor to Foote 
in- the Upper Mississippi fleet), 
promised to carry him the necessary 
amount at any risk, provided the 
army reached it by land. 

His design matured, Grant pro- 
ceeded to its execution. Farragut 
was now near him with the ships 
which had passed Port Hudson, and 
was prepared to cover the crossing 
of the troops. These were slowly 
moved down the west bank by 
detachments, the movement being 
concealed as much as possible, their 
columns heading on a point called 
Bruinsburg, about thirty miles south 
of Vicksburg, and not far above the 
mouth of the Big Black River. The 
inseparable difficulty of conveying 
the guns and stores through the 
swamps on the western bank was 
met by the activity of Porter, who, 
in the second week of April, began 
to run his gunboats, and a certain 
number of transports protected by 
cotton bales, past the hostile bat- 
teries. This was accomplished with 
sufficient success to provide for the 
needs of the army, and to give an 
effective bombarding force to cover 
their disembarkation at the required 
point. This Grant had fixed on for 
the vicinity of Grand Gulf, a high 
chain of bluffs at the junction of the 
Big Black and Mississippi rivers; 
and on the 29th April, the Admiral 
attacked the enemy there with seven 
gunboats. The Confederates had 
lately become alarmed at the forces 
concentrating opposite, and had 
begun to strengthen some unfinished 
works formerly thrown up there. 
So actively had they done this, that 
the transports arriving with the 
troops from above did not venture 
to attempt the passage until they 
had relanded their freight, when 
they steamed past singly, after a 
bombardment of five hours had 
silenced the greater part of the 
enemy’s guns. Next day, however, 
the crossing commenced a little 
lower down, from a point to which 
the advanced guard had been moved 
by land; and on the 1stof May, the 
latter, commanded by General Oster- 
hans, extended their posts, and 
drove a small Confederate corps of 
observation from the village of Fort 
Gibson, lying to their right. Grant 
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had covered his real intention with 
much care; for he had, up to the 
last, skilfully distracted Pember- 
ton’s notice between Grand Gulf and 
the Yazoo, by another feint made 
upon the works of the latter by 
Sherman near the scene of his early 
repulse, Haines’ Bluff. Hence the 
Confederates were not directed in 
any great force on Grand Gulf; 
and by the 2nd, such a mass of 
Federal troops were landed below 
it, that the works there were 
abandoned and fell into the pos- 
session of Porter’s squadron next 
day. Aided by the exertions of the 
Admiral, the passage of the army 
was pressed forward; and carrying 
a few days’ provisions, Grant finally 
quitted the river bank and moved 
with nearly 50,000 men on towards 
Jackson, leaving the Big Black 
River to his left. His progress was 
necessarily slow, the roads being 
mere tracks. His leading corps, 
under McPherson, a brave and ac- 
tive officer, reached Raymond, the 
only place of any importance on the 
route, on the 12th; and there en- 
countered a body of Confederates, 
6000 strong, under Loring. So bad 
were the information and the arran- 
gements of Pemberton, that he 
appears to have been unaware of 
the magnitude of his danger, and to 
have entrusted the defence of Jack- 
son, with all his communications, to 
this single division, and another 
posted at the capital itself, isolating 
each from each other, and the bulk 
of his own forces. Loring was 
swept out of theroad by McPherson’s 
corps, and cut off from retreating 
either on Jackson or Vicksburg. 
Next day the well-known Confede- 
rate general, J. Johnston, arrived at 
Jackson to endeavour to save that 
place and cover Vicksburg. But 
the reinforcements intended for him 
had been delayed for want of trans- 
port, and he found only one division 
under Walker at Jackson; while 
McPherson’s corps, with the second 
of Grant’s army, under McClernand, 
were close to the city. After a short 
skirmish before it, on the 14th, the 
Confederates were drawn off by John- 
ston to escape, being surrounded, 
and Grant entered the State capital 
in triumph. He stayed there but 
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two days, during which his troops 
not only destroyed large Confederate 
stores, but committed so much 
damage on private property, as to 
bring discredit on their commander, 
who thus permitted the character of 
his successful army to be sullied by 
extortion and violence. Turning 
westward, and breaking up the rail- 
road as he followed its line, the in- 
vader moved on Vicksburg. Half- 
way from Jackson, he found Pember- 
ton, who at last had moved out from 
his works, too late to regain com- 
munication with Johnston or Loring, 
and was posted, with 20,000 men, on 
the banks of the Big Black River. 
His advanced guard was driven in 
on the 16th; and next day Grant 
attacked and forced his main posi- 
tion, capturing his field guns and 
forcing him to a hasty retreat upon 
his works. Before the Federals had 
consumed the supplies procured in 
Jackson, they had advanced so near 
to Vicksburg, as to turn the works 
which extended from that place up 
the south bank of the Yazoo. Hence 
Porter had no difficulty in entering 
that stream and furnishing the army 
with supplies and reinforcements of 
troops. From this time the siege of 
Vicksburg is told in a few words. 
Grant found the works on the land 
side stronger than he had supposed, 
and his attempt on them by assault 
failed signally. He therefore sat 
down to reduce Pemberton to capi- 
tulation by starvation and distress ; 
his own force, now 75,000 strong, 
being amply sufficient to completely 
invest the place, and to leave troops 
enough on the Big Black River to 
guard his rear from any approach of 
Johnston. The latter general, un- 
willing to risk his reputation by an 
ineffective effort to relieve the place, 
and never being able (owing greatly 
to the want of transport caused by 
the worn-out state of the western 
Confederate railroads), to collect 
what he deemed a sufficient force 
for the purpose, suffered the time to 
run on without any advance from 
Jackson: and it became evident to 
all who were informed of the real 
circumstances, that the fall of the 
beleagured fortress, though delayed, 
was inevitable. 

Meanwhile, General Banks avail- 
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ing himself of the concentration of 
the attention of the Confederates in 
the proceedings of Grant, prepared 
to co-operate with the latter by 
attacking Port Hudson. Moving 
from New Orleans with a force of 
20,000 men, which contained a large 
admixture of the lately enlisted ne- 
groes, he succeeded in reaching his 
destination at the end of May, and 
invested the garrison closely. Here, 
as at Vicksburg, the direct assaults 
of the besiegers were repulsed with 
heavy loss, many of the coloured 
troops being sacrificed in them. But 
the garrison were far too weak to 
drive the enemy off the lines enclos- 
ing the place; and Grierson’s expe- 
dition, before noticed, which finished 
at Baton Rouge in the command of 
Banks, had fully informed that 
general how stripped the State of 
Mississippi was of defenders. He 
held his position, therefore, undis- 
turbed by his first failure, and with- 
out fear of being attacked in his 
rear, and, like Grant, trusted to time 
to overcome the obstinacy of the 
defenders. 

Leaving the Mississippi, we re- 
turn to the vicinity of Washington, 
and find the war in that quarter 
entering for a short time an alto- 
gether new phase ; for a determined 
attempt of the Confederates is being 
made to change it into one offensive 
on their part. They had, indeed, 
invaded Maryland for a short time, 
in the previous autumn; but that 
bold step had been almost forced 
upon Lee as the close of his pur- 
suit of Pope, which brought him 
hurriedly to the very bank of the 
Potomac; and the crossing of the 
river had been necessarily an expe- 
riment, conducted in hope of a rising 
in Maryland. The force, indeed, 
which he took, was but the half of 
that which had gathered for the de- 
fence of Richmond, and was quite ° 
unable, as the event proved, to 
maintain itself in the territory occu- 
pied. The present movement was 
deliberately resolved on and pre- 
pared for by Davis and his gene- 
ral; and the necessity of finding 
a present supply of provisions was 
the most urgent motive. To this 
was added the hope that the strip- 
ping the richer part of Pennsyl- 











vania of its farming produce might 
be effective, both as a retaliatory 
measure for the violent and destruc- 
tive proceedings of the Federal 
generals in the South, and as a 
means of increasing the unpopu- 
larity in the Union of the Lincoln 
Government, thus shown to be un- 
able to protect even the vicinity of 
its own seat. Finally, it was of 
much moral importance to counter- 
act the disasters expected from the 
operation of the Northern forces on 
the Mississippi; and a blow might 
best be struck for this purpose be- 
fore Hooker’s army, reduced by its 
late defeat and the discharge of the 
short-time volunteers to 80,000 men, 
could be effectively reinforced. 
About the roth June, Lee began 
to move on his new expedition. His 
forces had been raised to above 
70,000 men, distributed in three 
corps, under Longstreet, Ewell (a 
great favourite of his late superior, 
Jackson), and A. Hill. Each corps 
had in it three divisions, of about 
8000 men each; and attached to 


them about 70 guns. Lee had taken ~ 


great pains to complete their in- 
ternal organization; and, having 
the whole arranged in order more 
complete than any American army 
in the previous two years had at- 
tained, he resolved to throw himself 
at once into the free States by a wide 
flank march, so as not to diminish 
his effective strength by any direct 
attack on Hooker. This he began 
undisturbed, by amusing the latter 
with Hill’s corps and the cavalry on 
the lower Rappahannock; whilst 
Ewell, followed by Longstreet, 
crossed the Blue Mountains and 
marched rapidly down the Shenan- 
doah. The former general moved 
upon Winchester, where Milroy—a 
Federal leader notorious for ter- 
rorism and exaction—lay with 7000 
men, and drove the Northerners 
into their works on the 14th, en- 
closing them at once by an able 
handling of his divisions worthy of 
their former chief, the great ‘ Stone- 
wall’ himself. Darkness coming 
on, Milroy, much terrified as to the 
personal consequences if he fell 
into Southern hands, strove to force 
his way out by a road which he 
supposed still open. Intercepted 
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on the way, he escaped with about 
1500 of his force; but the rest, with 
all his guns and stores, fell into the 
hands of Ewell. The latter now 
crossed the Potomac and occupied 
Hagerstown; and Longstreet fol- 
lowed him. Hill brought up the 
rear, having slipped away from the 
front of Hooker, who was seeking 
in vain to discover the real object 
of his enemy’s movement. Dread- 
ing greatly a flank attack on his 
right, by the gaps near Bull’s Run, 
he stood irresolute, until Lee had 
carried the whole of his three corps 
fairly to the north of the river, 
leaving Stuart and the horse to 
occupy his enemy as long as pos- 
sible. 

The Confederates now poured 
northward down the Cumberland 
Valley; swept up the produce of 
that well-farmed district; and made 
detachments along the Susque- 
hanna, for the purpose of supplying 
themselves from that rich region 
(called often the England of the 
States), and of inducing the Federal 
Government to suppose them about 
to march eastward on Baltimore 
or Philadelphia. Lee had already 
gathered as much forage, meat, and 
grain as his means could transport, 
and was contemplating the attack 
of Harrisburg, the State capital of 
Pennsylvania, which might be oc- 
cupied without wholly separating 
himself from his line of retreat to 
the Shenandoah ; when Hooker, who 
had at last crossed the Potomac 
and fixed his head-quarters at Fre- 
derick City, was superseded by 
General Meade, hitherto command- 
ing one of the seven corps of his 
army. The new commander, urged 
to arrest the depredations of the 
Confederates (ill-paid for in the 
Southern scrip tendered to the 
Pennsylvania farmers), and to allay 
the intense alarm created in the 
North by their unchecked move- 
ments, hesitated to advance west- 
ward by McClellan’s old route, and 
throw himself boldly on the in- 
vader’s communications. He took, 
however, a step which proved deci- 
sive, by determining to move due 
northward on Gettysburg, in hopes 
of surprising the Confederates along 
the Susquehanna, all the roads lead- 
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ing to which river centre at that 
place. The same point was chosen 
by Lee for the concentration of his 
whole force, on learning Hooker’s 
supercession by a new general, 
likely to act vigorously on his rear. 
On the 30th June, the two armies 
drew near the little town which 
each intended to occupy; and the 
next three days saw the most des~ 
perate conflict of the war take place 
around it. Successful at the first 
onset, the Confederates failed utterly 
to drive Meade from a defensive 
position to which his troops retired, 
to the south of the place: and not 
to conquer was, in Lee’s position, a 
dangerous defeat. Over-confident 
from their past successes, the 
Southern army did not recoil from 
their vain endeavour until heavy 
losses and shortness of ammunition 
made it almost alike dangerous to 
remain or retreat. They fell back, 
at last, on the South Mountain; 
and Meade, whose army was weak- 
ened more than one-fourth in the 
battle, made but a leisurely pursuit. 
On the 7th, Lee’s head-quarters were 
once more at Hagerstown; but he 
was detained in the vicinity of his old 
battle-ground of September, 1862, a 
week, by the swelling of the Poto- 
mac. Having bridged it with diffi- 
culty, he recrossed it on the 14th 
July; the campaign ending with 
this movement, for Meade made no 
attempt to interrupt him, save by 
breaking with his cavalry and cap- 
turing the last of the Confederate 
rearguard. The second invasion of 
the North having thus proved abor- 
tive, Lee retired up the Shenandoah, 
and so to his old position on the 
Rappahannock ; and there we leave 
Meade facing him, and both re- 
posing, at the beginning of August. 
The 4th July, 1863, is, indeed, a 
day to be remembered throughout 
the Northern States. Whilst the 
telegraph was yet flashing in every 
direction the news that Lee’s army, 
hitherto so invincible, was abandon- 
ing the long-contested field of Get- 
tysburg to the Federals, Grant was 
receiving the submission of the gar- 
rison of Vicksburg. Aware that 
famine and sickness had rendered 
their condition desperate, and that 
all hops of relief had been aban- 
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doned, he took pains to let the 
Confederates know that he had re- 
solved on celebrating the Day of In- 
dependence by a general assault 
upon the lines of Pemberton. The 
latter felt that his troops were now 
incapable of resisting it, for half of 
them were hors de combat from ex- 
haustion ; and on the 3rd, he sought 
an interview with Grant, which re- 
sulted in a capitulation. The news 
of this event caused the immediate 
surrender of Port Hudson to Banks ; 
and the Federals took possession of 
that place also, and with it, the 
course of the Mississippi through- 
out. Nor have the irregular efforts 
of the Confederate guerillas to pre- 
vent the river being used, been able 
to check a very considerable trade, 
which at once sprang up. The im- 
mense number of prisoners (33,000, 
including the sick), taken in the 
two fortresses, were paroled; but 
their capture has turned the balance 
of exchange in favour of the Federals 
ever since, and given weight to the 
demands of the Abolitionist party, 
that the escaped negroes enlisted in 
the Northern forces, should receive 
the same treatment as their soldiers, 
when taken,—a principle which is 
still disputed by the Confederates. 
Whilst Grant and Meade achieved 
the great successes just noticed 
at the two extremities of the long 
front of the Northern invasion, 
Rosecrans in the centre, prepared 
to resume the offensive movement 
suspended ever since the battle of 
Murfreesborough ceased on the 
second day of the year. His army 
had now been augmented largely, 
and included three corps of nearly 
20,000 men each, under Generals 
McCook, Crittenden, and Thomas. 
His right flank was effectually 
secured by Grant’s late exploits; 
while the left was covered by a 
force under Burnside (now com- 
manding on the Ohio), which occupied 
Knoxville, the chief town in the 
mountainous district of East Ten- 
nessee. At the end of June he had 
put his army in motion, and with- 
out difficulty succeeded in out- 
flanking Bragg (whose troops num- 
bered not more than one-half the 
Federal strength), and forcing him 
from his position at Tullahoma, 
30 
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into Alabama; thus reconquering 
for the Union the south of the 
State. Rains of unusual violence 
now once more suspended his ad- 
vance: but in the first week of 
August it was resumed, and his 
army reached, without much oppo- 
sition, the River Tennessee, where 
the Nashville railroad strikes it at 
Bridgeport. Thence it was moved 
steadily up the north bank to Chat- 
tanooga, where much opposition was 
expected; for at this important 
point the line divides, and leaves 
the river to strike southward 
through Georgia, and north-east, 
towards Knoxville and Virginia. 
Rosecrans succeeded, however, in 
crossing with but little opposition, 
by means of feints, at various 
points; and on the 9th September, 
his head-quarters occupied Chatta- 
nooga, Bragg having retired upon 
Dalton, an important railroad junc- 
tion, twenty-five miles to the south. 
The Confederate general had, in 
fact, fallen back! to meet the rein- 
forcements which were being hur- 
ried to his support’ from all direc- 
tions; for President Davis was fully 
alive to the necessity of checking 
the career of Rosecrans. It was 
open to the latter to maintain his 
present advanced position, cutting 
the enemy off from the river; and 
to await the promised co-operation 
of Burnside from Knoxville. But 
he was tempted by his hitherto 
easily-won advantage, to make a 
bold strike to gain Dalton, and 
perhaps to reach beyond it, to 
Atlanta. The latter place is the 
centre of the internal railroad system 
of Georgia, and its occupation 
would, indeed, have been a vital 
blow to the Confederacy, dividing 
Davis, at Richmond, from half the 
territory that adhered to him. On 
the 18th September, he had pushed 
his columns in very loose order 
(passing apparently from the ex- 
treme of caution to that of rashness) 
about ten miles towards Dalton, 
when some of his reconnoitring 
parties discovered strong bodies of 
Confederate troops approaching the 
left of the army. A skirmish 
followed in the evening, and a halt 
and attempt at concentration; but 
Rosecrans believed Bragg’s army to 
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be too thoroughly disordered by its 
retreat to face him, and prepared to 
continue his advance next day. 
The Confederates had been strongly 
reinforced, however, and Bragg 
hurried on the battle the following 
morning, hoping to take his old 
opponent at a disadvantage, and not 
even waiting the arrival of Long- 
street, who was coming to his 
support from Virginia, with two 
divisions of Lee’s army. One of 
these, indeed, Hood’s, arrived in 
time for the battle of the roth, 
which was indecisive as a whole: 
it had merely the result of ad- 
vancing the Confederate line beyond 
the Chickamauga river (a small 
stream flowing north-east into the 
Tennessee), which formed their 
front in the morning, and so leaving 
their enemies in much distress for 
vater. On this account, and from 
haying observed that Brage’s army 
was stronger and bolder than he 
had supposed, Rosecrans spent in 
much disquietude the night of the 
19th. Soon after dark, Longstreet 
arrived in person with more of his 
brigades, and the Confederates re- 
newed the assault the next morning 
along the whole front of the enemy. 
The left of the latter, where Thomas 
had roughly intrenched his position, 
repulsed the attacks of Polk; but 
the Federal right and centre were 
successively broken by Longstreet, 
and fled disordered on Chattanooga, 
leaving all their wonnded, and 7000 
other prisoners in the Confederate 
hands. Thomas’s troops, supported 
by some reserves, effected their re- 
treat in better order; and to their 
resistance was probably due the 
safety of the wrecks of the army: 
for Bragg declined to press them 
next day in Chattanooga, and 
suffered them to intrench them- 
selves there, and to recover from 
their confusion. Rosecrans was 
now superseded by Grant; and 
Brageg’s efforts to force the Federals 
from their position, by straitening 
their supplies, proving fruitless, the 
Federals in Chattanooga were soon 
reinforced by Sherman’s troops from 
the Mississippi, and part of the 
army of the Potomac brought up 
by Hooker. ‘Towards the end of 
October, Longstreet, with 20,000 
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men, was sent from Bragg’s com- 
mand, to act against Burnside at 
Knoxville, so that Grant soon be- 
came far stronger than his opponent. 
On the 23rd November, he suddenly 
attacked and forced the lines of the 
latter, driving the Confederates— 
who had lost all confidence in their 
leader, and behaved but ill—back 
upon Dalton. But his advanced 
guard received a sharp check before 
that place on the 25th; and finding 
the difficulties of supplying his 
army at so late a season of the year, 
in a deserted country, insuperable, 
he abandoned all present thought 
of carrying the war into Georgia, 
and drew his troops back into 
winter quarters at Chattanooga. 
There they have ever since re- 
mained under the personal command 
of General Thomas; Bragg’s army, 
now under Johnston, observing 
them closely. 

It has been mentioned that the 
hostile armies in Virginia had been 
weakened in September, to support 
the operations of Bragg and his 
opponent. When Rosecrans’ defeat 
was made known, Lee took the 
opportunity of an advance against 
Meade, who was known to be de- 
taching largely from his army. On 
the 9th October, he moved suddenly 
across the Rapidan by his left, and 
manceuvring for several days so as 
constantly to outflank the Federals, 
forced them back as far as Bull’s 
Run, causing them to destroy many 
stores, and capturing their strag- 
glers. But he failed in compelling 
Meade to accept a general engage- 
ment at a disadvantage; ‘and his 
advanced guard (part of Hill’s 
corps) were on one occasion very 
roughly handled by the Federals, 
under Warren, and 400 of them 
taken. The movement ended in the 
Confederates retiring tothe Rappa- 
hannock, and holding that line for a 
time. On the 7th November, Meade 
made a sudden and skilful surprise 
of their intrenched posts on the 
north side of the fords of that river, 
and took the garrisons prisoners to 
the amount of about 1500 men; 
and a fortnight later, under pressing 
orders from Washington (for Grant 
was then about assuming the offen- 
sive), he crossed the Rapidan and 
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advanced towards Orange Court- 
house, but only to find Lee so 
strongly posted on Mine Run, a 
little further to the south-west, that 
he refused to attack, though risking 
supercession by his caution. From 
this date, there has been almost 
perfect inaction in the war-worn 
country between Washington and 
Richmond. 

Longstreet’s expedition against 
Knoxville failed altogether. Burn- 
side’s works repulsed easily the only 
open assault attempted by the 
Confederates, and the latter were 
not in sufficient force to invest the 
place. At the end of November, 
Longstreet withdrew from the at- 
tempt, but has ever since main- 
tained his foree—though under great 
straits at times—in the mountains of 
East Tennessee, thus connecting 
Lee with Johnston, and ready to 
act with either. 

We do not notice here the siege 
of Charleston, carried on through 
the autumn by Gilmore, which, 
like so many minor expeditions of 
the Federals, has served but to 
exasperate their enemies, without 
affecting, in the slightest degree, 
the actual progress of the war. 

The early spring months of 1864 
have passed by, and witnessed no 
movement of importance in either 
of the three great theatres of con- 
flict, except the recent combined 
expedition of Banks and Porter into 
Northern Louisiana, which has led, 
after some seeming advantage, toa 
disastrous defeat, and a retreat of 
land force and flotilla. Sherman, 
having returned to the Mississippi, 
made use of the troops there, in 
February, to attempt a movement 
from Vicksburg against Mobile, 
which broke down altogether from 
want of combination among his 
columns. In March, the Federal 
Government took‘the important step 
of placing at the head of all their 
armies, Grant, the one general 
whom they have found undoubtedly 
capable of conducting large opera- 
tions with vigour and _ success. 
Sherman has succeeded to the com- 
mand of the whole western forces, 
while McPherson is to act under 
him on the Mississippi, and Thomas 
in Georgia. The new commander- 
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in-chief has assumed the personal 
command of the army of the Poto- 
mac, and has reduced its unwieldy 
and shattered organization into three 
efficient corps (under Hancock, 
Warren, and Sedgwick, his best 
subalterns), to which Burnside is 
just bringing up afourth. There 
was a sound of activity in these 
changes; but an unusually late 
spring has paralyzed the armies, 
and allowed the fourth year of the 
war to open uneventfully, save for 
the isolated successes of the Con- 
federates on the Red River against 
Banks, and on the Roanoke, which, 
though of local value, cannot influ- 
ence the general result. 

Who can tell what may be at its 
close? We do not attempt to fore- 
cast the result of a struggle which 
may have years to run, or which 
some striking success or error may 
finish at a blow. The reader of even 
this imperfect sketch will mark that 
the superior weight of the Federal 
means has told with great effect 
upon their enemy, except in the one 
district where Lee guards the 
capital. Cut off from its south- 
western territory, and reduced at its 
centre to the bare width of a single 
State—Thomas’shead-quarters being 
now but 300 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico—the Confederacy holds but 
a fraction of that country which its 
founders hoped torule. Imminent, 
indeed, is its peril, if the army of 
Virginia, hithertoso successful, yield 
before the force or skill of Lee’s 
new opponent, who enters on his 
new campaign with the full pres- 
tige of western victory. But,on the 
other hand, its remaining strength 
is concentrated conveniently for 
action; its people firm beyond ex- 
pectation, in the teeth of suffering 
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and danger; its leaders united in 
policy, and confident in their ulti- 
mate success. The Northern Pre- 
sident, by the vast exceptions to 
his late pretended amnesty, has 
flung them down the gage of mortal 
battle, and hardened them to en- 
dure; whilst his reckless prodigality 
of men and money, has brought 
near the term when conscription 
and paper-issues may fail to supply 
his needs. Should that term be 
reached without some vital success, 
the mere delay of conquest would 
suffice to bring bankruptcy on his 
resources, ruin on his party, and 
everlasting discredit on his name. 


Postscript. — Since the foregoing 
pages were sent to press, the news 
has reached England that Grant 
had advanced across the Rapidan, 
and was engaged with Lee in a 
series of desperate conflicts around 
Spotsylvania Court-house, just ten 
miles south of the scene of Jack- 
son’s last exploit in the battles with 
Hooker. Butler was also attempting 
to move along the Richmond penin- 
sula. As all the accounts hitherto 
received are from the Northern side, 
it is impossible at present to pre- 
dict the final result. Grant began 
his campaign indeed with some 
superiority of numbers; but his 
fierce offensive movements have 
as yet, it would seem, only served 
to bring him one-fifth of his way to 
Richmond, at the cost of 27,000 of 
his troops, and two of his four 
chiefs of corps; while Lee is in a 
stronger position than that he first 
held. If the latter maintain his new 
line, the Confederacy has little to 
fear from the noisy demonstrations 
on the James. 

C. C. C. 
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FRENCH LIFE. 


Ill. 


ATAYING here in a French 

family, I get glimpses of life 
for which I am not prepared by 
any previous reading of French ro- 
mances, or even by former visits to 
Paris, when I remained in an hotel 
frequented by English, and close to 
the street which seems to belong 
almost exclusively to them. The 
prevalent English idea of French 
society is that it is very brilliant, 
thoughtless, and dissipated; that 
family life and domestic affections 
are almost unknown, and that the 
sense of religion is confined to mere 
formalities. Now I will give you 
two glimpses which I have had: 
one into the more serious side of 
Protestant, the other into the under 
current of Roman Catholic life. 
The friend with whom I am staying 
belongs to a ‘Dizaine? that is to 
say, she is one of ten Protestant 
ladies, who group themselves into 
this number in order to meet 


together at regular intervals of time, 


and bring before each other’s con- 
sideration any cases of distress they 
may have met with. There are 
numbers of these ‘ Dizaines’ in Paris; 
and now as to what I saw of the 
working of this plan. One of their 
principles is to give as little money 
as possible in the shape of ‘raw 
material, but to husband their 
resources so as to provide employ- 
ment by small outlays of capital in 
such cases as they find on inquiry 
to prove deserving. Thus women 
of very moderate incomes find it 
perfectly agreeable to belong to the 
same ‘Dizaine’ as the richest lady 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. But 
what all are expected to render is 
personal service of some kind; and 
in these services people of various 
degrees of health and strength can 
join: the invalid who cannot walk 
far, or even she who is principally 
confined to the sofa, can think and 
plan and write letters; the strong 
can walk, and use bodily exertion. 
They try to raise the condition of 
one or two families at a time—to 
raise their condition into self-sup- 
porting independence. For in- 
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stance, the ‘ Dizaine’ I am acquainted 
with had brought before their notice 
the case of a sick shoemaker, and 
found him, upon inquiry, living in 
a room on the fifth floor of one of 
those high, dark, unclean houses 
which lie behind the eastern end of 
the Rue Jacob. Up the noisome, 
filthy staircase,—badly lighted and 
frequented by most disreputable 
people—to the close, squalid room 
in which the man lay bed-ridden, 
did the visitors from the ‘ Dizaine’ 
toil. He was irritable and savage. 
I think the English poor are gene- 
rally depressed and sullen under 
starvation and neglect; but the 
French are too apt to become fierce 
even to those who would fain help 
them; or it might be illness in 
the case of this man. His wife was 
a poor patient creature, whose spirit 
and intelligence seemed pressed out 
of her by extreme sorrow, and who 
had neither strength of mind nor 
body to enable her to make more of 
an effort than to let one of the 
‘ Dizaine’ know of the case. There 
were children, too, scrofulous from 
bad air and poor living. The medi- 
cal men say, that the diseases arising 
from this insidious taint are much 
more common in Paris than in Lon- 
don. Well, this case was grave mat- 
ter of consideration for the ‘ Dizaine ;’ 
and the end of the deliberation 
was this:—One lady undertook to 
go and seek out a lodging in the 
same quarter as that in which the 
shoemaker lived at present, but with 
more air, more light, and a cleaner, 
sweeter approach. It was a bad 
neighbourhood; but it was that in 
which the family had taken root, 
and it would have occasioned too 
great a wrench from all their pre- 
vious habits and few precious affec- 
tions, to pull them up by force, and 
transplant them to an entirely dif- 
ferent soil. Another lady under- 
took to seek out among her 
acquaintance for a subscriber to a 
certain sea-bathing charity at 
Dieppe, who could give an order to 
the poor little boy who was the 
worst victim to scrofula. An in- 
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yalid said that while awaiting this 
order she would see that some old 
clothes of her own prosperous child 
should be altered and arranged so 
that the little cripple should go to 
Dieppe decently provided. Some 
one knew a leather merchant, and 
spoke of getting a small stock of 
leather at wholesale prices ; while all 
these ladies declared they would 
give some employment to the shoe- 
maker himself; and J know that 
they—great ladies as one or two of 
them were—toiled up the noisome 
staircase, and put their delicate little 
feet up on to the bed where he lay, 
in order to give him the cheerful 
comfort of employment again. I 
suppose this was disturbing the 
regular course of labour; but I do 
not fancy that cases of this kind are 
so common as to greatly affect the 
more prosperous tradespeople. The 
last I heard of this shoemaker was, 
that he was in a (comparatively) 
healthy lodging; his wife more 
cheerful, he himself slightly sarcas- 
tic instead of positively fierce, and 
(still bed-ridden) managing to earn 
a tolerable livelihood by making 
shoes to be sold ready-made in the 
American market; a piece of per- 
manent employment procured for 
him through the instrumentality 
of the ‘Dizaine.” Of course these 
ladies, being human, have their 
foibles and faults. Their meetings 
are apt to become gossipy, and they 
require the firm handling of some 
superior woman to keep them to the 
subject and business in hand. Occa- 
sional bickerings as to the best way 
of managing a case, or as to the 
case most deserving of immediate 
assistance, will occur; and may be 
blamed or ridiculed by those who 
choose rather to see blemishes in 
execution than to feel righteousness 
of design. The worst that can be 
said is, that ‘Dizaines’ (like all 
ladies’ committees I ever knew) are 
the better for having one or two 
men among them. And some of 
them at least are most happy and 
fortunate in being able to refer for 
counsel and advice to M. Jules 
Simon, whose deep study of the con- 
dition of the workwoman (l’ouvriére) 
in France, and the best remedies to 
be applied to her besetting evils— 
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whose general, wise, and loving 
knowledge of the life of the labour- 
ing classes, empower him to judge 
wisely on the various cases submitted 
to him. 

Now as to my glimpse into Roman 
Catholic wisdom and goodness in 
Paris. Not long ago—it is probably 
still going on—there was a regular 
service held in the crypt under St. 
Sulpice for very poor workmen, 
immediately after the grand (high) 
mass. It was almost what we 
should call a ‘ragged church.’ 
They listened to no regular sermon 
on abstract virtues; but among 
them stood the priest, with his 
crucifix, speaking to them in their 
own homely daily language—speak- 
ing of brotherly love, of self-sacri- 
fice, like that of which he held the 
symbol in his hands—of the tempta- 
tions to which they were exposed 
in their various trades and daily 
lives, using even the technical words, 
so that every man felt as if his own 
individual soul was being entreated. 
And by-and-by there was a ‘quéte’ 
for those still poorer, still more 
helpless and desolate than them- 
selves; many of them of course 
could not give even the sous, or the 
five centime piece. But after that 
the priest went round, speaking low 
and softly to each individual, and 
asking each what effort, what sacri- 
fice he could make ‘in the name of 
the Lord.’ One said he could sit 
up with a sick neighbour who 
needed watching in the night; 
another offered a day’s wages for the 
keep of the family of the incapa- 
citated man; the priest suggested to 
a third that he and his wife might 
take one of the noisy little children 
to play among their own children 
for the day; another offered to carry 
out the weekly burden of a poor 
widow. One could not hear all; it 
was better that such words should 
be spoken low; that the left hand 
should not know what the right hand 
did. But the priests seemed always 
ready with little suggestions which 
nothing but an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the lives of these poor 
men could have enabled them to 
give. 

We are talking of leaving Paris, 
and going leisurely on to Rome. 
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M. de Montalembert was here last 
night, and wrote me down a little 
détour which he said we could 
easily make, rejoining the railroad 
at Dijon. 

March 5th. Avignon.—After all 
we were not able to follow out M. 
de Montalembert’s instructions, but 
I shall keep his paper (written in 
English), as the places he desired us 
to visit sound full of interest, and 
would make a very pleasant week’s 
excursion from Paris at some future 
time. 

‘Provide yourself with 
Joanne’s Guide du Voyageur. 
et-Mur, 

‘ By the Lyons railway to Auxerre 
(a beautiful city with splendid 
churches). 

‘At Auxerre take the diligence 
(very bad) to Avallon, a very pretty 
place with fine churches. At Aval- 
lon hire a vehicle of some sort to 
Vezelay, only three leagues off; the 
most splendid Romance church in 
Europe; and to Chastellux, a fine 
old castle belonging to the family 
of that name from the Crusade of 
1147. Returning to Avallon there 
isa very bad coach to Semur, another 
very pretty place, with a delightful 
church; seven or eight leagues off. 
From Semur by omnibus to Mont- 
bard, or Les Launes, which are both 
railroad stations. Stop at Dijon, a 
most interesting city, and be sure 
you see the Museum.’ 

When M. de Montalembert wrote 
out his little plan, I said something 
about the name ‘ Avallon,’ ‘ the Isle 
of Avallon’ being in France, instead 
of Bretagne; but he reminded me of 
the fact that the fragments of the 
Arthurian romances were to be 
found in one shape or another all 
over the west of Europe; and 
claimed Avallon as the place 


Ed. 
Est- 


Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard 
lawns, 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer 
sea, 


He said that there is also a Morvan, 
a Forét de Morvan, in the same dis- 
trict. Speaking of the Crusades 
(apropos to the family of de Chas- 
tellux, alluded to in the sketch of a 
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possible journey which he had drawn 
out for us), the company present- 
fell to talking about the rapid dis- 
appearance of old French families 
within the last twenty or thirty 
years; during which time the value 
for ‘long pedigrees’ has greatly in- 
creased after the fifty years of com- 
parative indifference in which they 
were held. The five ‘Salles des 
Croisades,’ at Versailles, were appro- 
priated to the commemoration of 
the events from which they take 
their names, by Louis Philippe, in 
1837; previously to which the right 
of the hundred and ninety-three 
families that claim to be directly 
descended from the Crusaders who 
went on the three first crusades (from 
1106 to 1191 A.D.) was thoroughly 
examined into, and scrutinized by 
heralds and savants and lawyers 
acquainted with the difficulty of 
establishing descent, before the 
proud hundred and ninety-three 
could have their arms emblazoned 
in the first Salle des Croisades. 
Among them rank de Chastellux, 
de Biron, de Lamballe, de Guérin, 
(any ancestor of Eugénie de Guérin, 
I wonder ?) de la Guéche, de Rohan, 
de la Rochefoucault, de Montalem- 
bert, &c. And nowin 1864 not two- 
thirds of these families exist in the 
direct male line! Yet such has 
become the value affixed to these 
old historical titles and names, that 
they are claimed by collateral rela- 
tions, by descendants in the female 
line, nay, even by the purchasers of 
the lands from which the old Crusa- 
ders derived their appellations! and 
it has even become necessary to have 
an authorized court to judge of the 
rights of those who assume new 
titles and designations. The Mont- 
morencies, indeed, to this day hold a 
kind of ‘ parliament’ of their own, 
and pluck off the plumage of any 
jay who dares to assume their name 
and armorial bearings. There is 
apparently no ‘power of becoming a 
‘ Norfolk Howard’ at will in France. 
They spoke as if our English no- 
bility was a very modern race in 
comparison with the French; but 
assigned the palm of antiquity to 
the great old Belgian families, even 
in preference to the Austrians, so 
vain of their many quarterings. 
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We could not manage to go by 
Avallon and Dijon, and so we came 
straight on here, and are spending 
a few days in this charming inn; 
the mistral howling and whistling 
without, till we get the idea that 
the great leafless acacia close to the 
windows of our salon has been con- 
vulsed into its present twisted form 
by the agony it must have suffered 
in its youth from the cruel sharpness 
of this wind. But inside, we are in 
a lofty salon, looking into the pic- 
turesque inn yard, sheltered by a 
folding screen from the knife-like 
draught of the door; a fire heaped 
up with blazing logs, resting on 
brass andirons ; skins of wild beasts 
making the floor soft and warm for 
our feet; old military plans, and 
bird’s-eye views of Avignon as it 
was two hundred years ago, hanging 
upon the walls, which are covered 
with an Indian paper; Eugene de 
Guérin to read; and we do not care 
for the mistral, and are well content 
to be in our present quarters for a 
few days. 

March 8th.—It was all very well 
to huddle ourselves up in in-doors 
comfort for a day or two; but after 
that we longed to go out in spite of 
the terrible mistral. We certainly 
found Avignon ‘cum vento fasti- 
diosa; and began to wish that we 
had delayed our progress by stopping 
at Avallon, if that indeed was the 
place ‘where never wind blows 
loudly.’ Soon the day but one after 
our arrival here, we happed and 
wrapped ourselves up tightly and 
well, and sallied out of the court- 
yard. We were taken and seized in 
a moment by the tyrant; all we 
could do was to shut our eyes, and 
keep our ground, and wonder where 
our petticoats were. Going across 
the bridge was impossible; even 
the passers by warned us against 
the attempt; but after we had 
caught our breath again, we turned 
and went slowly up the narrow 
streets, choosing those that offered 
us the most shelter, until we had 
reached the wide space in front of 
the Palace of the Popes. With slow 


perseverance we made our way from 
point to point, and at length came 
to a corner in the massive walls 
where we could rest and look about 
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us. Up above our heads rose the 
enormous walls—the far-extending 
shadow of Rome; for never did the 
French build such a mighty struc- 
ture; it seemed like a growth of 
the solid rock itself. The prettiness 
of the garden round the base of 
the Palace looked to us mean and 
out of place, with its tidy flower- 
beds and low shrubs. All entrance 
to the Palace was forbidden; it is 
now a prison. We went into the 
cathedral, and the calm atmosphere 
was so soothing and delightful, that 
we were inclined to stop there till 
the mistral had ceased blowing; but 
as that might not be for a month or 
six weeks, on second thoughts we 
believed it would be better to return 
to our hotel. We stood for a few 
minutes on the cathedral steps, look- 
ing at the magnificent view before 
us, and only regretting the clouds 
of fine dust which from time to 
time were whirled over the land- 
scape. Close to us rose the colos- 
sal wallsof the Palace; before us, in 
the centre of the open space, there 
was a bronze statue of a man dressed 
in Eastern robes; and we asked who 
it represented—what saint? what 
martyr? It was thatof the Persian 
Jean Althen, the Persian who first 
introduced the culture of madder 
into the South of France. His 
father had held high office under 
Thomas Koulikhan, but was in- 
volved in the fall of his master, and 
his son fled for protection to the 
French Consul at Smyrna. It was 
forbidden under penalty of death to 
carry the seed of the madder plant 
out of the district; but Althen 
managed to bring some of it to 
Marseilles, and thus originated the 
cultivation of madder in Je Comtat ; 
the profits of which to the inhabi- 
tants may be imagined from the 
fact that the revenue from this 
source in one department alone 
(Vaucluse) amounts annually to 
more than fifteen millions of francs. 
Althen and his daughter died in 
poverty; but of late years the sta- 
tue which we saw in the Place 
Rocher des Doms, has been erected 
to the Persian unbeliever, right 
opposite to the cathedral, and the 
Palace of the Popes—where once 
John XXII. (that most infamous 
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believer) lived. I had often seen 
madder in England in the shape of 
a dirty brown powder—the roots 
ground down; it has a sweetish 
taste, and the workmen in print 
works will not unfrequently take a 
little in their hands as they pass the 
large bales, and put it into their 
mouths. I had heard a young 
English philanthropist say that he 
had often entertained thoughts of 
buying a tract of land in Eastern 
Italy, and introducing the cultiva- 
tion of madder there, as a means of 
raising the condition of the people ; 
but I had never heard of Jean 
Althen before ; and tempestuous as 
it was, I made my way up to the 
statue, so that I could look up at the 
calm, sad face of the poor Persian. 
I suppose the newly discovered 
Aniline dyes may uproot the com- 
merce he established, at some future 
period; but he did a good work in 
his day, of which no man knew the 
value while he lived. Our kind 
landlady at the Hétel de l’Europe 
was at the hall door to greet us on 
our return, and warned us with 
some anxiety against going out in 
the mistral; we were not acclima- 
tized, she said; the English families 
resident in Avignon did not suffer 
because they had been there so 
long. Of course we asked questions 
as to these English families, and 
heard that some had resided in the 
city for two or three generations; 
all engaged in the ‘ commerce de la 
garance ;’ so they too had cause to 
bless the memory of Jean Althen. 
March 1 2th.—I suppose our land- 
lady thought she would keep us 
prudent and patient in-doors, until 
we receive the telegram from Mar- 
seilles announcing that it is safe for 
the boats to Civita Vecchia to start, 
—hitherto they have been delayed 
by this horrid mistral,—for she has 
brought us in a good number of 
books—most of them topographical, 
but one or two relating to the le- 
gends or history of the district. We 
are very content to be in the house 
to-day ; the wind is blowing worse 
than ever; Irene has a bad pain in 
her side, which we suppose must be 
a local complaint, for, after trying 
to cure it by mustard plaisters, she 
sent our maid out at last to get a 
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blister of a particular size, but with- 
out naming what part required the 
application ; and the druggist imme- 
diately said,‘ Ah, for the side! it 
will last while the mistral lasts ; or 
till she leaves Avignon.’ We are 
learning now to manage wood-fires ; 
the man who waits upon us, and is 
chambermaid as well as footman, 
gave us a little lesson yesterday. 
Always rake the living ashes to the 
front, and lay on the fresh wood be- 
hind; those are his directions, and 
hitherto they have answered well. 
This old man is a Pole, and came, 
an exile, to be a servant in the hotel 
about thirty years ago. He likes 
talking to us; but his language is 
very difficult to understand, though 
we can quite make out the soft, 
satiny patois of the South of France, 
the Provengal dialect, in which our 
questions are answered in the streets. 
To-night he has brought in our 
lamp and cleared away our ‘ thé 
simple.’ Mary is sitting by the fire, 
tempted sorely by the wood logs; 
for every stroke of the sharp, thin 
poker brings out springing fountains 
of lovely sparkles. I, having a frugal 
mind, exclaim at her; for we pay 
heavily for our basketful of wood ; 
but she, in a pleading, coaxing way, 
calls my attention to the brilliant 
effect of her work, and I cannot 
help watching the bright little lives 
which one by one vanish, till at 
length a poor solitary spark runs 
about vainly to find its companions, 
and then dies out itself. It reminds 
me of a story I heard long ago in 
Ramsay, in the Isle of Man;—and 
here I think of it at Avignon. We 
were questioning a fisherman’s wife 
at Ramsay about the Manthe Doog 
of Peel Castle, in which she had a 
firm belief; and from this talk we 
passed on to fairies. ‘ Are there any 
in the island now?’ Lasked, gravely, 
of course, for it was a grave and 
serious subject with her. ‘None 
now; none now,’ she replied. ‘My 
brother saw the last that ever was 
in the island. He was making a 
short cut in the hills above Kirk 
Manghold, and came down on a 
green hollow, such as there are on 
the hill-tops, just green all round, 
and the blue sky above, and as still 
as still can be, but for the larks. He 
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heard the larks singing up above; 
but this time he heard a little piping 
cry out of the ground ; so he looked 
about him everywhere, and followed 
the sound of the cry, and at length 
he came to a dip in the grass, and 
there lay a fairy, ever so weak and 
small, crying sadly. “Oh!” she 
said, when she saw him, “ you are 
none of my own people; I thought 
perhaps they had come back for me: 
but they’ve left me here alone, and 
all gone away, and I am faint and 
weak, and could not go with them,” 
and she began to ery again. So he 
meant it well, and he thought he’d 
carry her home to be a plaything to 
his children; it would have been 
better than lying there playing alone 
in the damp grass; so he tried to 
catch her, but somehow—he had 
big hands, had my brother, and an 
awkward horny way of holding 
things; and fairies is as tickle to 
handle as butterflies; and when he 
had caught her, and she lay very 
still, he thought he might open his 
hand after a time, and tell her he 
was doing it all for her own good; 
but she was just crushed to death, 
poor thing! So, as he said, there 
was no use bringing her home in 
that state; and he threw her away: 
and that was the end of the last 
fairy I ever heard of in the island.’ 
The last sparks in the wooden logs 
at Avignon were my last fairies. 
Among our hostess’s books was 
the authorized report of the trial 
for the murder of Madame la Mar- 
quise de Gange. It isso interesting, 
and has so strong a local flavour, 
that we are determined, blow high, 
blow low, to go over to Ville-Neuve 
to-morrow, and see her portrait by 
Mignard in the Eglise del’ Hopital 
at Ville-Neuve. She lived in the 
seventeenth century, and was the 
daughter of a certain Sieur de Ros- 
sau, a gentleman of Avignon, who 
had married an heiress, the daughter 
of Joanis Sieur de Nocheres. Her 
father died when she was very 
young; and she and her mother 
went to live with the Sieur de No- 
cheres, probably in one of the large 
gloomy houses in the narrow old 
streets we have passed through to- 
day, with no windows on the lower 
floor, only strongly-barred gratings ; 
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they are almost like fortified dwell- 
ings,—which, indeed, the state of 
affairs at the time they were built 
required them to be. The little 
girl promised to be a great beauty, 
and had besides a dowry of 500,000 
livres; and it was no great wonder 


that all the well-born young men of 


Provence (and some who were not 
young, too), came a-wooing to the 
grand-daughter of the rich old bur- 
gess of Avignon. But where force 
was so often employed as a method 
of courtship, and at a time when 
obstacles to success (in the way of 
fathers or mothers or obstinate 
relations), were so easily got rid 
of by determined suitors, it was 
thought better to arrange an early 
marriage for the little girl, who was 
called Mademoiselle de Chateau- 
blane, after one of the estates of 
her grandfather; and accordingly, 
she was espoused in 1649, at the 
age of thirteen, by the Marquis de 
Castellane, grandson of the Duc de 
Villars. Her husband is described 
as being as charming as his bride. 
He was handsome and sweet-tem- 
pered, as well as being a scion of a 
great French house. He took his 
lovely little bride to Paris, where 
she was the admired of all beholders 
at the court of the young King 
Louis XIV. His boyish majesty 
was struck with her rare beauty, 
and conferred on her the honour of 
dancing with her in a court ballet; 
and the docile courtiers followed his 
lead, and christened her ‘ La belle 
Provengale,’ by which name she was 
thereafter better known than by her 
legitimate title of Marquise de Cas- 
tellane. 


When first she came to town 

They ca’ed her Jess MacFarlane, 
But now she’s come and gone, 

They ca’ her The Wandering Darling. 


Poor young Belle Provengale! ad- 
mired by the King of France and 
all his men, living a bright, happy 
life of innocent pleasure in Paris, 
with a charming husband, by whom 
she was passionately beloved, and 
whose affection she fondly esteemed, 
—rich, lovely, and of high rank,— 
how little she could have anticipated 
her rapid descent from the pinnacle 
of good fortune! Her first deep 
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grief was the loss of her husband. 
He was drowned off the coast of 
Sicily ; and she came back from the 
gay life of Paris to mourn him 
deeply in the austere home of her 
grandfather, in the city of Avignon. 
The only change she sought for in 
these years of mourning was to go 
into retreat in the convent at Ville- 
Neuve—the village we saw on the 
opposite side of the Rhone the other 
day when we stood on the cathedral 
steps. The account of her sorrow 
and regret at the death of her young 
husband is evidently so truthful 
and sincere that one almost won- 
ders at her marrying again; but 
I suppose in those days a bourgeois 
grandfather and a widowed mother 
were considered but poor protectors 
for a beautiful young woman of 
great wealth. At any rate, I read 
of her having at length selected 
from among many suitors the Sieur 
de Lanide, Marquis de Gange, 
Baron du Languedoc, Gouverneur 
de St. André, to be her second hus- 
band. She was married to him in 
1658, when he was twenty, and she 
twenty-two years of age. He was 
as beautiful as she was, but of a 
violent and ferocious character. For 
the first few months after their 
marriage he appeared to be devoted 
to her, but, by-and-by, he grew 
both weary of her society and 
suspiciously jealous of all her 
former friends. It was rather a 
lonely life now for the poor lady, 
shut up in her husband’s Chateau 
de Gange, while he went about en- 
joying himself in provincial society, 
and occasionally. visiting Paris, 
where once she had been so sought 
after and cherished. Still there 
is no account of her ever having 
repined at this seclusion; of course 
the official reports of events begin 
at a much later period. Things 
went on in this way between the 
husband and wife for some time 
without any change. Then two of 
his brothers, the Abbé and the 
Chevalier de Gange, came to live at 
the Chateau de Gange; and a short 
time afterwards her old grandfather 
the Sieur de Nocheres died, leaving 
Madame de Gange his heiress. The 
Marquis, her husband, was much 
occupied in looking after the various 
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estates to which his wife had suc- 
ceeded under her grandfather’s 
will. Gange is seven leagues from 
Montpellier, and nineteen from 
Avignon, in a lonely wild district ; 
the chiteau the principal house in 
a small village, the inhabitants of 
which were dependants of the Mar- 
quis. But for some little time after 
the Sieur de Nocheres’ death it was 
necessary for his heiress to be in 
Avignon; and whether it was, as 
the rumour went at the time, that 
she had reason to suspect that a 
cream which her husband pressed 
her much to eat one day at her 
mother’s table was poisoned with 
arsenic, or whether she remembered 
the horoscope drawn for her in 
Paris which predicted that she 
should die a violent death, or 
whether, as is most likely, her seven 
or eight years’ knowledge of her 
husband’s character made her fear- 
ful and suspicious, it is certain that 
before leaving Avignon at this time, 
she made a singular will, which was 
attested with all possible legal 
forms, to this effect. Her mother 
was to be her sole heir, with power 
to leave all the property after her 
death to either of the children 
which Madame de Gange had had 
by her second husband ; the boy was 
six, the girl five years old at this 
time, and they were living with their 
grandmother at Avignon. Although 
this will was executed in secret, 
she made a solemn declaration be- 
fore the magistrates of Avignon to 
the effect, that though she might 
be compelled to make a subsequent 
will, this and this alone was valid. 
Poor lady! she had but too much 
reason to dread the time when she 
would be obliged to return to the 
lonely chiteau far away from her 
friends, in the power of a cruel and 
negligent husband, who hungered 
after the uncontrolled and unin- 
cumbered possession of her fortune, 
and who might leave her again, 
as he had done before, exposed to 
the profligate and insolent solicita- 
tions of the Abbé, the cleverest of 
the three brothers, who had already 
traded on her misery at her hus- 
band’s neglect and _ ill-concealed 
dislike of her, by saying that if his 
sister-in-law would accede to his 
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wishes, he would bring her back 
her husband's affection. The Cheva- 
lier seems to have been a brutal 
fool, under the influence of his 
clever brother, the Abbé. In the 
interval between her grandfather’s 
death and her return to the Chateau 
de Gange, these three brothers veiled 
their designs under an appearance 
of the greatest complaisance to 
Madame de Gange. But all their 
seeming attention and consideration, 
all her husband’s words and acts 
of lover-like devotion, ended in this 
question, How soon would she go 
back to the Chateau de Gange? 
Avignon was unhealthy in hot 
weather, while the autumn, the 


vintage season, was exquisite at the’ 


chateau. «At length, wearied out 
with their urgency, and dreading 
the consequences of too persistent 
a refusal, she left Avignon for La 
Gange. But first she gave the sum 
of twenty pistoles to different con- 
vents to 'say masses for her soul, 
in case of her dying suddenly with- 
out extreme unction. It gives one 
an awful idea of the state of society 
in those days (reign of Charles IL. 
in England), to think of this help- 
less young woman, possessed by a 
too well-founded dread, yet not 
knowing of any power to which she 
could appeal for protection, and 
obliged to leave the poor safety of a 
city to go to a lonely house where 
those who wished her evil would be 
able to work their will. At the 
Chiteau de Gange she found the 
two brothers-in-law, who had re- 
turned from Avignon a few days 
previously, and her mother-in-law, 
a good kind woman, to whose pre- 
sence one fancies the young Mar- 
quise must have clung. But the 
Dowager Marquise habitually lived 
at Montpellier, and she returned 
there soon after our Marquise’s 
arrival. While the old lady had 
remained in the chateau all had 
gone on well; but on her departure 
the Marquis set off back to Avig- 
non, leaving instructions to his 
brothers to coax his wife into mak- 
ing another will. They performed 


their work skilfully ; they told her 
there could be no perfect reconcilia- 
tion with her husband untii she 
had shown full confidence in him 
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by bequeathing him all her pro- 
perty in case of her death. For the 
sake of peace, and remembering her 
secret testament at Avignon, she 
agreed to their wishes, and a will, 
leaving all her property uncon- 
ditionally to her husband, was made 
at the Chiteau de Gange. It was 
short-sighted of the poor lady, if 
she valued her life. They at any 
rate did not value it, and now the 
sooner they got rid of her the better. 
So much is stated in the report of 
the trial on authority, which seems 
to have satisfied the judges at the 
time. For the further events, there 
is the direct testimony of the Mar- 
quise on her death bed, and of other 
witnesses; and there are curious 
glimpses of the manners of the 
period, as well as of the state of 
society. The dramatis persone 
were disposed of as follows on the 
17th of May, 1667 :—The mother of 
these three wicked sons—the Mar- 
quis, the Abbé, and the Chevalier 
de Gange—was at her house in 
Montpellier; the Marquis himself 
was tarrying in the neighbourhood 
of Avignon, ostensibly employed in 
looking after the estates of his wife; 
she was at the chiteau in the lonely 
village, keeping up the farce of 
friendly politeness with her brothers- 
in-law, whom she dreaded inex- 
pressibly. There was a chaplain in 
the house, who was their tool, as 
she well knew; and a few neigh- 
bours from the village came to see 
her from time to time, the wives of 
the Intendant and of the Huguenot 
minister; worthy and kind-hearted 
women, as will be proved, though 
not of the class of society to which 
she had been accustomed in the 
happy days in Paris. On this 17th 
of May, she required some medi- 
cine, and sent for a draught to the 
village doctor. When it came, it 
was so black and nasty that she 
took some physic which she had 
ready in her chamber instead, and 
threw the draught away. A pig 
which licked up the draught died 
that same day. She was not well, 
and stopped in bed for the whole 
morning, but in the afternoon, find- 
ing it rather dull, she sent for two 
or three of the good women of the 
neighbourhood to come and keep 
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her company, and ordered a colla- 
tion to be served to her friends in 
her bedroom. Her indisposition, 
whatever it was, does not seem to 
have affected her appetite, for she 
deposed that she ate a great deal, 
and to that fact she attributes her 
safety from one way of attacking 
her life. 

The Abbé and the Chevalier, hear- 
ing of their sister-in-law’s party, and 
the entertainment that was going 
on, came into the chamber unin- 
vited, and made themselves very 
agreeable. By-and-by the neigh- 
bours went away; it was still early 
in the afternoon; and the Abbé and 
Chevalier accompanied the good 
ladies to the great hall, and Madame 
was left alone in bed. Presently 
back came the Abbé, with a terrible 
face; he brought a pistol, a sword, 
and a cup of poison—a greater 
choice of deaths than that offered to 
Fair Rosamond; but all the same, 
the Marquise must die by either 
fire, steel, or poison. With quick 
presence of mind she chose to 
drink the latter; and after doing so, 
she turned round as in writhing 
agony, and spat out the contents of 
her mouth into the pillow. Her 
skin was blackened by the burning 
drops that fell upon it, and her 
mouth was horribly burnt; and no 
wonder, for the deposition says that 
the drink was made of arsenic and 
corrosive sublimate, mixed up in 
aqua-fortis. There was evidently 
no idea of doing things by halves in 
those days. She left the thick part 
of the liquid in the bottom of the 
glass; but the Chevalier, who by 
this time had come up to see if he 
could render himself useful in the 
business, stirred up the sediment 
and made her drink it. Then she 
begged hard to have a priest to 
shrive her soul; and, as they felt 
pretty secure that no help could 
now avail her, they went away, and 
sent the household chaplain, le 
Prétre Perrette, who was also curé 
of the village, to give her what 
spiritual aid he could. He had 
lived in the family of De Gange 
for five-and-twenty years; and was 
ready to connive at any wickedness 
which they might plan. Now while 
they went to find this worthy chap- 
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lain, the poor lady was left alone in 
her bed-chamber, and looked about 
for means of escape. There was 
none, except jumping from the win- 
dow into the great enclosed court- 
yard, twenty feet below, and all 
paved with flags: but that risk was 
better than remaining where she 
was; so she took courage, and was 
on the point of throwing herself 
out, when Perrette, the chaplain, 
came in with the viaticum. He 
ran to the window, and tried to 
pluck her back; but the petticoat 
which he caught hold of gave way, 
and only a fragment of it remained 
in his hand. She was down below, 
pushing her long black hair down 
her throat, and thus, with wonder- 
ful presence of mind, trying to make 
herself sick; in which attempt she 
succeeded. Then she went round 
the courtyard, trying all the doors 
with trembling haste: but they 
were all locked; and that wicked 
chaplain in the chiteau above, 
hastening to find the relentless 
brothers-in-law and to tell them of 
her escape. She ran round and 
round the enclosure, beating and 
striving at the doors ; and at length 
a groom came out of the stables 
which were at one end of the yard, 
and she implored him to let her out 
by the stable-door into the street or 
road; saying she had swallowed 
some poison by mistake, and must 
find an antidote without loss of time. 
When she was once out of the ac- 
cursed premises, she went to the 
house of the Sieur des Prats, who 
lived in the village. He was absent ; 
but many of the good women of the 
place were assembled there on a 
visit to his wife. We may judge of 
the rank of the company by the 
fact that, in the depositions, all the 
married women are called ‘Made- 
moiselle, e.g., ‘Mademoiselle Bru- 
nel, wife of the Huguenot minister,’ 
&ec.; and in the Traité sur la maniére 
d’Ecrire des Lettres, par Grimarest, 
1667, the rules for the addresses to 
letters are these :—If a letter is to a 
lady of quality, she is to be called 
Madame on the direction, and the 
letter is to be tied up with silk, and 
sealed with three seals; if the cor- 
respondent is only ‘la femme d’un 
gentilhome,’ her titles on the super- 
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scription must be ‘Mademoiselle 
Mademoiselle,’ so and so; butif she 
is merely the wife of a bourgeois, 
simple ‘ Mademoiselle’ is all that is 
to be accorded to her. 

Now all the ladies assembled at 
the Sieur des Prats were Made- 
moiselles; but they were brave 
women, as we shallsee. Inamongst 
this peaceful company, enjoying 
an afternoon’s gossip, burst the lady 
of the Chateau de Gange; her dress 
(that which she had worn in bed) 
torn and disordered; her hair 
hanging about her; her face in all 
probability livid with mortal terror 
and the effects of the fierce poison. 
She had hardly had time to give 
any explanation of her appearance, 
when the Chevalier de Gange 
rushed into the room in search of 
his half-killed victim ; the Abbé re- 
mained below, guarding the door of 
the house. The Chevalier walked 
up and down the room, saying that 
Madame was mad; that she must 
return with him, and uttering angry 
menaces. While his back was 
turned, Mademoiselle Breunel, wife 
of the Huguenot minister of the 
village, gave Madame de Gange 
small pieces of orvietan out of a 
box which she carried in her pocket. 
Orvietan, be it remembered, was 
considered a sovereign remedy 
against all kinds of poisons; and 
the fact of the minister’s wife car- 
rying this antidote about in her 
pocket, wherever she went, tells a 
good deal of the insecurity of life 
at that period. Madame de Gange 
managed to swallow a number of 
pieces of orvietan, unperceived by 
the Chevalier; but when one of the 
ladies, pitying her burning thirst, 
went and brought her a glass of 
water, he perceived the kindness, 
and broke out afresh, dashing the 
glass from Madame’s mouth, and 
bidding all present to leave the 
room instantly, as he did not like 
witnesses to his sister-in-law’s mad- 
ness. He drove them out, indeed, 
but they only went as far as the 
next room, where they huddled 
together in affright, wondering 
what they could do for the poor 
lady. She, meanwhile, begged for 
mercy in the most touching manner ; 
she promised that she would forgive 
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all if he would but spare her life: 
but at these words he ran at her 
with his sword; holding it short, so 
that it could serve him as a dagger 
and give the surer stabs., She ran 
to the door, and clung to it, crying 
out afresh for pity, for mercy, for 
help. He stabbed her five times 
before his weapon broke in her 
shoulder. Then the ladies burst in 
to the assistance of Madame, who 
was lying on the floor bathed in 
blood. Some ran to her help, others 
called through the window to the 
passers-by to fetch the surgeon 
quickly. Hearing their cry through 
the window, the Abbé came up, and 
finding his sister-in-law not yet 
dead, he began to hit her with the 
butt end of his pistol, till brave 
Mademoiselle Brunel caught hold 
of his arm, and hung all her weight 
upon it. He struck her over and 
over again to make her let go, 
but she would not; and all the 
women flew upon him ‘like lionesses, 
and dragged him by main force out 
of the house, and turned him into 
the village street. One of the ladies, 
who was skilled in surgery, returned 
to the room where Madame de 
Gange lay, and at her desire she 
put her knee against the wounded 
shoulder of Madame, and pulled 
out the broken point of the sword 
by main force. Then she staunched 
the blood, and bound up the 
wounds. The Chevalier had been 
in too blind a passion, apparently, 
to think of stabbing any vital part; 
and in spite of poison, and the heavy 
fall on the paved court-yard, and 
the five stabs, there seemed yet a 
chance for Madame de Gange’s life. 
That long and terrible May after- 
noon was now drawing to a close; 
and the Abbé and the Chevalier 
thought it well to take advantage of 
the coming darkness to ride off to 
Auberas, an estate of their brother’s, 
about a league from La Gange. 
There they quarrelled with each 
other, because their work was left 
incomplete ; and were on the point 
of fighting, when it seems as if they 
thought it better to take again to 
flight. After the steed was stolen, 
every one bethought him of locking 
the stable door. The ‘consuls,’ so 
the magistrates of the district were 
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called, came to offer their services to 
Madame de Gange, who was lying 
between life anddeath. The neigh- 
bouring barons paid her visits of 
condolence; one of them was prac- 
tical enough to think of securing 
the assassins ; but two or three days 
had then elapsed, and the Abbé and 
Chevalier had embarked at Ogde, a 
small port on the Mediterranean. 
Her husband, the Marquis, took the 
affair very coolly. He heard of it 
at Avignon one morning; but he 
did not mention it to any friends 
whom he met in the street, nor did 
he set off to see his wife till the 
afternoon of the following day. 
But he had the will, which his wife 
had been compelled to make at La 
Gange, safe with him at Avignon; 
and before he left the city, he went 
to see the Vice-Legate, with a view 
to this document, by which his wife 
bequeathed him all in case of her 
death. The Vice-Legate refused to 
recognize it, and then first informed 
him of the will by which Madame 
de Gange had left her property to 
her mother, and which rendered 
null any testament made after that 
date. ‘The Marquis was not induced 
by this information to be more 
tender towards his poor wounded 
wife. He found her lying at the 
house of the Sieur des Prats, in the 
most dangerous state. At first she 
reproached him a little for leaving 
her at the mercy of his brothers ; but 
almost directly she begged his 
pardon for what she had said, and 
was most tender and sweet in her 
conversation with him. He thought 
he could take advantage of her 
gentle frame of mind, and urged her 
to revoke her declaration about the 
perpetual legality of the Avignon 
will; but his pertinacity on this 
point at such a time opened her 
eyes, and henceforward she had no 
hope of touching his stony heart. 
Her mother, Madame de Ropace, 
came to see her; but she was so 
disgusted at seeing the Marquis’s 
pretended affection and assumption 
of watchful care over his wife, that 
she left at the close of three days. 
It was evident now to all that the 
end was drawing near; the wounds 
did not touch life, but enough of the 
poison had been swallowed to de- 
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stroy any constitution. Madame de 
Gange begged to have the extrenie 
unction administered ; but the monks 
in attendance said that before that 
could be done, she must forgive all 
her enemies. She was too gentle to 
harbour revenge ; but when Perrette, 
the chaplain, and the accomplice of 
her assassins, came in his sacred 
vestments to admininister the last 
sacrament, it did cost her a severe 
struggle to receive the wafer from 
his hands. But she forgave him, 
too, as completely as the rest; and 
fearing that her little son might at 
some future time think it his duty 
to avenge her death, she sent for 
him, and tried to make him under- 
stand the Christian duty of forgive- 
ness. Meanwhile, the report of her 
assassination had spread far and 
wide, and the parliament of Tou- 
louse despatched Monsieur de Cate- 
lan to La Gange to take her evidence 
as that of a dying woman. When 
he first came she was in a state of 
stupor; but the next day she rallied 
and saw him alone. A fresh terror 
had seized upon her, and she be- 
lieved herself not safe at La Gange, 
and entreated him to take her to 
Montpellier; but it was too late 
then, and in the afternoon she died, 
nineteen days after the attack upon 
her life. Monsieur de Gange now 
became alarmed, and pretended to 
be in the deepest distress, and that 
his grief could only be alleviated by 
the discovery and punishment of the 
murderers of his dear wife. Butthe 
unmoved M. de Catelan arrested 
him, and took the charge of prose- 
cution and punishment for the 
crime upon himself in the name of 
the parliament of Toulouse. The 
effects of the Marquis were sealed 
up, and he was to be conveyed to 
the — at Montpellier: but he 
could not arrive there before night 
for some reason; and the inhabi- 
tants of the town illuminated it in 
order that the populace might see 
the face of the accused criminal as 
he came slowly up the street. The 
ladies of Avignon, and those of 
Montpellier, put on mourning for 
the murdered Madame de Gange, as 
if she had been a near relation. 
Her mother, of whom we hear very 
little until now, led the chorus of 
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feminine indignation. She vowed 
vengeance against the Marquis, and 
swore that she would pursue him 
through every court of justice in the 
kingdom till her daughter was 
avenged. She published a pamphlet 
on the case, to which M. de Gange 
replied, saying that her state- 
ments were all based on presump- 
tion. But the stern hand of the 
law was upon him, and from it he 
could not so easily escape. M. de 
Catelan twice interrogated the 
Marquis, the last time for eleven 
hours ; the basis‘on which he founded 
his questions being not ‘ presump- 
tions,’ but the evidence which the 
lawyer had obtained from the dying 
Madame de Gange in that interview 
which they two had had alone. On 
the 21st of August, 1667, judgment 
was given through the mouth of the 
President of the Parliament of Tou- 
louse. It was always supposed by 
the public that the powerful rela- 
tions of the Marquis had used unfair 
means to mitigate the severity of 
the sentence. But it was severe 
enough, if only it had been carried 
into execution. The Abbé and the 
Chevalier de Gange were to be 
broken alive upon the wheel. The 
Marquis was to be banished for life, 
to be degraded from his rank, and 
to have all his lands, goods, and 
property confiscated to the use of 
the king. The chaplain, Perrette, 
was to be deprived of ecclesiastical 
orders, and to become a galley-slave 
for life. 

The ladies of Avignon and Mont- 
pellier were indignant that the Mar- 
quis de Gange was not to be broken 
on the wheel 2s well as his brothers. 
But where were these three guilty 
men? The Abbé and the Chevalier 
had escaped by sea, months ago; 
and now the Marquis had made his 
way out of the prison of Toulouse; 
prison doors, in those days, had a 
fatal facility in opening before rank 
or wealth. The Marquis and the 
Chevalier met in Venice—escaped 
felons as they were. But they took 
service with the republic ; and, being 
good Christians, they went to fight 
the heathen Turks in Candia, where 
they met an honourable death in 
1669. The Abbé, superior in in- 
tellect to the others, lived a longer 
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and more eventful life. He fled into 
Holland, and after some wanderings 
about he met with an old ac- 
quaintance, who was unscrupulous, 
or perhaps was ignorant of his 
crime, and who introduced him to 
the Count de la Lippe, sovereign 
prince of Viane, about two leagues 
from Utrecht. To him the Abbé 
de Gange was presented as the Sieur 
de la Martelliére, a Frenchman of 
extraordinary learning and merit, of 
the Huguenot or Protestant religion, 
and who was consequently under 
social disadvantages in his own 
country. The Count was pleased 
with the appearance and manners 
of the so-called Sieur de la Mar- 
telliére, and appointed him governor, 
or tutor, to his son, a little boy of 
nine or ten yearsold. But by-and- 
by the ‘persecution of the French 
Huguenots began, and hundreds of 
them were leaving France, some one 
of whom might recognize the former 
Abbé de Gange, in the Protestant 
Sieur de la Martelliére; so he op- 
posed the settlement of French 
refugees in the neighbourhood of 
Viane on purely political reasons. 
He had been governor to the son of 
the Count de la Lippe for several 
years, when he fell desperately in 
love with a beautiful young girl, a 
distant relation of the Countess’s, 
who lived with her. His poverty 
and his dependent position were no 
obstacles to his marriage with the 
lovely portionless maiden; but the 
obscurity of his supposed birth 
made a marriage between them im- 
possible. He presumed on his 
services to the Count, and on the 
years of moral conduct which he 
had passed under the Count’s own 
eyes. He wrote an eloquent letter, 
in which he confessed himself to be 
that Abbé de Gange, for whom the 
kingdom of France had been ran- 
sacked in vain; pleading false 
witness, perjury, passion, whatever 
you will, in extenuation of the 
crime of which he was accused; 
but proving his sixteen quarterings 
through it all. He spoke of his 
many years’ life of pure morality, 
such as the Count de la Lippe 
himself could bear witness to; of 
his conversion to the faith which 
the sovereign Prince of France held 
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himself; and of his zeal in its 
interests: had he not advised the 
Huguenot refugces not to tarry 
where the long arm of France 
might reach them, but to fly further 
east ? 

His eloquence was all in vain. 
The Count de la Lippe seems to 
have been shocked beyond measure 
at finding: out that in the tutor of 
his little boy—his growing lad— 
he had been harbouring the pro- 
fligate, terrible, and infamous Abbé 
de Gange, with whose crimes all 
civilized Europe had been made 
acquainted. The Sieur de la Mar- 
telliére was ordered to leave the 
dominions of the Count de la Lippe 
without delay. He went to Amster- 
dam, and thither also, without delay, 
the young girl—the poor, pretty rela- 
tion of Madame la Comtesse—fol- 
lowed him, and became his wife. His 
pupil, the young Count, now grow- 
ing up to manhood, although told 
by. his father what an infamous 
criminal he had had for tutor, per- 
severed in sending help to the 
Sieur de la Martelliére and his wife 
at Amsterdam, until some wunex- 
pected fortune from one of Madame’s 
relations put them at ease, as far as 
regarded money. M. de la Mar- 
telliére bore so high a character 
that he was admitted into the Con- 
sistory of Protestants at Amster- 
dam. But wherever he went—at 
church or at synod, in market or 
alone with his wife in their most 
humble secret privacy, he was 
haunted by the face of Madame 
de Gange. That was said at the 
time; that is believed now. 

The poor lady’s daughter did notdo 
her much credit, and I will say no- 
thing about her. Theson, whom she 
had taught on her death-bed, became 
a captain of dragoons; and when at 
Metz, suppressing the Huguenots 
(perhaps he had never been told of 
Mademoiselle Breunel, and how she 
had helped and defended his mother 
in her great strait), he fell in love 
with the beautiful wife of a gold- 
smith. The dragoons were billeted 
at her house, and tried to force her 
at the point of the bayonet to go to 
mass. Apparently, her religion was 
dearer to her than her virtue; for 
she sent for the captain, and said to 
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him :—‘ Monsieur, vous m’avez dit 
que vous m’aimez; voulez-vous me 
le prouver ? donnez-moi les moyens 
de sortir du royaume; et pour ré- 
compense de ce service, que votre 
amour simagine le prix.’ ‘Non, 
Madame,’ said the Marquis, ‘ je neme 
prévaudrai point de votre situation ; 
Je serais au comble de mes voeux si 
vous accordiez & ma tendresse ce 
que je pourrais obtenir ou vous 
étes, mais je me reprocherais toute 
ma vie d’abuser de votre état; je 
vais vous en délivrer; je ne vous 
demande pour récompense que la 
grace de penser quelquefois 4 moi.’ 
After that he sent her secretly across 
the frontier. 

I shut up my landlady’s books, 
and prepared to go to bed. I am 
alone in the lofty salon, which was 
perhaps in existence when Madame 
de Gange used to reside in Avignon ; 
the fire is gone out, the lamp flickers. 
The ever-persistent wind is tearing 
round the house. Mary and Irene 
are fast asleep in the chambers 
beyond. The quietness of all things, 
the dead stillness of the hour, has 
made me realize all the facts de- 
posed to, as if they had only hap- 
pened to-day. To-morrow we will 
go to Ville-Neuve, and see the por- 
trait of the murdered lady. 

March 16.—Though the mistral 
has but little abated we went across 
to Ville-Neuve this morning. Irene 
was not well enough to go; so Mary 
and I, attended by Demetrius, our 
courier, made the expedition. Deme- 
trius has no fancy for excursions 
off the common route, and only 
went with us because he thought 
himself bound in duty to humour 
our eccentricity. The suspension- 
bridge over the Rhone was shaking 
and trembling with the wind as we 
crossed it; and our struggle in that 
long exposure was so exhausting, 
that when we were once in the com- 
parative tranquillity of the other 
side, we stood still and looked about 
us for some time before going on. 
The colour of the landscape on each 
side of the rushing river was a 
warm grey; rocks, soil, buildings, 
all the same. There was but little 
vegetation to be seen; a few olive- 
trees, of a moon-light green, grew 
in sheltered places. We thought it 
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must be like the aspect of Palestine, 
from Stanley’s account; and Deme- 
trius, who had been several times in 
the Holy Land, confirmed this notion 
of ours; but then he was rather apt 
to confirm all our notions, provided 
they did not occasion him extra 
trouble. After we had crossed the 
bridge, we turned to the right, and 
went along a steep rocky road to the 
summit of the hill, above Ville- 
Neuve. Below us lay the town 
founded by Philippe le Bel, but 
completed by the Popes resident at 
Avignon, and fallen to comparative 
decay ever since the papal seat was 
re-established at Rome. We dropped 
down to the centre of the old town; 
the buildings in it were of the same 
massive construction as the palace, 
three miles off, at Avignon; the 
houses were very lofty, and built of 
solid blocks of rough yellow-grey 
stone. There were arcades beneath 
their lower stories; and but little 
space between the two sides of the 
winding streets for carriages or 
horses. The way through the town 
was so tortuous that there was no 
bit of distance ever seen; and we 
felt as if we had fallen into a cre- 
vasse. Not a person was in the 
deserted streets. After trying at 
one or two porte-cochéres we at 
length hit upon the convent in 
which there was the portrait of 
Madame de Gange, painted by Mig- 
nard, her famous contemporary. A 
nun, in attendance upon the hospital 
at the end of the court-yard, came to 
receive us, and was all surprise at 
our request to see the picture. 
Was it not the famous painting of 
the ‘Last Judgement,’ done by the 
good King René, that we wished to 
look at? At any rate, both pictures 
hung side by side in the ante-chapel 
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to our right on entering. So we 
went in,and gazed at the face of the 
heroine of the tragical history we 
had been reading the night before. 
She was dressed, like our guide the 
nun, in a black and white conven- 
tual dress, such as I suppose she 
would assume when en retraite after 
her first husband’s death ; she held 
red and white roses in her hands, 
in her scapular; the lovely colour 
was needed by the painter, or per- 
haps la Belle Provencale was fond 
of the flowers. Her face was one 
of exquisite beauty and great peace- 
fulness of expression—round rather 
than oval; dark hair, dark eyebrows, 
and blue eyes; there was very little 
colour excepting in the lips. You 
would have called it a portrait of a 
sweet, happy, young woman, inno- 
cently glad in her possession of rare 
beauty. 

After gratifying the nun by 
looking at the newly-painted and 
tawdry chapel beyond, and by doing 
our utmost to feel admiration for 
King René’s picture, we left the 
convent. For a minute or two we 
were full of Madame de Gange; 
then, Iam sorry to say, the carnal 
feeling of hunger took possession of 
us, after our long walk; and we sent 
Demetrius off in every direction to 
buy us a cake—bread—anything 
eatable. He came back to where 
we were sitting, under the shelter of 
a rock. There was no shop for 
eatables, not even an hotel, or a 
restaurant, or a café, or an estaminet. 
So we came back to the Hotel 
de l’Europe, Avignon, with very 
good appetites for the capital table 
d’hote. 

Murch 17th—A telegram from 
Marseilles. A boat starts to-day for 
Civita Vecchia. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


FTER an interval of several 

years public attention has once 
more been directed to the question 
of the abolition of capital punish- 
ments; and this time the advocates 
of that measure have so far suc- 
ceeded as to procure the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to inquire 
into the whole subject. It is to be 
hoped that their inquiries will not 
be confined to the single question 
whether men shall continue to be 
hung for murder, but that it will 
extend to some other subjects closely 
connected with the principal point 
at issue, and often allowed to ex- 
ercise great influence over the 
opinions formed respecting it. 

The subject will be found to fall 
under the following heads: First, 
Ought capital punishment to be 
inflicted under any circumstances 
whatever? Secondly, Ought any 
alteration to be made in the defini- 
tion of the crime for which it is 
infiicted; namely, Wilful murder? 
Thirdly, Ought any alteration to 
be made in the present administra- 
tion of the prerogative of pardon? 
These three questions are perfectly 
independent of each other; and the 
matter will be greatly simplified 
if they are separately considered. 

First, then, Ought capital punish- 
ment to be inflicted for any crime 
whatever, and particularly ought 
it to be inflicted for murder? We 
think it ought. First, because no 
other punishment deters men so 
effectually from committing mur- 
der; secondly, because no other 
punishment gratifies and justifies 
in so emphatic a manner the vin- 
dictive sentiment, the existence of 
which is one of the great safeguards 
against crime; thirdly, because no 
other way of disposing of great 
criminals is equally effectual, appro- 
priate, and cheap. 

First, no other punishment de- 
ters men so effectually from com- 
mitting crimes as the punishment 
of death. This is one of those pro- 
positions which it is difficult to 
prove, simply because they are in 
themselves more obvious than any 
proof can make them. It is pos- 


sible to display ingenuity in arguing 
against it, but that is all. The 
whole experience of mankind is in 
the other direction. The threat of 
instant death is the one to which 
resort has always been made when 
there was an absolute necessity for 
producing some result. Those who 
argue that the punishment of death 
does not terrify, may be challenged 
to answer this single question. 
Suppose a pistol were levelled at 
the head of a man proposing to 
commit murder, and suppose he 
knew that the death of his victim 
would immediately be followed by 
his own, does any one suppose that 
the murder would be committed ? 
Again, men, in a good cause, and 
under the influence of good senti- 
ments and favourable circumstances, 
are capable of acts of the most 
heroic courage; yet even in the 
heat of battle it is hardly possible 
to get men to encounter certain 
death. They will run great risks, 
but, as Sir William Napier said of 
himself, there is always ‘a secret 
springing kind of hope,’ which sus- 
tains them. No one goes to certain 
inevitable death, except on compul- 
sion. Put the matter the other 
way. Was there ever yet a criminal 
who, when sentenced to death and 
brought out to die, would refuse the 
offer of a commutation of his sentence 
for the severest secondary punish- 
ment? Surely not. Why is this? 
It can only be because ‘ All that 
a man has will he give for his 
life’ Inany secondary punishment, 
however terrible, there is hope ; but 
death is death ; its terrors cannot be 
described more forcibly. If we look 
at facts, not at the narrow and incon- 
clusive facts which are put forward 
as statistical arguments on this 
subject (as to which more will be 
said hereafter), but at broad facts, 
notorious to all mankind, it is plain 
that the punishment of death, 
when rigorously inflicted, has tre- 
mendous deterring force. Take two 
instances—the Reign of Terror and 
the suppression of the Indian mu- 
tiny. Can any one say that in these 
cases the punishment of death did 
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not deter? Inthe Reign of Terror 
the crime punished with death was 
disaffection, even in the slightest 
degree, to the establishment in 
France of a democracy. This crime 
was not recognized as such by the 
adherents of the old order of things. 
They did not consider themselves 
morally bound to favour the Revo- 
lution. Not only had they no 
scruples of conscience about oppos- 
ing it, but they considered opposi- 
tion to it as a virtuous action. 
They were brave men, and showed 
in fields of battle all over Europe 
how little they feared death; but 
they were cowed by the guillotine. 
The Reign of Terror was a reign 
in the proper sense of the word. 
The Revolutionary Government held 
down their antagonists, and forced 
them for the time being into sub- 
mission. The same thing happened 
at the Indian mutiny. Hindoos care 
less for their lives, we are told, than 
Europeans. The mutineers, no doubt, 
thought themselves in the right; yet 
the tremendous vigour with which 
they were punished effectually put 
them down. By executing every man 
taken in arms, a lesson was read to 
them which as long as India is 
India will never be forgotten. It is 
idle to say that the process of shoot- 
ing and hanging men by scores 
caused no terror. It did strike 
terror, and that a terror deep enough 
to enable a handful of Europeans to 
set their feet on the necks of ene- 
mies many times more numerous 
than themselves. The same lesson 
has been read repeatedly in different 
parts of the world. Did the Inqui- 
sition, with its stakes and its tor- 
tures, strike no terror into heretics? 
Did Alva do nothing towards terri- 
fying the Flemings and the Dutch? 
Did hanging, shooting, and flogging 
play no part in putting down the 
Trish rebellion in 1798? Did the 
storming of Drogheda have no effect 
on other Irish towns? Did not Yeh, 
even in China, where human life is 
held far cheaper than with us, 
maintain his power at Canton by 
the execution of 70,000 men? Be 
bloody enough and pitiless enough, 
and human nature will give way. 
Few things, indeed, hardly even 
great virtues, will bear up against 
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the threat of death enforced without 
shrinking by irresistible power. If 
this is the case where the object is 
to overcome the strongest passions 
of the human mind, such for in- 
stance as patriotism and religion, is 
it to be supposed that mere vice 
will fail to be affected by it? Ifthe 
fear of death will make men desert 
their country and deny their God, 
is it to be supposed that it will 
have no influence at all on the mind 
of a man who is plotting murder? 
It would require the strongest evi- 
dence to prove a proposition so im- 
probable; but if it were proved, it 
would prove too much. It would 
prove that legal punishments do 
not deter at all, for it can hardly be 
contended that of the two, the fear of 
penal servitude or imprisonment is 
more terrible than the fear of death. 
Mr. Bright said, in the late debate, 
that the punishment of death ‘ isa 
terrible one to a man on the verge 
of the grave; but months before, 
when the crime is committed and 
the passions are aroused, the pu- 
nishment is of no avail whatever.’ 
If this is so, what is to be said of 
penal servitude? The words are 
unfamiliar, and the notion which 
they convey confused and indefinite. 
Is it to be supposed that months 
before the trial, and at the time 
when the passions are aroused, the 
contingency of penal servitude will 
influence the criminal’s imagination 
more strongly than the contingency 
of death? The notion is obviously 
absurd. The truth is, that if it is 
denied that the punishment of death 
deters from crime, the deterrent 
theory of punishment ought to be 
altogether given up, and we ought 
to resort to the doctrine maintained 
(amongst others) by Theodore 
Parker, that crime ought to be 
treated exclusively as a disease, and 
that punishment ought to be con- 
sidered only as a medicine. 

So obvious are these considera- 
tions that they are seldom directly 
disputed. It is more common for 
those who wish to see the punish- 
ment of death abolished to contend 
that that punishment has less de- 
terring power than others, because 
of the uncertainty as to its infliction. 
They say that juries are so averse 
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to capital convictions that they will 
not convict in cases of murder, and 
that thus the proportion of ac- 
quittals to convictions in this crime 
is far greater than in other cases. 
No doubt it is true, that the intro- 
duction of the element of uncertainty 
into the prospect of legal punish- 
ment does seriously interfere with 
its efficiency. To obtain an object 
on which they have set their hearts, 
men will run a very considerable 
risk of death with comparatively 
little hesitation. It is thus un- 
doubtedly a very important question 
of fact, whether there is much un- 
certainty in the administration of 
the law, and whether juries are in 
the habit of perjuring themselves 
rather than deliver a verdict likely 
to lead to an execution. 

It is unfortunate that the examina- 
tion of this subject is beset by diffi- 
culties, which enable those who are 
opposed to capital punishments to 
make irrelevant facts look relevant, 
and to found upon them arguments 
as plausible as they are fallacious, 
in favour of their views. Several of 
the speakers in the late debate in- 
sisted at great length on a variety of 
statistical returns showing the pro- 
portion between acquittals and con- 
victions for murder, and for other 
crimes. These statistics, they said, 
showed that ‘ the chances of escape 
for murder were four and a half 
times greater than in cases of crimes 
not punishable with death. The 
answer to this is, that the definition 
of murder is so unskilful, and that 
the legal and popular meanings of 
the word differ so widely, that the 
number of persons tried for what is 
technically called murder bears no 
proportion to the number tried for 
what would generally be understood 
by the term. The author of this 
paper has constantly heard barris- 
ters on circuit, on being told that 
there were two or three murders in 
the calendar at a particular place, 
ask whether they were real or 
hunging murders. To this the 
answer has generally been: ‘ No— 
concealments and manslaughters.’ It 
isa constant practice with magistrates 
to commit persons for murder in 
cases which are sure to turn out to be 
either manslaughter or concealment 
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of birth; and it is hard to say that 
they are technically wrong: inas- 
much as the law presumes that the 
man who kills another has com- 
mitted murder, till the contrary ap- 
pears in evidence. ‘The statistics 
are thus no guide at all. It by no 
means follows that juries are apt to 
acquit improperly in real cases of 
murder, because in many instances, 
where the grand jury find a bill for 
murder, they convict either of man- 
slaughter or concealment. Upon 
this point there is no doubt a con- 
flict of testimony. Mr. Denman, in 
the recent debate, said that he had 
prosecuted and defended many per- 
sons in trials for murder; that he 
believed he spoke the experience of 
all persons who had been in a simi- 
lar position when he said that juries 
required far more evidence to con- 
vict for murder than for other 
crimes; and that he had known 
eases in which juries had wrongfully 
acquitted because of their dislike to 
capital punishments. Mr. Alderman 
Rose, on the other hand, declared 
that he believed, that ‘in the main, 
juries performed their functions 
faithfully and honestly. They were 
no doubt jealous of the evidence on 
which a man was to be convicted, 
but that was nothing more than 
what was in accordance with the 
law of the land and of humanity.’ 

The author of this article entirely 
agrees with Alderman Rose. He 
has paid great attention to the re- 
ports of criminal trials, for some 
years, and has himself been engaged 
as counsel, on the one side or the 
other, in many cases of murder, and 
his decided opinion is that in cases 
of real murder, juries usually do 
their duty without regard to con- 
sequences. The following short note 
of a number of cases which have 
come under his own observation 
will throw a good deal of light on 
the working of the law, and on the 
worthlessness of statistics proceed- 
ing on the present definitions :— 

1. feg. v. Woolfitt—This was a 
case of child-murder. The woman 
was convicted of manslaughter. 
Pity may have had some influence 
in this. 

2. Reg. v. Carroll. — This man 
killed his wife by blows and kicks. 








It did not seem that he meant to 
kill, or that his violence was of a 
kind obviously likely to produce 
death. Guilty of manslaughter. 

3. Reg. v. Carey and another.— 
These men waylaid and brutally 
murdered an old man, in order to 
rob him. A timid jury might liave 
doubted as to one of them, as they 
threw the blame on each other, and 
one only had property of the mur- 
dered man found on him. They 
were both convicted, and hung. 

4. Reg. v. Allridgee— An old 
woman tried for murdering her 
daughter’s illegitimate child, by 
burying it alive. The medical evi- 
dence made it doubtful whether the 
child was buried before or after 
death, and the prosecution gave up 
the case. 

5. Req. v. Moody. — This man 
knocked down another with his fist: 
possibly, indeed not improbably, in a 
fight. He then threw him into a 
drain, where he was drowned. It 
was suggested that he threw him 
into the drain supposing him to have 
been killed by the blow on the head, 
which had struck a part of the skull 
as thin as a sheet of paper, and frac- 


tured it. He was convicted of man- 
slaughter. Technically this was no 


doubt murder, but it is not what is 
commonly so called. 

6. Leg. v. Peel—This man was 
indicted for murder, and the evi- 
dence proved that he had struck his 
servant in a way which possibly 
might have slightly accelerated his 
death from another cause. He was 
convicted of a common assault, and 
imprisoned for six months. 

7. leg. v. Ullyatt.—A girl charged 
with murdering her baby. It ap- 
peared in the evidence that it was 
probably accidentally stifled by a 
shawl. The jury stopped the case. 

8. Reg. v. Dodd.—A woman tried 
for poisoning her husband. The 
evidence was certainly doubtful, and 
she was acquitted. It was proved 
that the poisoned man used to rub 
his gums with arsenic, for the tooth- 
ache. 

9. Reg. v. Richardson.—This man 
shot a policeman who stopped him 
on a poaching expedition. The 
evidence was very strong, and he 
was convicted, and sentenced to 
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death, but his sentence was com- 
muted, apparently because there 
was no premeditation. The county 
magistrates were much dissatisfied, 
and sent a memorial to the Secretary 
of State on the subject. 

10. Jteg. v. Wyatts and others.— 
These men, six in number, were com- 
mitted for murdering a prostitute 
in a stable, in a most horrible 
manner. They were tried for man- 
slaughter, and acquitted, as the 
medical evidence was very unsatis- 
factory, and the other evidence 
scanty. 

11. Rey. v. Wilson. — A woman 
who drowned four children, obvi- 
ously in a fit of madness. 

12. Reg. v. Smith.—This man shot 
his father for the sake of stealing 
his savings. He was convicted, and 
hung. 

13. Reg. v.Garner and Wife.—The 
Garners were tried for poisoning 
the man’s mother. They were con- 
victed of manslaughter. No doubt 
in this case the jury were influenced 
by an opposition to capital punish- 
ment; but the circumstances were 
most peculiar. 

14. Reg. v. ——.—This man shot 
his fellow-servant from a puerile fit 
of jealousy—indeed almost without 
a motive. It was suggested, and 
there was room for the suggestion, 
that the gun went off by accident; 
but he was convicted, and hung. 

15. Jteg. v. Beere.— This man 
meeting A and 2B, got into a quarrel 
with A, who struck him; after 
driving off A he fell upon B, 
knocked him down, and killed him 
by a violent kick in the face. Found 
guilty of manslaughter; sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. 

16. Reg. v. Townley.—This case is 
fresh in every one’s recollection. 
Townley was convicted, and received 
sentence of death. 

17. Keg. v. Hall—The same re- 
marks apply to this case. 

These seventeen cases, taken at 
random, and occurring in the expe- 
rience of a single person, throw 
light on several matters connected 
with the administration of the law. 
They show, in the first place, how 
widely different are the actions in- 
cluded under the general name of 
murder. Ifa person not technically 
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familiar with the law were to clas- 
sify the different cases, he would 
have little difficulty in dividing 
them into classes. In Nos. 4, 6, 7, 
8, 10, and 11 an acquittal would 
have been the proper result, what- 
ever the punishment of murder 
might have been. Looking at the 
substantial and not at the technical 
distinction between murder and 
manslaughter, Nos. 2, 5, and 15 
would be described as aggravated 
manslaughters ; No. 1 was probably 
a case of infanticide; and Nos. 3, 9, 
13, 14, 16, and 17 were cases of what 
not only the law but the general 
public sentiment would describe as 
murders in the full sense of the 
word, fully proved: No. 17 being 
murder accompanied by circum- 
stances of hardly endurable provo- 
cation. In every case except one— 
the case of the Garners (No. 13), the 
result was that which the state of 
the law required; and the Garners’ 
case was one of great singularity. 
The evidence no doubt pointed 
strongly to murder, but the possi- 
bility of finding a verdict of man- 
slaughter was suggested in the first 
instance by the judge, in his sum- 
ming up; and the jury to whom it 
was suggested were not in a condi- 
tion, either of mind or body, to do 
justice to the case. The trial began 
about the middle of the last day but 
one of the assizes. The jury were 
locked up for the night (owing to a 
misconception of the law on the 
part of the sheriff, who was fined 
£20 for his neglect), in a single 
room, where they had no beds, and 
which in other respects was uncom- 
fortable. They came into court next 
day at nine or ten o’clock, after a 
sleepless night, and passed the whole 
of the second day, from nine till 
about five, in listening to the trial. 
Several of them could hardly keep 
awake towards the end of the case ; 
and it was natural enough that in 
such a state of exhaustion they 
should shrink from the responsibi- 
lity of a capital conviction, especially 
when the judge suggested to them a 
way of escaping from it. In Town- 
ley’s case, and in Hall’s case, the 
jury felt the strongest sympathy with 
the prisoners. They recommended 
Hall to mercy in the most earnest 
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way, and it was easy to see how 
deeply they were affected in the case 
of Townley; yet in neither instance 
was there the least hesitation about 
the verdict. These cases are men- 
tioned because they can be speci- 
fically vouched in support of a 
general statement; but many other 
cases might be produced, if neces- 
sary, to show that the statistics 
properly interpreted and under- 
stood, prove, not the reluctance of 
juries to convict, but the jealousy of 
magistrates and grand juries in all 
cases where human life is taken. 
Tnasmuch asa man can be convicted 
for manslaughter on an indictment 
for murder, he is almost always in- 
dicted for murder when there is a 
doubt which of the two crimes he 
has committed. In the same way 
very slight evidence that a child 
was born alive will induce a coro- 
ner’s jury to return a verdict of 
murder, or a grand jury to find a 
bill for that offence, though the case 
breaks down before the petty jury. 
Wherever a death takes place under 
suspicious circumstances there is 
sure to be an inquiry, and there very 
likely will be a trial for murder; 
but inasmuch as the prosecution of 
thefts and other ordinary offences 
rests entirely with the parties inte- 
rested, it is probable that for every 
case that actually comes before a 
court of law there are many cases 
passed over, notwithstanding the 
existence of a suspicion sufficiently 
strong to have put the suspected 
person on his trial had the charge 
been murder. That juries require 
clear evidence to bring the charge 
home, is perfectly true; but would 
it be desirable to have people impri- 
soned for life on less evidence? 
Judicially to declare a man guilty of 
murder—to convert the whole of 
the rest of his life into one long 
punishment, whilst there was a sub- 
stantial doubt about his guilt— 
would be a horrible iniquity. The 
tribunal which really does start at 
straws is to be found, not in the 
jury-box, but in the Home-office. 
The jury had no doubt in the case 
of Jessie McLachlan, nor in the case 
of Smethurst, nor in the case of 
Townley. 

There are, no doubt, two classes 











of cases in which juries do hesitate 
about giving effect to the law, and 
the list given above supplies an in- 
stance of each. They are cases of 
infanticide and of constructive ma- 
lice—cases like Nos. 1 and 5 in the 
list given above. As to infanticide, 
there can be no doubt that the 
temptation is so strong, the power 
of resisting it, under the circum- 
stances, so weak, and it must fairly 
be owned the mischief done is so 
much less, that there is no use in 
calling it by the same name as the 
deliberate destruction of a grown-up 
person. 

A new-born child, or a child in the 
act of being born, certainly falls 
within the only definition of a human 
being that can be given, but that is 
all that can be said of it. Murder is 
a great crime, because it inflicts a 
terrible loss on a circle of people 
more or less extensive; because it 
puts an end to all the interests, oc- 
cupations, and objects of the person 
murdered ; because it gratifies bad 
passions, and alarms those who 
are in circumstances similar to the 
murdered person. In the case 
of a new-born child, murdered by 
its own mother, every one of these 
evils is of necessity at a minimum. 
No one except the mother even 
knows of the child’s existence, the 
child itself loses nothing, the motive 
is always the same; and it is one on 
which the fear of punishment will 
operate less than on any other likely 
to lead to such a result, especially 
when the bodily and mental pain 
under which the offender is suffer- 
ing are taken into account, and new- 
born children are incapable of feeling 
alarm. Under such circumstances 
it certainly would seem reasonable 
to inflict a lighter punishment in 
these cases, which form a class 
easily definable. Mr. Ewart said 
that this was ‘illogical.’ Mr. Ewart 
must have wonderful notions of logic 
if he holds that because you have 
improperly called two dissimilar 
things by the same name, you are 
for ever estopped from recognizing 
the difference between them. He 
might as well have argued thus 
some years agu:—‘ To murder the 
Queen is high treason; it is also 
high treason to clip the coin. Capi- 
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tal punishment is given up in the 
one case. How illogical it is to 
maintain it in the other.’ 

The question of constructive ma- 
lice will be more conveniently con- 
sidered under the head of the defi~ 
nition of murder; but it must no 
doubt be admitted in general terms, 
that whenever the law is made by 
traditional interpretations to bear a 
meaning which its terms do not 
suggest to plain minds, it is difficult 
to put it in force. Twelve farmers 
or shopkeepers are told that mur- 
der means killing with malice afore- 
thought, and that manslaughter is 
killing in hot blood and without ma- 
lice. This they can understand and 
act upon, but they can hardly be ex- 
pected either to understand, to re- 
member, or to apply with technical 
accuracy, the various subtleties con- 
nected with the subject which are 
to be found in law books. 

The deterring power of the pun- 
ishment of death is often denied 
not on the grounds that the uncer- 
tainty of its application diminishes 
its effect, but because it is said that 
statistics afford direct proof that it 
does not deter. Statistics are the 
most dangerous of all weapons. 
They are almost always ambiguous, 
and in this case perhaps more so 
than in almost any other. The 
proof given is, that in certain pe- 
riods there were a great number of 
executions, and many convictions 
for murder, and that in certain other 
periods there were fewer executions 
and fewer convictions for murder; 
thence it is argued that the fewer 
convictions there are, the fewer mur- 
ders there will be. As the execu- 
tions generally take place after the 
murders, this fact would seem to be 
accounted for equally well by saying 
that when there are few murders 
there are few executions, and when 
there are many murders, many ex- 
ecutions. If the Inspector-General 
of Belgian prisons was correctly 
quoted by Mr. Denman, his argu- 
ment is certainly open to this remark; 
for, according to the Zimes’ report, 
he argued that ‘the infliction of the 
punishment of death had the effect 
of increasing the number of murders. 
In support of that position he stated 
that, while in the five years ending in 
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1804, there were in Belgium 235 ex- 
ecutions, there were in the five years 
ending 1829 only 22 capital execu- 
tions; the result being that there 
were in the latter period only 34 
convictions for murder, as against 
150 in the former; there being no 
executions in the five years ending 
1834, and only 20 convictions for 
murder.’ 

The truth? is, that to make any 
use of figures like these, many other 
facts must be known besides those 
stated. Can any reasonable man 
suppose that the reason why there 
were SO Many murders committed 
in Belgium from 1799 to 1804 was 
that there were many executions? 
The simple truth is, that those 
years were amongst the most dis- 
turbed in modern Flemish history. 
Throughout the whole period Flan- 
ders and Holland were the seat of 
war, or, at any rate, were occu- 
pied by large armies. The Duke of 
York’s expedition to Holland took 
place in 1799, and there was fight- 
ing all along the Rhine at various 
times during the years in question. 
That there should be many crimes 
at such a period, and that they 
should be severely punished is not 
at all unnatural. 

It is impossible to make much of 
the figures which Mr. Denman re- 
lies on. He read the following 
table to prove that executing sen- 
tences strictly has no tendency to 
diminish the number of murders. 
There were, in England, in 

1859, 18 convictions, 9 executions, 

1860, 17 ” gy ” 

1861, 26 * 14 9 

1862, 28 » 15 ” 

1863, 29 2 22 99 

This table appears to prove only 
that, from some cause or other, the 
number of murders has slightly in- 
creased in the course of the last five 
years, and that it increased conside- 
rably in the years following those in 
which half of the sentences were 
commuted ; but the difference in the 
proportional severity between 1861 
and 1862, and 1859 and 1860 is very 
small. The difference between ~ and 
43 is only j,; the difference between 
ijand jis only ;,; the difference 
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between ¥ and }s is only ,3,, or about 
tis; the difference between * and 43 
18 z3, or about ;j,. What inference 
can be drawn from such figures as 
these? No doubt greater severity 
was shown last year; but what the 
result may be we have yet to learn: 
nor is there any reason to suppose 
that it can be shown in figures. 
The plain truth is that statistics are 
no guide at all. In order to make 
them prove anything, it would be 
necessary to repeat the periods in 
which they were collected, altering 
only the one circumstance of the ex- 
istence of capital punishment. But 
as it is impossible to recall the past, 
the question as to the effect of capi- 
tal punishments on crime must 
always be referred, not to statistics, 
but to the general principles of 
human nature. 

The second reason for maintaining 
capital punishments is that no other 
penalty gratifies and justifies in so 
emphatic a manner that vindictive 
sentiment, of which the existence is 
the greatest safeguard against crime. 
That putting men to death for mur- 
der does gratify the vindictive sen- 
timent or desire for revenge, which 
most people feel on hearing of a 
great crime, will not be denied. In- 
deed this fact is made the main ob- 
jection to it. Hence the question 
to be considered is whether the 
desire of revenge is one which ought 
to be gratified and justified. The 
argument that it ought is thus 
summed up by Bentham :— 

‘Every kind of satisfaction which 
involves a punishment for the cri- 
minal naturally produces a pleasure 
of vengeance for the party injured. 
This pleasure is a gain. It recalls 
the parable of Samson. It is sweet- 
ness produced from terror, honey 
from the lion’s throat. Produced 
without expense, the net result of 
an operation necessary on other 
grounds, it is an enjoyment to be 
cultivated like any other; for the 
pleasure of vengeance, considered in 
the abstract, is like every other plea- 
sure, a good in itself. It isinnocent 
so long as it is confined within legal 
limits, and becomes criminal only 
when it oversteps them.* in two 


* Dumont’s Bentham, vol. ii. p. 129. 
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of his most remarkable sermons,* 
Bishop Butler enforces the same con- 
clusion, though upon different 
grounds. He points out that the 
vindictive feelings form a part of 
human nature, and insists on the 
advantages which accrue to man- 
kind from their operation. 

The common arguments against 
capital punishments never take no- 
tice of this. They are all founded 
on the assumption that the vin- 
dictive feeling is a bad thing, 
and ought on no occasion whatever 
to be indulged. If this view were 
advanced only by those who suppose 
the Sermon on the Mount to consti- 
tute a complete treatise on morality 
and on the moral relations of human 
nature, it would be intelligible ; but 
this is not the case. Many people 
who are quite capable of under- 
standing the difference between a 
solemn warning against the abuse 
of natural passions, and a systema- 
tic inquiry into the nature and rela- 
tions of those passions and their 
normal modes of operation, appear 
to take it for granted that revenge 
isa bad thing. To those who take 
this exaggerated and _ incorrect 
view of the purport of the Sermon 
on the Mount, it may be sufficient 
to say that in every part of the 
Bible, vengeance is treated as 
an attribute of God himself: ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine: I will repay.’ 
The Bible also uniformly views 
the civil magistrate, ‘who beareth 
not the sword’ (the instrument 
of death) ‘in vain,’ as God’s agent 
for the purpose of executing ven- 
geance. If it be said that capital 
punishment is repugnant to what 
is called ‘the mild spirit of Christi- 
anity, what is to be said of eternal 
damnation? Where is the repug- 
nancy between hanging men here 
and damning them in hell? A creed 
totally unprovided with vindictive 
punishments would be very different 
from all that has hitherto been 
known as Christianity. The God in 
whom Christians believe has always 
been a God to whom vengeance be- 
longeth. That sin is a rebellion to 
be chastised and avenged in some 
way or other, here or hereafter, is the 
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fundamental tenet not only of Chris- 
tianity but of all creeds which can 
influence human conduct. 

Such is the answer which may be 
given to those who denounce re- 
venge on scriptural grounds. Those 
who object to it on other grounds, 
must find an answer to these ques- 
tions. Is not the desire of ven- 
geance natural to man? Is there 
any part of human nature for which 
human institutions ought not to 
provide a normal regulated satisfac- 
tion ? 

The argument, however, may be 
carried further than this. It requires 
no great amount of acquaintance 
with human nature to be aware of 
the fact that the imagination usually 
influences the conduct far more 
powerfully and directly than the 
reason. When.a man proposes to 
commit a murder, he does not ex- 
tract from the Bluebooks a table of 
crimes and convictions, calculate the 
chances of escape and the value of 
his booty, and act upon the balance. 
The process is, in all human pro- 
bability, entirely different. The 
thought occurs to the mind. It is 
dallied with, acted in imagination, 
thought over as possible under con- 
tingencies. The murderer says to 
himself, ‘Of course I do not mean 
to do it; but if I did, I could buy a 
pistol at such a shop, and there’s a 
nice one there which I should think 
might cost half a crown, and I have 
half a crown in my pocket, and I do 
really want a pistol. It could dono 
harm just to ask the price.’ The 
mind creeps to the crime as a cat 
creeps towards a bird; and it is no 
difficult matter to trace in the cir- 
cumstances which lead up to a mur- 
der, the vacillation in the criminal’s 


mind. ‘I will do it now. No, I 
will not. At all events I'll load my 
pistol.’ This is not mere imagina- 


tion: many real cases show that 
this sort of indecisive swaying back- 
wards and forwards generally pre- 
cedes premeditated murder. For 
instance, Hall (the man whose re- 
prieve attracted so much attention) 
bought the pistols the night before 
he shot his wife; but there was 
every reason to believe that he had 
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no intention whatever to use them 
except under contingencies which 
unhappily occurred. Smith, who 
shot his father (No. 12 in the above 
list), after buying the pistol, hesi- 
tated for hours over the actual com- 
mission of the offence. 

The bearing of this upon capital 
punishments is as follows. The ex- 
cited imagination and the reluctant 
conscience are in a state of war: to 
use Mr. Denman’s quotation— 


The state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 


In this state of things, if the ima- 
gination has by long habit and 
association been taught to regard 
murder with special horror and 
indignation—if it has learnt to 
connect the word with an infamous 
death, and with a feeling of detes- 
tation of which that death is only 
the outward expression, it is likely 
to offer a far more determined re- 
sistance to the insurrection than it 
otherwise would. On the night 
when Hall shot his wife, he passed 
some hours at her mother’s house, 
in conversation. One of the sub- 
jects of the conversation was a 
murder which had lately taken 
place in the neighbourhood. Hall 
expressed his horror at it; and in 
the struggle which was then pro- 
bably going on in his mind (for he 
had the pistols in his pocket), there 
can surely be no doubt as to the 
direction in which that feeling of 
horror would weigh. When a mur- 
der is committed it follows of ne- 
cessity that all checks have been 
too weak to prevent it; but it does 
not follow that the checks have 
had no weight. We cannot tell 
how many murders have been pre- 
vented. The first thing that a 
murderer says when he is arrested 
usually is, ‘I shall die for that.’ ‘I 
have done it, and I shall be hung 
for it,” was the remark of Townley 
when asked who had killed Miss 
Goodwin. 

A man liable to those violent 
feelings which produce murder, is 
usually by no means deficient in 
sympathy, or unable to appreciate 
the indignation of his fellow-crea- 
tures; but this indignation itself de- 
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pends to a great extent upon asso- 
ciation, and is strongly fortified by 
it. The fact that men are hung for 
murder is one great reason why 
murder is considered so dreadful a 
crime. If cowardice, or lying, or 
unchastity in a woman were visited 
with less severe social penalties 
than they are at present, that fact 
alone would greatly diminish their 
moral enormity in common estima- 
tion. The reason why people in 
general think so much of unchastity 
in a woman and so little of the very 
same thing in a man, is that women 
are so much more severely punished 
for it. The severity may be justified 
on good grounds, but in most cases 
it is the parent and not the child 
of the moral sentiment. Practices 
which the Greeks regarded with 
the slightest possible censure are 
by modern Europeans, and espe- 
cially by Englishmen, viewed with 
a degree of horror which hardly 
anything else exerts. Why is this? 
Because the Jewish and ecclesias- 
tical antipathy to them (founded 
no doubt on good grounds) found 
for itself an expression in jurispru- 
dence, and converted them into a 
capital crime in almost every part 
of Europe. 

There can be little doubt that the 
real objection to capital punish- 
ments—the objection which gives 
the greatest amount of weight and 
point to the proposals made for 
their abolition—is what, without 
offence, may be called the senti- 
mental objection. Few people really 
doubt that they are or may be 
made efficient; still fewer venture 
in the present day to use the argu- 
ments which once were popular 
about natural rights and the like; 
but those who would have done so 
resort to their antipathy to the 

unishment. Mr. Ewart, in the late 

ebate, said, ‘ He believed that ex- 
perience showed that, for a time 
after capital punishment was abo- 
lished crime increased, but that the 
increase was only temporary. The 
feeling of the times was against 
capital punishment ; civilization was 
against it; there was in men’s souls 
an abhorrence of it which no legis- 
lation could eradicate” So Mr. 
Bright said, ‘ Whenever paragraphs 
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appear in the papers intimating 
that on a certain day of the month 
such a one has to meet his fate for 
some crime, however foul, there is 
in every city, in every parish, almost 
in every house in the kingdom 
where there is any regard for huma- 
nity or Christianity, a feeling of 
doubt whether the law is right, and 
also a feeling of disgust and horror 
among hundreds of thousands of 
the best portion of our people.’ 
Mr. Bright also, in perfect consist- 
ency with the general line of his 
criticism on English legislation and 
habits of mind, observed, ‘ This 
country has always been the most 
barbarous of all civilized countries 
in its punisments, and at this mo- 
ment is still the most barbarous 
country” ...‘We still remain 
the most merciless of all Christian 
countries in reference to this matter, 
and if any one wishes to satisfy him- 
self upon this point he has only 
to refer to the late instances of 
Townley, Wright, and Hall at War- 
wick, and I will undertake to say,’ 
... ‘ that there is not a country in 
Europe nor a state among the free 
states in America in which either of 
those criminals would have been 
put to death.’ 

Such expressions as these raise 
an issue decisive of the way in which 
people will feel upon this question ; 
and not the less so because it is 
not capable of being stated in a 
perfectly definite form. It may be 
stated thus—What is the temper in 
which lit is desirable that people 
should regard great crimes? Is it 
healthier that they should excite 
nothing but regret for the occur- 
rence and pity for the criminal, or 
ought they also to excite indigna- 
tion, and a desire for vengeance? 
To the present writer it appears 
manifest, that in our age especially, 
it is desirable that the stern and 
harsh view of the case should be 
fully recognized, and that the tender 
view should be discouraged. We 
are too soft and pitiful. The one 
great drawback to the advantages 
of civilization is, that an increase 
of comfort makes men look with 
indulgence on matters which ought 
to stir up the warmest indignation. 
The toleration of what ought not to 
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be tolerated is nearly as great an 
evil as the persecution of what ought 
to be tolerated. There is as much 
moral cowardice in shrinking from 
the execution of a murderer as in 
hesitating to blow out the brains of 
a foreign invader. A mind which 
feels this shrinking, and calls it 
a Christian feeling, must have a 
strangely partial and one-sided 
notion of Christianity. The concep- 
tion of God as a meek, good-natured 
being, who has no anger in him, is 
not a Christian notion, whatever else 
it may be. The Christian creed 
does not teach that sin is a mere 
mistake to be corrected, or a mere 
inconvenience to be put out of sight. 
‘ The Lord thy God is a jealous God,’ 
is the teaching of each Testament. 
The Sermon on the Mount stands in 
front of a background on which is 
the worm that never dies and the fire 
that is not quenched, Dives praying 
in vain for a drop of water to cool 
his tongue, and the devil and his 
angels gathering the tares to be 
burnt in the fire. This is no doubt 


imagery ; but what does such 
imagery represent? It must be 


coupled with the Old Testament 
history and with the character of 
the law which was to be fulfilled 
and not destroyed, before the spirit 
of vengeance is called unchristian. 
The spirit of Christianity is to be read 
in its history, like the spirit of other 
creeds and other institutions. Will 
Mr. Bright tell us that the Quakers 
alone have been Christians? Have 
not all the constitutions and most of 
the legislation of modern Europe 
grown up under the auspices of 
Christianity, and have they no stern 
side? When Charlemagne erected 
an empire over half Europe, and 
carried on wars in every part of it, 
did he do nothing for Christianity ? 
Is not the Church of Rome a Chris- 
tian body—and what is its history ? 

The plain truth is, that, like other 
things, Christianity has two sides. A 
gentle side up to a certain point, a 
terrific one beyond that point. It 
says, ‘Love one another; but you 
will be damned if you do not.’ It 
no doubt inculcates kindness in the 
private relations of life; but it 
assumes an external organization 
to exist which fully recognizes all 
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the sterner passions. The attempt 
to separate the two elements, to 
recognize only what is soft and 
pleasing, has been made repeatedly, 
and has always failed. Quakerism 
was the latest attempt of the kind ; 
but many of its characteristic doc- 
trines and feelings may be traced 
amongst the heretics of the 
middle ages. The timid horror at 
inflicting death on murderers, which 
Mr. Ewart and Mr. Bright express, 
is exactly like the feeling that it is 
wrong for a bishop to be rich, and 
it lies not far from the sentiment 
which prohibits a clergyman from 
marriage. What, it is asked, has 
so rough a passion as vengeance, 
so coarse a feeling as the love of 
wealth, so debasing an appetite as 
that which is connected with mar- 
riage, to do with the pure, spiritual, 
holy, unworldly creed which we 
profess? The Christian faith would 
never have done what it has, if it had 
been fully possessed by this spirit. 
It is and always has been a creed 
for men and women; not for 
dreamers who try to jump off their 
own shadows. 

Remembering these things, it is 
possible to read with equanimity 
Mr. Bright’s denunciations of the 
character of his country. What 
other countries would have thought 
of such cases as those to which he 
refers, is a wide inquiry; but it 
would be deplorable if we came to 
look upon passion and sentiment as 
any excuse whatever for crime, 
after the fashion of Frenchmen and 
Mexicans. Such a case as that of 
General Sickles was a monstrous 
scandal; and whatever Mr. Bright 
may think, the verdict of guilty, 
with ‘circonstances attenuantes’ is 
one which, in most cases, inspires 
the minds of many Englishmen 
with disgust and contempt. Men 
ought to command their passions ; 
and if they fail to do so, they ought 
to suffer for it. The object of the 
criminal law is to control the 
passions which prompt men to break 
it; and if we in England are more 
alive to this than other people, so 
much the better for us, and so much 
the worse for them. 

That Englishmen are barbarous 
in the sense of being cruel, is simply 
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untrue. Breaking on the wheel 
and torture were never English 
institutions; and in the present 
day secondary punishments are far 
more severe in France than in 
England. Shamefully to expel a 
man from the world, to turn him 
out and have done with him, when 
he is clearly fit to live there no 
longer, may be a stern proceeding; 
but it is not the proceeding of 
people to whom the infliction of 
physical pain is a pleasure. 

The third reason why capital 
punishments should be inflicted is, 
that no other way of disposing of 
great criminals is equally effectual, 
appropriate, and cheap. When a 
man is hung, there is an end of our 
relations with him. His execution 
is a way of saying, ‘ You are not fit 
for this world, take your chance 
elsewhere.’ There are many people, 
with respect to whom it is a great 
advantage to society to take this 
course. If it were possible, would 
any one wish to recall to life Palmer 
and Rush and the Mannings and 
Courvoisier and Greenacre and 
others of the same character. The 
world is better withoutthem. Sup- 
pose they, and a number of others, 
were lingering out their lives in 
some prison specially set apart for 
assassins, would there be either 
comfort or mercy in such an ar- 
rangement? What is the use of 
keeping aman shut up, perhaps for 
thirty or forty years, in a situation 
where he is a mere burden, nuisance, 
and expense to himself and to every 
one else? Such a punishment is a 
slow way of putting a man to death. 
Yet nothing less than this would 
or ought to satisfy the public feeling 
on this subject. It may be said 
that capital punishment cuts a man 
off before he has time to repent; 
but this is an unmanageable specu- 
lation. As to what lies beyond the 
grave, we have no certain know- 
ledge. It is impossible to go be- 
yond a general confidence that the 
justice of God will not suffer itself 
to be defeated by the acts of man; 
but we must regulate our conduct 
by reference to this life; and if it 
clearly appears, on the whole, that 
a man.is not fit to live here—if he 
he has broken through the elemen- 
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tary principles on which human 
society is based, he ought to be put 
to death. He has had his chance 
and taken his part. He has de- 
clared war against mankind, and 
has been defeated. 

The next great question as to 
capital punishments relates to the 
definition of murder. High treason 
and one or two forms of piracy are 
still capital, but they are so rare 
that it is needless to incumber the 
question by discussing them. 

The question of the definition of 
murder is connected with that of 
the infliction of capital punishments 
in more ways than one. In the first 
place, it bears immediately and 
directly upon the view of the crime 
taken by the public. In the next 
place, as already shown, it has a 
close connexion with the certainty 
of the infliction of the punishment. 
In the third place, its importance 
would be rather increased than 
diminished, if capital punishments 
were abolished ; inasmuch as many 
cases which are included within the 
present definition of murder are 
such that the public would object 
to the imprisonment for life of those 
who might be convicted of them, at 
least, as much as to their execution. 
In any point of view, therefore, it is 
of the utmost importance that this 
branch of the subject should be well 
considered. 

Perhaps the most important of 
the considerations above referred 
to, is the relation between the defi- 
vition of murder and the feelings of 
the public on capital punishments. 
There are but a very small class of 
persons who object to capital 
punishment absolutely, and under 
all circumstances whatever. Even 
Mr. Dickens appears so far to have 
modified his views on the subject, 
as to think that it ought to be in- 
flicted in extreme cases, though in a 
different manner from that at 
present in use; and common expe- 
perience may be appealed to with 
confidence upon the question, 
whether the feelings of the public 
are shocked by the execution of the 
worst class of murderers, such as 
Rush, the Mannings, Palmer, Cathe- 
rine Wilson, and others. It is clear 
that they are not. It is only in 
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cases which strongly enlist the 
public sentiment—as, for instance, 
the case of Wright—that any real or 
fervent objection to the measure 
appears to be entertained. A little 
experience will enable a person to 
judge with the greatest confidence 
upon particular cases, and to say 
with something closely approaching 
to certainty, whether an act de- 
scribed in a criminal calendar is a 
‘real’ murder, or only an offence of 
an inferior degree. If the legal 
definition could be made to coincide 
with the popular impression on the 
subject, there is no doubt that the 
certainty of the administration of 
the law would be considerably in- 
creased, whilst the unpopularity of 
capital punishment should be almost 
entirely removed. 

The word ‘murder,’ in its tech- 
nical meaning, is extremely compre- 
hensive. Indictments for the crime 
allege that the prisoner did wilfully, 
feloniously, and of his malice afore- 
thought, kill and murder. This 
sounds simple enough, but no one 
without special technical knowledge 
could discover the meaning of the 
‘malice aforethought.’ Their na- 
tural meaning is a settled premedi- 
tated ill-will against an individual, 
leading to, and gratified by, the act 
of putting him to death. This is 
what any person acquainted with the 
English language as it is commonly 
used would suppose these words 
to mean; but this is by no means 
what lawyers mean bythem. They 
mean so much that they are really 
altogether unmeaning: for they mean 
that the man was killed under cir- 
cumstances which by law subjected 
the person who killed him to-capital 
punishment; and as the word ‘ mur- 
der’ of itself implies this, the words 
‘malice aforethought’ are mere 
surplusage. If we look not at 
phrases, but at substantial and in- 
telligible rules, it will be found that 
the law of England punishes with 
death those who kill their neigh- 
bours with any one of the following 
intents :— 

1. An intent to kill, whether the 
person killed consents or not, and 
whether the person killed is or is 
not identical with the person killing. 

2. An intent to commit felony. 
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3. An intent to do great bodily 
harm. 

4. Wanton indifference to life in 
the performance of an act likely to 
cause death. ’ 

5. A deliberate intent to fight with 
deadly weapons. 

6. An intent to resist a lawful ap- 
prehension by any person legally 
authorized to apprehend. 

Manslaughter, on the other hand, 
is homicide committed with— 

1. An intent to kill under the re- 
cent provocation either of consider- 
able personal violence inflicted on 
the prisoner by the deceased, or of 
the sight of the act of adultery com- 
mitted by the deceased with the pri- 
soner’s wife. 

2. An intent to inflict bodily in- 
jury not likely to cause death, as 
where a man striking a trespasser 
with a slight stick kills him. 

3. An intent to fight ina manner 
not likely to cause death, as in the 
case of a boxing match. 

4. An intent to resist an unlawful 
apprehension, or one of the lawful- 
ness of which the prisoner had no 
notice. 

5. An intent to execute legal pro- 
cess with unnecessary violence. 

6. Negligence in doing a lawful 
act, or an act unlawful but not felo- 
nious. 

This is to be taken in connexion 
with the rule that all unlawful kill- 
ing is presumed to be murder, that 
the burden of proof is on the person 
who alleges it to be anything else. 

Of the six intents which are by law 
murderous, there is not one which 
would in all cases be considered so by 
the public at large. As to the first, 
to say nothing of the rare cases of 
being an accessory to suicide, or 
taking away the life of another per- 
son with his own consent, there is 
the case of infanticide. It is hope- 
less, and therefore it is probably not 
desirable, to try to get people to view 
the crime of killing a new-born child, 
from motives of shame, in the same 
light as that of killing an adult 
from motives of gain or revenge. 
Juries would be as reluctant to con- 
vict in such cases if the punish- 
ment were imprisonment for life as 
they are at present, and the reasons 
are obvious. The temptation is so 
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great, its keenness bears such a 
relation to the sensibility of the 
the offender, and the condition into 
which a woman is thrown by the 
pains of childbirth, is one in which 
she has so little control over her 
conduct; and a new-born child is 
so utterly unconscious and loses so 
little by death, that the offence, 
however great, does undoubtedly 
excite far less indignation, far less 
suffering, and far less alarm than 
any other kind of murder. It is 
more like procuring abortion than 
murder; and as it might easily be 
defined, there would seem to be 
strong grounds for making it a se- 
parate offence, subject to punishment 
which the judge should have the 
discretionary power of graduating 


-according to the circumstances of 


the case. 

The next of the murderous in- 
tents is an intent to commit felony. 
Inasmuch as the word ‘felony’ is 
absurdly wide, and includes, amongst 
other things, petty larceny, the con- 
sequence of this is, that if a man 
shooting at a barn-door fowl with 
intent to steal it, accidentally kills 
the owner, he is guilty of murder. 
If he intends to kill it merely, or if 
the creature shot at is a wild par- 
tridge, he is guilty of manslaughter 
at the most. The original object of 
the rule no doubt was to provide 
for cases in which, without any pre- 
meditated design to destroy life, a 
person did destroy it in the com- 
mission of a serious crime — for 
instance in the commission of rob- 
bery, rape, arson, or the like. 
There seems, however, to be little 
reason for this, unless the act 
done were likely under the circum- 
stances to kill. For instance, a man 
intending to pick a pocket gives a 
push or blow to an old man, in 
order to get at his watch. The blow, 
by some accident, causes death. 
There is little reason in calling this 
murder. It would be different if a 
weapon were used, or if the blow 
were struck with great violence on 
the head, or if the man were gar- 
rotted and strangled. 

The rule that killing, accompanied 
by an intent to do great bodily harm, 
is murder, is of necessity vague, and 
probably leads to a greater number 
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of doubtful cases and of acquittals 
for murder than any other, except the 
rule which includes infanticide, with- 
in the definition. This difficulty, 
however, is inherent in the nature of 
things. It is impossible to draw the 
line precisely. Juries, however, not 
unnaturally draw it very high. They 
are very apt to acquit a man of 
murder, if they do not think he 
meant to kill, unless there was some 
special cruelty or criminality about 
his act. The following are real in- 
stances. A man in a quarrel, which 
did not go the length of blows, 
having a gun in his hand, shot an- 
other through the leg. The leg was 
amputated, and the patient died 
under or after the operation. A 
woman losing her temper with a 
child four or five years old, threw a 
poker at him and killed him. Two 
drunken men knocked down an old 
man, and brutally kicked him on the 
spine when he was down. In all 
these cases the jury convicted. the 
prisoners of manslaughter, no doubt 
because they did not think that in- 
stant death was intended, or that 
the means employed were obviously 
likely to produce it. It is on the 
same or a similar principle that it is 
very uncommon for people to be 
convicted of murder who havé 
caused the death of women by at- 
tempts to procure abortion; and 
such convictions are often followed 
by a commutation of the sentence. 

Wanton indifference to life in an 
act likely to cause death, is a state of 
mind which might make an act of 
killing into murder; as for instance, 
if a man were to fire a loaded gun 
into a crowd of people from mere 
wantonness. No such case is re- 
ported as having actually happened, 
though it is reckoned up as one that 
might happen. 

The case of deliberate fighting 
with deadly weapons, or duelling, 
has happily ceased to be of practical 
importance in this country. The 
ease of killing, with an intention to 
resist a lawful apprehension, is much 
like the case of killing in the com- 
mission of a felony. A thief trips 
up a policeman, who falls and is 
killed. It is extremely harsh to call 
this murder, and it is certain that 
no one would be executed for it. 
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The enormity of the offence depends 
entirely upon the way in which the 
death is caused, the weapons used, 
etc. It thus appears that every part 
of the legal conception of murder, as 
it stands at present, is open to con- 
siderable objections, and is wider 
than the common popular notion. 
The legal conception of man- 
slaughter is not much better. It is 
not aitogether satisfactory to include 
under one name killing by negli- 
gence and killing under provoca- 
tion ; but as regards the question of 
capital punishments, the most im- 
portant rule is that which relates to 
provocation, and which provides 
that no provocation shall reduce 
murder to manslaughter except that 
of considerable personal violence, or 
the actual sight of adultery. There 
is much reason to think that this 
rule is too narrow. Provocation 
short of this may be quite as over- 
powering. There are injuries which 
would exasperate a man, or woman 
either, quite as muchas blows. The 
case of Annette Meyers, in which a 
woman shot a soldier because, after 
seducing her, he pressed her to 
prostitute herself for his advantage, 
was one. The case of Wright, which 
lately attracted so much attention, 
was another. It is easy to imagine 
injuries inflicted on near relations, 
which would be far harder to bear 
than blows. Most men would resent 
an assault on their parents, children, 
wives, or sisters, at least as much as 
an assault upon themselves. In 
short, the question of provocation is 
one which must be dealt with as it 
arises, and which ought not to be 
made the subject of rigid rules. 
This is specially important, because 
the punishment of death makes 
a greater appeal to the moral 
sentiments than any other, and in 
which it is therefore of the highest 
importance that the legal definition 
and the moral sentiment of the 
public at large should not clash. 
Where the public at large sympa- 
thize with the murderer they do 
clash; and where such sympathy 
exists, it is founded in almost every 
instance on the degree of provoca- 
tion which has been received. 
Wright’s case was instructive in this 
particular. It was an instance of 
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peculiar and complicated provoca- 
tion, rendered almost unbearable by 
heartless effrontery and ingratitude. 
It would have been almost impos- 
sible to describe such conduct be- 
forehand; but when it occurred, al- 
most every one felt that it was a 
matter which, if it had been fore- 
seen, both ought to have been and 
would have been admitted as a pal- 
liation of the offence. 

From all this it appears that the 
problem in defining murder is to 
narrow it in such a manner as to 
bring the law into conformity with 
public sentiment, and in particular 
to extend the list of provocations 
which reduce murder to man- 
slaughter. How is this to be done? 
It is one of the most singular of 
common facts, that whilst people in 
this country are engaged in deba- 
ting on the possibility of codifying 
the law, we have provided perhaps 
the most rational criminal code in 
the world for the largest population 
(with the exception of the Chinese) 
governed by any single system of 
law. The Indian Penal Code repre- 
sents all that is sensible in our own 
system, cast into a systematic and 
symmetrical form. If we simply 
abolished the Common Law doc- 
trine of murder, and enacted in its 
place the definitions of the Indian 
Penal Code, we should obtain all 
that we want, and be rid of a piece 
of obsolete patchwork, which has 
long been regarded with supersti- 
tious veneration, and which has now 
become so unsatisfactory as to 
have thrown the whole subject into 
confusion. The following are the 
provisions of the Indian Penal Code 
on this subject :— 

‘Except in cases hereinafter ex- 
cepted, culpable homicide is murder, 
if the act by which the death is 
caused is done with the intention of 
causing death; or, 

‘Secondly. If it is done with the 
intention of causing much bodily 
injury, as the offender knows to be 
likely to cause the death of the 
person to whom the harm is caused ; 
or, 

_ ‘Thirdly. Tf it is done with the 
intention of causing bodily injury to 
any person, and the bodily injury 
intended to be inflicted is sufficient 
VOL. LXIX. NO. CCCCXIY. 
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in the ordinary course of nature to 
cause death ; or, 

‘ Fourthly. If the person commit- 
ting the act knows that it is immi- 
nently dangerous, that it must in all 
probability cause death, or such 
bodily injury as is likely to cause 
death, and commits such act without 
any excuse for incurring the risk of 
causing death, or such injury as 
aforesaid. 

‘ Exception 1. Culpable homicide is 
not murder if the offender, whilst 
deprived of the power of self-control 
by grave and sudden provocation, 
causes the death of the person who 
gave the provocation, or causes the 
death of any other person by mis- 
take or accident. 

‘Explanation. Whether the provo- 
cation was grave and sudden enough 
to prevent the offence from amount- 
ing to murder is a question of fact. 

‘ The above exception is subject to 
the following provisoes :— 

‘ First. That the provocation is not 
sought or voluntarily provoked by 
the offender as an excuse for killing 
or doing harm to any person. 

‘ Secondly. That the provocation is 
not given by anything done in obe- 
dience to the law, or by a public 
servant in the lawful exercise of the 
powers of such public servant. 

‘ Thirdly. That the provocation is 
not given by anything done in the 
lawful exercise of the right of pri- 
vate defence.’ 

There are four other exceptions 
applying to the cases of excessive 
self-defence, excessive use by a pub- 
lic officer of lawful powers, death 
caused in a sudden fight, and cases 
where the party killed consents to 
his own death. Itis not necessary 
to go into these. The main fea- 
tures of the code, and especially 
those which bear upon the question 
of capital punishments, are included 
in the articles copied out above. 
One of their great advantages over 
our own law is, that they are far 
more precise. They contain no such 
vague rules as those relating to 
death caused in the commission of a 
felony, or in resisting a lawful ap- 
prehension. They confine murder 
to cases in which a man either 
means to kill, or does some act 
which shows a mind as reckless of 
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human life as the actual intention 
to kill. A few illustrations will 
show how much more reasonable 
its provisions are than those of the 
common law. A, intending to rob 
B, garrots, and so kills him. This, 
by the Common Law, is murder, 
because it is a case in which death 
is caused in the commission of a 
felony; but the same reason, as al- 
ready pointed out, makes it murder 
to push a man on one side for the 
purpose of picking his pocket, if the 
push happens for any reason to be 
fatal. By the Indian Code the first 
act would be murder, because it in- 
flicts an intentional bodily injury, 
known by the person who inflicts it 
to be likely to cause death. In the 
second case, the act, by the Indian 
code, would not be murder, because 
it is neither done with an intention 
to cause death, nor was the act likely 
to kill. So, again, cases like those of 
Wright and Annette Meyers were 
unquestionably murders by the Com- 
mon Law. By the Indian Code the 
question for the jury would have 
been, Was the provocation given 
grave and sudden, and did it for the 
time deprive the offender of the 
power of self-control? Of the 
gravity of the provocation in each 
case there could be no doubt; as to 
the suddenness, there was certainly 
more question ; but every one would 
probably agree that their own feel- 
ings on the subject would be regu- 
lated principally by the opinion 
which they might form on that ques- 
tion. It was because people believed 
that Wright killed his wife under 
sudden fury, caused by her lan- 
guage or conduct, that they sympa- 
thized with him so strongly. If it 
had been proved that he had de- 
liberately determined to kill her for 
an offence committed weeks before, 
and that he did so kill her accord- 
ingly, it would have been altogether 
a different matter. Thus the ques- 
tion raised by the Indian Code was 
the question which it would have 
been expedient to leave to the jury, 
instead of referring it to the Home 
Secretary. 

This alteration of the law would 
entirely relieve the Home-office from 
all appeals for mercy on the ground 
of the undue severity of the Common 
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Law. He would be able to say to all 
persons who urged such considera- 
tions, The fact of the conviction 
shows that this man either meant to 
kill, or knowingly ran the risk of 
doing so, and that he was under no 
grave and sudden provocation suffi- 
cient to deprive him of his self- 
control. 

It may, perhaps, be asserted that 
the provision in question resembles 
the power which is given by the 
French law to find a man guilty 
with circonstances atténuantes; but 
this is not the case, as a fair exami- 
nation of its terms will prove. If 
the jury perjure thémselves, of 
course there is no more to be said; 
but if they do their duty—and it 
must, of course, be assumed that 
they will—they must find that the 
person killed gave provocation, that 
that provocation was sudden, and 
that it was so grave as to deprive of 
the power of self-control the person 
to whom it was given. These con- 
ditions are far more stringent than 
those which are imposed on a French 
jury. Circonstances atténuantes may 
mean anything. They generally 
mean that the evidence is insuffi- 
cient. They sometimes mean that 
the jury sympathize with the pri- 
soner, and think that there was 
something interesting and romantic 
in his conduct, or in the circum- 
stances of the case. They mean, not 
unfrequently, that the jury disap- 
prove of capital punishment. A 
verdict of manslaughter proceeding 
upon the article under consideration 
would have a perfectly specific and 
a most important meaning—a mean- 
ing so important, that even under 
the present state of things, proof 
that the facts which it asserts really 
exist, will generally force the hand of 
the Secretary of State, and save the 
life of the convict, even if the jury do 
their duty by acting upon the law as 
it is—a duty which they neglect far 
less frequently than many persons 
suppose. It is a strong argument in 
favour of the adoption of this sug- 
gestion, that the Indian Penal Code 
was framed by men trained in En- 
glish law, but set free from the 
restraints of precedent, and em- 
powered to throw the sensible and 
reasonable part of its provisions into 
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a form intelligible to the world at 
large, and free from all superfluous 
technicalities. 

If murder were properly defined, 
and if the punishment of death were 
thus to be freed from so much of 
the uncertainty and unpopularity 
which at present attends its inflic- 
tion as arises from the harshness 
and clumsiness of the law, there 
would still remain one other ques- 
tion for consideration. One of the 
most popular arguments against 
capital punishment is the fact that 
though inflicted by a fallible tri- 
*punal it is irrevocable. If a man’s 
innocence is established ever so 
clearly after his death, he cannot be 
recalled to life. The practical 
remedy for this is found in what is 
no doubt an abuse of the preroga- 
tive of pardon. A large proportion 
of the commutations of punishment 
which take place on the advice of 
the Home Secretary, are made sub- 
stantially on the ground that the 
jury have been rash. Such a case as 
that of Smethurst or Jessie McLach- 
lan, or that of the Irish murderer, 
Kirwan, are instances in point. This 
is supposed to be an argument 
against capital punishment. No 
one, it is said, would have objected 
to the imprisonment for life of 
Smethurst, though, perhaps, it may 
have been right not to hang him. 

The true argument would seem to 
be the other way. The strain put 
on the public nerves by the punish- 
ment of death secures a far more 
careful administration of justice, in 
cases of murder, than in the ordi- 
nary run of cases. It it quite true 
that no one is hung for murder until 
his guilt has been shown to demon- 
stration ; butis it desirable that men 
should be imprisoned for life on sus- 
Picion? It would be a most serious 
matter to lower the sense of re- 
sponsibility felt by the jury, and to 
induce them to act on a less amount 
of evidence than they require at 
present. No one who has exa- 
mined the matter carefully will say 
that their standard, even in cases of 
murder, is too high. In ordinary 
cases there is more reason to fear 
that it is somewhat too low. It 
Seems probable that the number of 
Wrong convictions in cases which do 
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not attract much public attention or 
involve capital punishment, is larger 
than is commonly supposed. Within 
a single year the present writer met 
with three such cases in his own ex- 
perience: a case of night poaching, 
a case of obtaining goods by false 
pretences, and a case of rape. In 
each of these cases the prisoners 
were pardoned after establishing 
their innocence. In two of the three 
cases the judge was from the first 
dissatisfied with the verdict; in the 
third, the case of false pretences, 
the prisoner (a colliery clerk, said 
to have drawn pay for men who did 
not exist) declared all along that 
the names in his book were those 
of real people whom he could not 
at the moment find. His friends 
succeeded, after some months, in 
discovering them, and proving his 
innocence. 

If these had been cases of mur- 
der (and one of them, the night 
poaching case, nearly involved that 
crime), it is highly improbable that 
a conviction would have been had. 
If there had been a conviction, it 
is very improbable that execution 
would have followed, as the judges 
were dissatisfied with the verdict. 
It must also be observed, that if 
these cases had been capital, the 
Secretary of State would have been 
obliged to investigate and decide 
upon them at once. As it was, the 
man convicted of rape (no doubt by 
perjury) was sentenced to six years’ 
penal servitude, and was kept in 
prison for nearly six months; the 
men convicted of night poaching 
and assaulting a keeper were sen- 
tenced to different terms of penal 
servitude, and were imprisoned for 
about a year and a quarter before 
their case was decided ; and the man 
convicted of false pretences was sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment, 
and underwent nearly half of that 
sentence. People in general have a 
radically false notion upon the sub- 
ject of the reversal of sentences of 
death, and the way in which the 
abolition of capital punishment 
would operate in the case of persons 
wrongly convicted. The cases pre- 
sent to the minds of those who see 
force in the arguments in question 
are, generally speaking, cases in 
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which, after a length of time, and 
by reason of some strange accident, 
new evidence is brought to light 
which exculpates the convict. Such 
cases are almost entirely confined to 
novels. In almost every real case, 
all that is ever known upon the 
subject is known at or soon after 
the trial. A few instances might be 

mentioned in which material evi- 
dence was kept from the jury either 
by accident or design ; but it hardly 
ever happens that such evidence 
comes to light after a long inter- 
val. Mr. Hatch, the clergyman, 
was convicted of an indecent assault, 
because his counsel in his discre- 
tion did not think it right to call the 
witnesses who afterwards convicted 
of perjury the principal witness 
against him. The nature of the 
evidence which they were prepared 
to give was well known both to him 
and to his advisers, at the time of 
the trial. In the case of Jessie 
McLachlan, the woman kept back 
her own statement till after her con- 
viction; and the elaborate inquiry 
which subsequently took place added 
nothing to the material facts of the 
case. Where there is a public trial, 
and a subsequent informal investi- 
gation, both conducted under a sense 
of the fact that the life of the person 
accused depends upon the result, 
the probability that all important 
materials for the formation of a 
sound opinion will be collected is as 
high as in the nature of things it 
can be. Diminish the weight of the 
sanction under which the inquirers 
act; allow them to escape from re- 
sponsibility by the vague, and in 
almost every instance utterly delu- 
sive hope, that perhaps in future 
years something may occur by which 
the present wrong—if wrong it is— 
can be set right, and the chance that 
the wrong will be done is almost in- 
definitely increased. The feeling 
that inquiry must be made now or 
never, gives every man who is to be 
hung, on whose guilt rests the 
least shadow of suspicion, a certainty 
that he will not be neglected. If 
the wrong might be redressed at 
any time, it would be far more likely 
not to be redressed at all. The 
power of French juries to con- 
vict men with extenuating circum- 
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stances, leads occasionally to the con- 
viction of innocent men. It fre- 
quently leads to the conviction of 
men whom no English jury would 
ever think of convicting. It is 
highly probable that, in the course 
of a hundred years after the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, a consi- 
derable number of innocent sufferers 
would have to regret the cruelty of 
what was meant to be a triumph of 
humanity. The public would have 
spared their own nerves at the ex- 
pense of diminishing the security 
of innocent men and the terrors of 
guilty ones. 

Though the existence of capital 
punishment undoubtedly secures 
careful inquiry into the guilt of per- 
sons capitally convicted, in cases 
which admit of any sort of doubt, it 
is certainly true that nothing more 
unsatisfactory can be imagined than 
the present mode of conducting that 
inquiry. Its absurdity may be 
summed up by saying that it is a 
system which throws the responsi- 
bility of a most solemn judicial act 
upon a man who has no judicial ex- 
perience: who has no judicial autho- 
rity: who has no means of prose- 
cuting a judicial inquiry, and no 
power to remedy any wrong which 
he may discover, except by pardon- 
ing an innocent man for a crime of 
which he is shown not to have been 
guilty. The monstrous absurdity 
of the result can be described only 
by saying that it is worthy of the 
process by which it is arrived at. 

Such being the evil—an evil of 
which the practical importance is 
fully acknowledged—what is the 
remedy? In order to understand 
the matter fully, we must clearly 
understand what it is that is re- 
quired to be done. The evil is that 
there are cases—and especially that 
there are capital cases—in which, for 
one cause or another, the verdict of 
a jury does not give general satisfac- 
tion. Living as we do under a 
system of universal publicity, and 
general discussion of all questions 
relating to the public, people like to 
be, as it were, personally satisfied of 
the guilt of a man before he is put 
to death. They like to know what- 
ever can be known upon the sub- 
ject, and will not be satisfied to leave 
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any matter unexplored, for any tech- 
nical reasons whatever, such as are 
interposed by the rules of evidence 
and procedure, the discretion of 
counsel, and the like. This ac- 
counts for the great majority of the 
cases in which the interference of 
the Secretary of State is called for. 
The remaining cases are those in 
which the public think that the 
provocation given, though not tech- 
nically sufficient to reduce the guilt 
of the offender to manslaughter, 
was, nevertheless, so great as to re- 
duce the moral guilt in that propor- 
tion. The alteration already sug- 
gested in the definition of murder, 
would almost entirely do away with 
eases Of this kind. For practical 
purposes, therefore, the question is 
whether any satisfactory plan can be 
suggested for reviewing the sen- 
tences of juries, in cases in which, 
for whatever reason, they have not 
in fact given general satisfaction. 

Some considerations as to the pre- 
cise position of the persons for 
whose benefit such an institution is 
required, will render the answer to 
this question easier than it is some- 
times considered to be. 

In the first place, the case cannot 
arise unless a jury have declared a 
prisoner to be guilty, and would 
arise comparatively seldom unless 
they had declared him to be guilty 
of murder. In the next place, by 
the supposition, the inquiry of any 
other tribunal than the jury can- 
not put the convict in a worse po- 
sition than he is in already. The 
man will be hung unless some one 
interferes to save his life. Now of 
all possible tribunals a jury is in 
general the least likely to err on 
the side of severity, and the English 
rules of evidence and procedure 
are so framed as to give to the ac- 
cused advantages which he possesses 
in no other part of the world; there 
must, therefore, be very unusual 
circumstances indeed in the case if 
& man is wrongfully convicted, or 
18 eyen supposed to be wrong- 
fully convicted of a crime in this 
country. The cases in which this 
result happens will be found, on ex- 
amination, to fall under not more 
than two or three heads. Some- 
times fresh evidence is discovered 
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after the conviction; sometimes 
the rules of evidence or procedure 
operate in the particular case to 
shut out matter which ought to be 
considered. In Jessie McLachlan’s 
case, for instance, the question was 
the weight and effect of her state- 
ment made after conviction. In 
the case of night-poaching, re- 
ferred to above, one main point was 
the statement of some of the con- 
victs, after conviction, as to the pre- 
sence of others on the occasion. 
Sometimes questions, especially 
scientific questions, are raised per- 
haps late in ‘the trial (as in Sme- 
thurst’s case), and the public feel 
that they have not been fully dis- 
cussed, or that the jury has not been 
competent to decide them satisfac- 
torily. Sometimes, again (though 
this case generally falls under one 
of the other heads), the judge who 
tried the case is dissatisfied with 
the verdict. 

What is the proper remedy for 
cases of this kind? In the first 
place it is obvious that each of 
them, except, indeed, the first case 
(the discovery of new evidence), 
implies that the common method 
of trial has failed from one or the 
other of those imperfections which 
are incidental to trial by jury. 
Rules of evidence are indispensable 
to the system, but they must oc- 
casionally shut out the truth, from 
the very nature of the case. Scientific 
questions must be entertained and 
discussed ; but, for the most obvious 
reasons, @ common jury is hardly 
competent to discuss them properly. 
Here and there the judge and the 
jury take different views of the case ; 
and if the professional mind hap- 
pens to be more lenient than the 
common understanding, it is pro- 
bably not without reason. Every 
case where such questions arise may 
properly be treated as a special case, 
which ought to be referred to a 
special tribunal, summoned only 
in exceptional circumstances. The 
following suggestions will show how 
such a tribunal might be convoked 
and constituted, and what should be 
its functions. It should be com- 
posed of a small number of judges, 
chosen out of a larger number -of 
persons qualified, so that the nature 
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of the tribunal might be adapted to 
the character of the case. The con- 
stitution of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council affords a pre- 
cedent. The members of the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, the fifteen judges, and the re- 
corders of a certain number of the 
most important towns in the 
country should be members of this 
body. Out of them the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
should have power to choose a 
certain number, qualified in a cer- 
tain manner, according to the im- 
portance of the case; say, for in- 
stance, five, of whom at least two 
should be judges in a capital case, 
and three in cases not capital. 
They should be convoked as a mat- 
ter of right, if the judge who heard 
the cause certified that he was dis- 
satisfied with the verdict of the 
jury, or that new evidence had been 
brought before him which could not, 
in his opinion, have been produced 
at the trial. They should be ca- 
pable of being convoked, as a mat- 
ter of discretion, if the Secretary 
of State thought that for either of 
the other causes specified, justice 
required it. And when they were 
convoked, they should sit as a 
court, with power to administer 
oaths, hear witnesses and counsel, 
examine the prisoner, and take any 
other means whatever of discovering 
the truth, which to them might seem 
expedient, without reference to any 
rules of evidence or procedure what- 
ever. As the result of all this, they 
should have the power finally to 
confirm or quash the verdict; or if 
new evidence were produced, and 
the reason why it was not produced 
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before were satisfactorily explained, 
to order a new trial before a dif- 
ferent jury. 

This expedient would relieve the 
Home Secretary from the intolerable 
pressure now put upon him. It 
would give ample security for 
the full investigation of all cases 
which required it; and it could 
hardly be abused, inasmuch as the 
court could not be convoked unless 
the judge was dissatisfied with the 
verdict, or unless the Home Secre- 
tary thought that the justice of the 
case required it. It would also have 
the great advantage of acting not 
by means of a legal fiction, but in 
the discharge of regular legal func- 
tions under explicit legal provisions. 

By the help of some such arrange- 
ment as this, coupled with a better 
definition of murder, all the real ob- 
jections to the infliction of capital 
punishment might be removed. It 
may, indeed, be a question whether 
the punishment has not been unad- 
visedly restricted in its operation by 
a natural reaction against the bar- 
barity of former times. It is greatly 
to be regretted that attempts to 
murder, which fail only by accident, 
should not be capital; and there 
are one or two other crimes of which 
the same might be said. For in- 
stance, certain forms of arson, and 
rapes committed by several men in 
company. Piracy in its worst form 
is still capital, and ought to be so, 
and the same may be said of high 
treason. The Cato-street conspiracy, 
for instance, was almost as wicked 
and dangerous an act as was ever 
committed, and deserved capital 
‘punishment at least as much as an 
ordinary murder, if not more. 

J. F. 8. 
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‘MR. WHITWORTH AND SIR EMERSON TENNENT? 


Fe {SER’S MAGAZINE for last 
month contained an article 
under the above title. It professes 
to be a critical examination of a re- 
cent work of mine, Zhe Story of the 
Guns; and it chiefly consists of a 
selection of passages, from the scru- 
tiny of which the writer conceives 
that he has discovered grounds for 
accusing me of partisanship which 
‘under a profession of neutrality 
oversteps the limits of fair and law- 
ful advocacy.’ He charges me with 
‘suppressions, distortions, and mis- 
quotations of evidence, happily ex- 
ceptional in literary controversy ;— 
all these ‘grave and damning’ im- 
putations, as he designates them, 
being rashly encountered by me ‘as 
the champion of Mr. Whitworth,’ 
and all tending to the disparage- 
ment ‘of the work of a great in- 
ventor (Sir William Armstrong), 
whose inventions constitute the 
safety of the country.’ 

Along with these charges against 
me, the same article contains opi- 
nions as to the comparative merits 
of the guns of Sir William Armstrong 
and of Mr. Whitworth, together 
with some assertions which, had they 
been correct, would reflect on the 
personal integrity of the latter gen- 
tleman. With these I have nothing 
todo. Mr. Whitworth has already 
shown his ability to be the effectual 
defender of his own honour—and as 
to the superiority or inferiority of 
his rifled artillery to that of Sir 
William Armstrong, that is a ques- 
tion which can only be decided by 
the experiments now in progress at 
Shoeburyness. For myself I must 
repeat what I have stated in the 
introduction to my book, that it is 
a subject on which I am incompe- 
tent to form a judgment; and that 
in ‘the great controversy which for 
the last few years has attracted at- 
tention to the guns of rival in- 
ventors, 1 have no pretension to in- 
terfere, either as a military com- 
mentator or an amateur theorist.’ 
My object from the first has been not 
to speculate on the future, but to 
chronicle the past with truth and 
faithfulness; and by so doing to 
point out the necessity of instituting 


(what up to the time at which I 
wrote had not taken place) a satis- 
factory trial of the guns by duly quali- 
Jied judges. 

As to the statements affecting 
myself, I had previously seen some 
of them in other publications; and 
they have since been reproduced, in 
part, in the Saturday Review of May 
7th. Throughout there is a com- 
munity of matter, an identity of 
tone, and a similarity of expression 
that might possibly sustain the con- 
jecture that they may all have one 
common origin and possibly a single 
author. But be that as it may, they 
have acquired an importance by 
their appearance in this Magazine, 
which induces me to notice and dis- 
pute them. 

So much of the article in the 
Saturday Review as related to my- 
self, was avowedly taken from 
Fraser’s Magazine; and thinking it 
advisable to refute it at the earliest 
possible moment, I forwarded a let- 
ter to the Editor, which, as I subse- 
quently learned, the rules of the 
Saturday Review did not permit him 
to insert. It is as follows :— 


Str,—The Saturday Review of the 
7th May contains an article on the 
laws and limits of ‘ Literary Advo- 
cacy :’ the principles of which admit 
of no question; but I have reason to 
complain that certain passages in 
my Story of the Guns have been ad- 
duced by the writer as instances of 
their violation. The terms in which 
my treatment of that subject is 
spoken of are unusually strong ; and 
I cannot but wish that instead of 
adopting, without verification, the 
assertions contained as you say in 
‘an elaborate article in the new 
number of raser’s Magazine, you 
had taken the trouble to examine 
the book for yourself, and to com- 
pare its contents with their autho- 
rities. 

The gravamen of the accusation 
against me is that I am sufficiently 
weak to misrepresent, misquote, and 
falsify public documents, and that 
in a book founded mainly on a Blue- 
book,and professing to be taken from 
Parliamentary evidence, I think it 
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right to stop in the middle of pas- 
sages, so as to give exactly what 
suits me, and omit what I dislike ; 
altering the wording of answers, so 
as to give them a new sense. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, 
assuming the difficulty to be over- 
come of discovering an educated 
gentleman capable of such vicious 
folly as this amounts to, its only 
possible consequence must be instant 
detection and exposure. Or even 
conceiving the possibility of its 
having a momentary success, no 
man in his senses can imagine that 
the ultimate result of a grave in- 
quiry, such as that in which we are 
now engaged, as to the best arms 
and artillery with which to equip 
the national forces, could be influ- 
enced in the minutest degree by 
such silly devices as disparaging 
the genius of Sir William Arm- 
strong, or calumniating the acts of 
Mr. Whitworth. 

Supposing the desire to exist of 
rendering a special service to one or 
other of these two eminent men, 
it had long been apparent that there 
Was one and only one means of con- 
ferring a substantial benefit on 
either, and that was to obtain for 
the guns of both an exhaustive, com- 
parative, and competitive trial before 
the most competent and unbiassed tri- 
bunal. Till this had been attained, 
Sir William Armstrong could have 
no repose under his laurels, whilst 
Mr. Whitworth was clamouring for 
admission to contest them with him ; 
and Mr. Whitworth could not be 
expected to rest satisfied so long as 
he felt himself excluded from the 
opportunity of doing so. 

A searching and final comparison 
of the guns was, therefore, the sole 
means of serving either of the two 
great rivals, and of satisfying public 
anxiety; and in the absence of such 
a definitive test as to the power, 
precision, and endurance of the 
competing guns, personal misrepre- 
sentation or the garbling of evidence 
could no more affect the inevitable 
and final decision, than baying the 
moon, or, what sailors call, ‘ whist- 
ling for a wind.’ 

The sole aim and object of my 
book was, therefore, by every legi- 
timate means to urge the earliest 
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possible resort to these conclusive 
trials; to relate the incidents which 
had theretofore delayed them; and, 
once determined on, to direct atten- 
tion to the main points at issue; 
and the steps to be taken, in order 
to obtain, by patient experiment, a 
recorded judgment upon each of 
them. 

These trials have at length be- 
gun; and their result, up to the 
present time, as intimated in the 
Times of May gth, is the virtual de- 
feat by the Whitworth of the Arm- 
strong breech-loading gun; the 
adoption of which by the Govern- 
ment, in 1858, in preference to the 
Whitworth, gave rise to all these 
subsequent discussions. The ser- 
vice gun has not only been dis- 
tanced by the Whitworth, but it has 
been beaten by the new shunt-gun 
of Sir William Armstrong; a gun 
which is not in the service. 


It is not too much to say [says the Times 
of 9th May] that the breech-loader is looked 
upon by all as virtually out of the contest. 
It now turns only on the comparative 
merits of the ‘ shunt’ and the Whitworth. 
Thus, then, whatever may be the result of 
the trials as regards the supremacy of the 
Armstrong shunt-gun or the Whitworth, 
the competition has not been made in vain. 
Already the country has gained an im- 
mense advantage by the incontestable proof 
thus afforded that the gun with which our 
batteries in the field are now armed is not 
the best that can be got. Such an all-im- 
portant truth is well worth a little cost 
and trouble to elicit, and we know now, 
beyond all doubt, that, whatever may be 
the result of Mr. Whitworth’s claims, Sir 
William Armstrong himself has in the 
shunt-gun invented a very much fitter 
piece of ordnance than that on which our 
troops are now depending in the use of the 
breech-loader. 


The Times runs on in the same 
vein; but even whilst defending 
myself against the charge of stop- 
ping short in my quotations, I must 


Spare your space by referring you 


to the original. 

Amidst the earnest anxiety with 
which the public watch the progress 
of these trials, it is idle to suppose 
that they are likely to take the 
slightest interest in controverted tri- 
vialities regarding Sir William Arm- 
strong or Mr. Whitworth; but in 
justice to myself, feeling that the 
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imputations cast upon me are essen- 
tially personal, I now ask you to 
give publicity to my refutation of 
them seriatim. 

1. Of the specfic charges brought 
against me in Fraser’s Magazine, the 
Saturday Review has taken up four. 
The first is an allegation that, in 
quoting the evidence of Captain 
Hewlett of the Lzcellent, I have 
made that gentleman appear to say 
that the feeling of the navy 7s against 
the Armstrong gun; whereas what 
Captain Hewlett is supposed to have 
said was, that the feeling of the navy 
‘used to be’ against it, but. that it is 
changing. 

Now let there be no mistake here. 
The charge against me as set out in 
Iraser is, that I have manipulated 
Captain Hewlett’s evidence, partly 
by suppressing part of a sentence, 
and partly by changing a tense, so 
as to represent that a feeling that 
had prevailed but was fast passing 
away, was still prevalent in the 
navy. What I did say was as fol- 
lows :—‘ Captain Hewlett of the La- 
cellent, than whom no one has ex- 
pressed a higher approval of the 
Armstrong gun, says, “ Although 
his own men and officers have the 
most perfect confidence in them, 
the general opinion of the navy is 
rather adverse; they are frightened 
from one or two accidents, and the 
feeling of the fleet is now rather 
against them.”’ (Story of the Guns, 
p. 339). Although, by a typogra- 
phical error, this passage is marked 
with inverted commas as a quota- 
tion, it is obvious that it is meant 
to give the import of what Cap- 
tain Hewlett said, but not his pre- 
cise words. The latter I now subjoin, 
and it will be seen how entirely 
they substantiate the correctness 
of my statement. Sir John Hay, 
a member of the House of Com- 
mons Committee, says to Captain 
Hewlett— 


3419. I suppose that you have the 
opinions of the officers of the navy gene- 
rally on the Armstrong gun ? 

Capt. Hewlett.—Yes. 

3420. What is the general opinion in 
the navy ? 

I think they are rather adverse to the 
guns; they are rather frightened of them 
trom two or three little accidents ; but our 
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men and officers (on board the Zxcellent) 
have the most perfect contidence in them ; it 
is only to know the gun, to be perfectly 
satisfied of its safety ; but I think that the 
feeling in the fleet was rather against the 
gun; it is being got over now; they fancy 
it is complicated, but really it is not so. 

3430. Captain Jervis.—You said there 
was a general feeling against the breech- 
loader Armstrong gun in the navy, and 
you spoke about the vent-pieces being 
blown out, but I believe we have no evi- 
dence of any man having been seriously 
injured by that ? 

No; one man lost an eye, but I think 
that is the most serious accident. 

3431. In the course of your service you 
have heard very frequently of men being 
injured by muzzle-loaders; arms being 
blown off, and men being blown to pieces 
altogether ? ; 

Yes; the breech-loaders are safer to load 
than the muzzle-loaders, 

3432. As that fact must be so apparent 
to naval men, is there any reason for this 
dissatisfaction against the Armstrong gun? 

No, nothing but tfancy; dé is a new 
thing ; they do not understand it perfectly, 
and a few accidents have occurred which 
have startled them. 

3433. Do you think there has been a 
desire to induce them to be dissatisfied with 
the gun? 

Not at all; but to be satistied with it. 


I have marked the words in italics 
to show that the tenses have not 
been altered by me, and that Cap- 
tain Hewlett alludes, not, as you 
have been led to suppose, to what 
‘used to be’ the feeling of the navy, 
but to what was the feeling at the 
time when he spoke. I fear that that 
feeling has not since been allayed 
by the reports of the Armstrong 
guns which have lately been re- 
ceived from the naval commanders 
in Japan. But in order to learn 
what is the opinion of naval men at 
the present moment, nothing can 
be easier or more conclusive than to 
inquire of the naval officers at any 
one of the United Service Ciubs. 

Captain Hewlett, it will be ob- 
served, attributes the ‘ fright’ in the 
navy to ‘ two or three little accidents 
with the Armstrong gun.’ When 
asked what the results of these ‘ little 
accidents’ were, he said, ‘ Nothing 
more than the destruction of the 
cabins and scorching some of the 
men, but nothing serious!’ (3300). 

2. The article proceeds to say 
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that ‘Sir Emerson Tennent leads 
his readers to believe that Mr. Whit- 
worth was not allowed to be present 
at the trial of his own guns, whereas, 
in the Bluebook, one of the chief 
officers appointed to preside at the 
trial says he can show from the let- 
ter-book that we have written to Mr. 
Whitworth, naming the hour during 
which the tide would answer for 
practice during several days, and 
requesting him to name the time 
which would be most convenient for 
him to; attend.’ Even ‘literary ad- 
vocates,’ continues the Saturday 
Review, ‘are hardly entitled to look 
steadily at a black thing and describe 
it as white.” 

First permit me to cite the pas- 
sage from the Story of the Guns 
which has called forth this remark. 
I there said that Mr. Whitworth, in 
a letter to the Times, complained 
that the Committee of 1858 ‘ without 
performing their promise to visit his 
works, and see what was being done 
there ; and without affording him an 
opportunity to be present at the com- 
parative trials of his gun; and with- 
out even giving him information as 
to the results obtained in his ab- 
sence, should have come to a de- 
cision against it; a result which 
came to his knowledge by accident 
afterwards, (p. 130). In opposi- 
tion to this, Sir William Wiseman 
made the statement alluded to 
above, as to the existence of a letter- 
book, which would prove the facili- 
ties afforded to Mr. Whitworth. 

But what is the testimony of Mr. 
Whitworth himself? It is this: 
that although he was invited to be 
present on occasions ‘ when his own 
gun was being tried by itself, pre- 
viously to the trial between the Arm- 
strong gun and it’ (3036, 3051), and 
although he availed himself of these 
opportunities, and was present when 
his own guns were fired by them- 
selves (3042), ‘ to the best of his 
recollection on not more than three 
or four occasions’ (3047, 3050)—oc- 
casions quite insufficient to ‘show 
its accuracy, range, and every par- 
ticular (3046, 3058), or to enable 
the Committee to come to any con- 
clusion respecting it’ (3059, 3063) ; 
yet he never received ‘ any request to 
attend any comparative trials between 
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his gun and Sir William Arm- 
strong’s’ (3035, 3038, 3040, 3041, 
3053); and he ‘never was present 
at any trials when the two guns 
were tried together’ (3043, 3038, 
3039, 3049, 3054, 3055, 3059, 3060). 

The number of trials with the 
Armstrong gun were forty-five or 
Jifty (3082), those with the Whit- 
worth seven or eight, or perhaps nin 
(3091, 3081). Mr. Whitworth says 
he was present at four or jive of 
these; and Captain Noble, the Se- 
cretary of the Committee, says, 
that he must therefore have been 
present, and that, in fact, he ‘ recol- 
lects distinctly his presence upon 
nearly all occasions’ (3091). But 
then Captain Noble very fairly adds, 
that these were all occasions wien 
the gun was fired by itself. Tt is 
therefore accurately true, as stated 
by me, in the Story of the Guns, on 
the evidence of Mr. Whitworth him- 
self, that the decision against him in 
1858 was come to ‘ without affording 
him an opportunity to be present «é 
comparative trials of his gun, when 
he could have shown what it could 
do.’ 

But it would further appear that 
there never had been any such 
‘comparative trials’ as those from 
which Mr. Whitworth complained 
of his ‘ exclusion.’ 

Captain Noble says that ‘although 
the performances of the guns were 
carefully compared, they were never 
placed side by side and fired one 
against the other (3102), and that 
Sir William Armstrong was never 
present at the trial of Mr. Whit- 
worth’s gun, nor Mr. Whitworth at 
the trial of Sir William Armstrong’s 
(3098). This being the case, it is 
not surprising that a decision as to 
the comparative merits of two guns 
made without any comparative trials 
failed to be accepted with confidence 
and acquiescence; or that, being 
carried on in the absence of the 
competitors themselves, discontent 
should have been engendered by 
such a course of procedure in the 
mind of one at least of the com- 
petitors. Such are not the condi- 
tions under which the renewed trials 
of the Whitworth and Armstrong 
guns are now being conducted by 
the Committee at Shoeburyness. 
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3. The third charge against me is 
that I said of Sir William Armstrong 
that, in 1858, ‘he was constituted 
the confidential adviser of the Go- 
vernment upon the discoveries of 
other inventors as well as his 
own.’ ‘ But the Bluebook, says the 
Saturday Review, ‘tells a different 
tale: the officers appointed to report 
upon the guns assert, that when the 
guns of other inventors were sub- 
mitted to the Committee, Sir Wil- 
liam never came between the parties 
in any shape.’ 

The question here is not what Sir 
William Armstrong did, or what he 
did not do; the point at issue is, 
was he or was he not ‘ constituted the 
confidential adviser of the Government 
upon the discoveries of other inventors 
as well as of his own ? 

The writer in Fraser’s Magazine 
says, ‘he was not; that his post did 
not give him the position of judge or 
arbitrator over his rivals ;’ and that 
‘an honourable man could not have 
held it.’ 

Again I turn to the Story of the 
Guns, in which (p. 149) I quoted 
from the official documents by which 
Sir William Armstrong was ap- 
pointed, and the official instructions 
which defined what his duties were 
to be. By the latter, in addition to 
‘maturing and perfecting his system 
of rifled ordnance,’ he was to ‘ con- 
duct all experiments for the purpose 
of developing his system, or for the 
improvement of rifled ordnance gene- 

rally.” But besides this, Articles 5 
and 6 direct that 
he shall report and advise upon all questions 
submitted to him by the War Department 
in relation to rifled ordnance, and, in cases 
where questions relating to rifled ordnance 
shall be referred to the decision of a Com- 
mittee, Sir William Armstrong shall, tf 
required, act under the direction of such 
Committee. 


I observed that he 


was thus constituted the confidential adviser 
of the Government upon the discoveries of 
other inventors, as well as of his own—a 
position of the utmost delicacy and diffi- 
culty, and one in which it was hardly 
possible for its occupant to be regarded as an 
indifferent witness, or to escape the suspicion 
of becoming an interested umpire. 


I added that 
tt would be derogatory to the high character 
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of Sir William Armstrong to suppose it ne- 
cessary, even for form’s sake, to disclaim the 
remotest idea of imputing to him a feeling 
so unworthy, much less any act emanating 
from it; but to demonstrate how unwise 
in its conception was the creation of an 
office which placed its occupant, however 
great his reputation, in a position where his 
conduct was so open to misconstruction ; 


and I pointed to the fact that 
Captain Blakely and other inventors had ab- 
stained from submitting their plans to the 
Ordnance Select Committee, of which Sir 
William Armstrong was the constituted 
adviser (p. 149, 150). 


The fact is thus proved to have 
been precisely as I stated it, and that 
by the terms of his appointment, and 
the duties assigned to him by his 
instructions, Sir William Armstrong 
was constituted the adviser of the 
War-office on the inventions of 
others; and so far from being a con- 
tradiction, it is an obvious concur- 
rence in the justice of my strictures 
as to the impropriety of this arrange- 
ment in the abstract, that in practice 
Sir William Armstrong himself ab- 
stained from acting upon his instruc- 
tions. The following passage from 
the evidence of General St. George 
fully sustains the opinion I expressed 
on that subject, whilst I disclaimed 
the remotest intention of casting any 
imputation upon the honour of Sir 
William Armstrong :— 

2783. Mr, Laird.—Did you state that 
Sir William Armstrong was the adviser to 
the War-office, with respect to rifled ord- 
nance, irrespective of your Committee? 

General St. George.—He is the engineer 
for rifled ordnance, and the definition of his 
duty says that he shall report and advise 
upon all questions submitted to him by the 
War Department, with respect to rifled 
ordnance. 

2784. If Mr. Whitworth, or any other 
inventor, sends in any proposal to the War- 
office, Sir William Armstrong has to re- 
port upon it, according to that definition ? 

He never does; such a proposal is not 
submitted to him ; it is invariably sent by 
the Director of Ordnance to the Ordnance 
Select Committee. 

2785. But that is part of Sir William 
Armstrong’s duty, according to that de- 
finition, is it not ? 

It appears that his duty is to advise upon 
all questions of rifled ordnance submitted to 


him. 
2786. Do not you think that would deter 


other inventors from sending in proposals 














to the department, because Sir William 
Armstrong, however much he may wish to 
act impartially, has his own invention, 
and most people are inclined to promote 
their own schemes; and inventors, perhaps, 
particularly so ? 

I do not see why inventors should be 
deterred; Sir William Armstrong is not 
referred to, 

2787. Captain Jervis——Supposing an 
inventor goes to the War-office and offers 
to submit an invention, he is sent to the 
Director of Ordnance ? 

Invariably. 

2788. Who makes inquiries and refers 
the matters to the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee ? 

Yes, 

2789. Sir William Armstrong never 
comes in between the parties in any shape ? 

Never, 

2790. Mr. Laird.—Is it not the general 
impression that Sir William Armstrong, 
being the adviser of the Secretary of State 
upon questions of rifled ordnance, does, in 
fact, deter parties from laying their in- 
ventions before the Government ? 

I do not know; from the number of 
proposals received, it does not appear that 
parties are much deterred. 


4. The fourth charge adduced 
against me is, that on ‘another oc- 
casion Sir Emerson Tennent com- 
plains that Mr. Whitworth’s men 
were not allowed to fire his guns at 
the trials; and a passage is quoted 
by him from the report of a military 
officer, who says, ‘ The practice re- 
corded was carried on entirely under 
our direction.’ ‘There,’ says the 
Saturday Review, ‘ Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent stops; but the Bluebook does 
not stop there; it continues the 
same sentence in these words: “A 
man of Mr. Whitworth’s, accus- 
tomed to fire his guns, looking over 
the sights on each occasion before 
firing, and pointing out anything he 
thought required alteration.” ’ 

I am sure that this charge of un- 
fairness proceeds from a want of 
practical acquaintance with the wide 
subject of this contest, which is by 
no means to be wondered at. But 
what are the facts? The earliest 
trials with Mr. Whitworth’s guns 
were made by the military gunners 
alone, in the absence of Mr. Whit- 
worth or his assistants. But on the 
second occasion, when a new gun of 
his was about to be tried, Mr. Whit- 
worth required that his guns should 
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be fired by his own men. The War- 
office, however, as stated by General 
St. George, ‘ strongly objected to 
Mr. Whitworth working his own 
guns, and explained that no proper 
comparison could be made as to the 
facility of laying and working the 
guns, unless both were worked by 
artillerymen ; and, as Mr. Whitworth 
felt compelled to stipulate that his 
guns should be worked by his own 
men, and remain under his control, 
the arrangement was suspended. It 
was resumed, however, at a later 
period, when Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
then Secretary for War, so far ac- 
commodated matters as to intimate 
to Mr. Whitworth, by letter of 12th 
July, 1860, that the guns to be tried 
might be worked by Mr. Whitworth’s 
men, but with the stipulation that 
one half the rounds were to be fired by 
artillerymen and sailors. 

To any one familiar with the 
subject, the nature and importance 
of this concession are at once ap- 
parent. It did not imply that before 
the real trials commenced, Mr. Whit- 
worth and his men were to be at 
liberty to amuse themselves by 
firing a number of shots from his 
own gun, which were to count for 
nothing in the subsequent experi- 
ments. They did not require the 
permission of Mr. Sidney Herbert to 
do that. What was meant was this: 
that of the total number of rounds 
tobe recorded as the result of the trials, 
one half were to be fired by Mr. 
Whitworth’s own men, and under 
his direction and control, and the 
other half were to be fired ‘ by ar- 
tillerymen and sailors;’ but what 
says the official report of the actual 
performance, signed by General St. 
George and Colonel Bingham ? 

In obedience to our instructions, we went 
to Southport on the 25th July, and carried 
on practice with Mr. Whitworth’s 80- 
pounder and 12-pounder guns, Detailed 
reports of the practice on that and the 
following day are herewith. The guns 
were fired a few rounds by Mr. Whitworth’s 
men previously ; but of these we took no 
note. They were then handed over to the 
Royal Artillery, and to seamen of the Royal 
Navy; and the practice recorded was 
carried on entirely under our direction, and 
that of Commander Herbert of the Zz- 
cellent, who was sent down for the purpose 
by the Admiralty; a man of Mr, Whit- 
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worth’s, accustomed to fire his guns, looking 
over the sights on each occasion before 
firing, and pointing out anything he 
thought required alteration. The ranges 
and deflections were taken by a party of 
artillerymen under an officer, and are, we 
believe, correct, (Bluebook, 1863, p. 475). 


The Saturday Review complains 
that in narrating the above facts I 
stopped short at the point where 
General St. George states that the 
only shots recorded were those fired 
by artillerymen and sailors, under 
his own direction. But that was 
the only fact I had to complain of; 
and as to Mr. Whitworth’s man 
looking over the sights and pointing 
out anything he thought required 
alteration, it no more constituted a 
redemption of Mr. Sidney Herbert’s 
promise that one half the shots should 
be fired by Mr. Whitworth’s people, 
than it would have been held that 
the other half had been fired by 
General St. George, if the guns had 
been laid by Mr. Whitworth, whilst 
an artilleryman was permitted to 
look over his shoulder. 

In selecting the foregoing out of 
the numerous allegations contained 
in the article in /raser’s Magazine, 
the writer in the Saturday Review 
no doubt chose them as the most 


clear and conclusive proofs of my 
supposed abuse of the privileges of 
literary advocacy. But I have seen 
all the others; and I need scarcely 
assure you that, one and all, they 


are equally unsubstantial, and 
equally susceptible of refutation by 
the simple expedient of collating 
my statements with the official docu- 
ments on which they are founded. 
In fact, in preparing for the third 
impression of the Story of the Guns, 
the publication of which is delayed 
to await the termination of the pend- 
ing trials, I have not, up to the 
present time, found occasion to alter 
or to modify a single statement 
which appeared in the first edition 
of the work. 
Tam, &e., 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 

London, May 9th, 1864. 


The above letter, which the rules 
of the Saturday Review did not 
enable the editor to publish, disposes 
of so much of the article in Fraser’s 
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Mugazine as appeared in the former ; 
and I now proceed to apply the same 
test to the remaining statements im- 
pugning the accuracy of my book. 
5. It was one of Mr. Whitworth’s 
complaints, that the Committee, 
which in 1858 decided in favour of 
Sir William Armstrong’s gun, did so 
after visiting Sir William Arm- 
strong’s factory at Elswick; but 
‘ without performing their promise 
to visit Mr. Whitworth’s works at 
Manchester, and see what was doing 
there, (Story of the Guns, p. 130). 
I quoted the explanation of Sir Wil- 
liam Wiseman, that the omission 
was ‘ because they had no proposal 
from Mr. Whitworth for construct- 
ing guns at all.’ It will be observed 
that I gave the very words of Sir 
William Wiseman, and upon them, 
I went on to remark that there was 
some obscurity in saying that ‘ there 
was no proposal of a gun by Mr. 
Whitworth before the Committee, 
when the Committee were in the 
very act of comparing a Whitworth 
gun with an Armstrong.’ On this, 
the writer in Fraser observes that I 
alter Sir William Wiseman’s lan- 
guage in the act of commenting on 
it; that Sir William ‘no where says 
that Mr. Whitworth proposed no gun ; 
what he said was, that Mr. Whit- 
worth did not propose to manujfac- 
ture or construct any,’ and ‘had the 
Committee gone to Manchester they 
would have gone on a wild-goose 
chase.’ But if this be so, why did 
the Committee themselves propose to yo 
on that wild-goose chase? Why did 
they promise to visit Mr. Whit- 
worth’s factory at all, and fail to 
redeem that promise? As to the 
explanation offered, that, although 
Mr. Whitworth proposed a gun, he 
made no ‘ proposal for constructing 
guns,’ it is simply untenable; for 
this reason, that at that time the 
Government had no notion of em- 
ploying any one to construct guns 
for them; their intention was to 
manufacture for themselves; all 
they wanted was a model; and in 
offering one, Mr. Whitworth’s pro- 
posal differed in no degree from 
Sir William Armstrong’s. Thus 
the ‘ obscurity’ of which I spoke in 
Sir William Wiseman’s evidence 
remains as profound as before. 
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6. The next charge brought 
against me is, that in the ‘ Story of 
the Guns, Sir Emerson Tennent 
gives us distinctly to understand 
that the Armstrong 40-pounder was 
introduced into the service by a 
committee, of which Sir William 
Armstrong was a member ;’ but he 
‘does not inform his readers that 
the Admiralty had already decided 
on the gun; and then, and not till 
then, was it referred to Sir William 
Armstrong and three other officers 
to determine on the weight, calibre, 
and minor details.’ 

This charge is clear, distinct, and 
explicit, that I suppressed the fact 
of the Admiralty having previously 
decided on that gun; and that I 
withheld a passage in the Report of 
the Committee which would have 
shown it. 

But what is the truth? In the 
Story of the Guns the whole of the 
occurrences are set out at length in 
the very words of the Report which 
I am accused of suppressing. At 
p. 142 occurs the following passage : 
‘In the autumn, guns of large 
calibre were accepted for the naval 
service ; their adoption having taken 
place under the circumstances thus 
succinctly stated in the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, reappointed in 1863 to inquire 
into the expenditure on rifled ord- 
nance. 


In the winter of 1858-9, the Board of 
Admiralty, acting upon the advice of 
Captain Hewlett, R.N., of Her Majesty's 
ship ZLxcellent, gunnery ship at Ports- 
mouth, dicided upon the introduction of 
the Armstrong guns into the navy for 
boat service; and in the summer of 1859, 
the same officer having urged the im- 
portance of introducing into the navy 
larger calibres of Armstrong guns, the 
Board of Admiralty requested the Secretary 
of State for War, in the strongest manner, 
to supply them with as little delay as 
possible with a large number of 40-pounder 
and 70-pounder Armstrong guns, 

On the 24th of September, 1859, a 
Committee, of which Sir William Armstrong 
was a member, approved of the pattern of 
the Armstrong 40-pounder for naval service. 
The Armstrong system was first extended 
to the 110 calibre on the 14th October, 
1859. The political necessities of the day 
appear to have been so urgent as not to 
allow time for maturing the design previous 











to its manufacture, In consequence of the 
excessive pressure which existed at that 
time for the supply of guns of that calibre, 
the first 100 of these were constructed 
before any experiments upon them had been 
concluded. 


The éfalics in the above passage 
are my own, and they are com- 
plained of by the writer in Fraser 
as invidious; but the object of in- 
troducing them is obvious, in con- 
nexion with the chapter which im- 
mediately follows, the entire gist of 
which is to point out the anomaly 
of Sir William Armstrong’s original 
appointment, in a position where 
his official acts, however pure, were 
exposed to misrepresentation, and in 
which, as was pointed out by Sir 
James Graham’s Committee in 1861, 
‘he was placed in a false position 
by being made the inspector of the 
work of his own partners.’ The 
very terms in which the committee 
of which Sir William Armstrong 
Was a member, record the result of 
their deliberations as to the adoption 
of his gun, are calculated to convey 
incorrectly the impression that the 
decision rested with them. The 
minutes of their proceedings is as 
follows :— 


The Committee assembled at the War- 
office at 1 o’clock P.M,, on the 24th Sept., 
1859. 

Present—Colonel St, George, C.B., R.A., 
President ; Captain Sir William Wiseman, 
R.N.; Sir William Armstrong, C.B.; 
Captain Noble, R.A., Secretary. 

* The Committee approved of the adoption 
for the naval service of Sir W. Arm- 
strong’s 40-pounder of 32 cewt., 10 feet in 
length; but propose that it be reduced 
when necessary to a gun of 30 cwt., with 
a length of 7 feet 6 inches.’ 


It was not long, however, before 
the incongruity became apparent, of 
Sir William Armstrong being mem- 
ber of a committee, where decisions 
on his own guns had to be recorded, 
and the arrangement was put an 
end to by his retirement in 1863. 

7. It is said that I have mis- 
quoted the evidence of the Duke of 
Somerset, in attributing to him the 
statement that, in the hurry incident 
to the early introduction of the 
Armstrong gun about the year 1859, 
‘ guns of every calibre were taken 
into the service without a trial in 
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any instances except that of the 
40-pounders ;’ whereas that applied 
to the 110-pounders only, and what 
the Duke did was merely to endorse 
the evidence of Sir William Arm- 
strong as to the 110-pounders. In 
reply to this, my simplest course is 
to quote what the Duke really said— 

5178. Mr. Vivian.—Let me refer your 
Grace to the answer of Sir William Arm- 
strong on the roth of June to Question 
No. 3549. ‘Can you state upon what 
series of experiments the 11o-pounder gun 
was approved ?—None at all; there was 
such an excessive pressure for rifled guns at 
that time that there was no tine for CL- 
periments, and it was one of the great 
difficulties which I had to contend with 
that 1 was obliged to produce the guns 
under these conditions,’ Is that answer 
substantially correct ? 

Duke of Somerset.—That is quite correct, 
I dare say, with respect to the 110-pounder 
gun, Our experiments were with the 
40-pounders, 

8. Another charge against me is 
in connexion with the subject of 
welded coil, which is not a new dis- 
covery. Captain Blakely claims to 
have tried it in 1854 or 1855, and 
Sir William Armstrong introduced 
it in the manufacture of his own 
gun in-1858. In 1861 the Ordnance 
Select Committee of the War-office 
gave an opportunity to Captain 
Blakely to explain his views about 
the making of cannon from this ma- 
terial, and made a report; in alluding 
to which I am charged with having 
put into their mouths words im- 
plying an opinion on their part that 
Captain Blakely had used the coil 
‘ previously to its use by Sir William 
Armstrong,’ whereas what the Com- 
mittee really did, was to pronounce 
on the identity of the two processes, 
but to decline entering into the 
question of priority. 

This is precisely what I have repre- 
sented in the Story of the Guns; the 
words ‘previously used’ are my 
own: they do not appear as a quo- 
tation from the Report ; and the only 
extract I have made from it is con- 
tained in the following lines (p. 91) : 
— The Ordnance Select Committee 
of 1861 reported to Lord Herbert, 
that Captain Blakely’s method and 
no other is the principle employed 
in the manufacture of the Armstrong 
guns; and it appears to them that 
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whatever disputes there may be as to 
the originality or priority of invention, 
there is little or none in the matter 
of fact. Both make, or propose to 
make, strong guns, in the same way ; 
nor is the principle in any way new, 
(Rep. p. 551). 

9. As to the value of welded coil 
compared with steel as a material 
for guns, some rather indistinct 
strictures follow on those passages 
in my book, in which I have alluded 
to expressions of Sir William Arm- 
strong indicative of his preference 
for the latter, and his use of welded 
coil intermediately pending the im- 
provement of steel. Any doubt at- 
tempted to be thrown upon this 
point will perhaps be best met by 
the fact, that in the guns of Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong, at this moment 
under trial at Shoeburyness, welded 
coil is abandoned by him for the inner 
tubes, which are one and all made of 
steel. 

10. One painful episode in the 
proceedings of the late Committee 
of the House of Commons was the 
production of a Report of the Ord- 
nance Select Committee of the War- 
office, made on incomplete inquiry, 
and never meant to have been made 
public. In it an incorrect assertion 
was unfortunately admitted in rela- 
tion to the manufacture of a large 
gun at Woolwich, in order to have it 
rifled on Mr. Whitworth’s principle. 
The anomaly of a gun for Mr. Whit- 
worth being made at the Govern- 
ment works, of which Sir William 
Armstrong was the official head, is 
explained by the circumstances thus 
detailed in the Story of the Guns. 

Lord Palmerston, in 1861, gave 
an order to Mr. Whitworth to pre- 
pare a gun calculated for firing shot 
or shell weighing 150 pounds. Not 
having at that time machinery at 
his own works, at Manchester, calcu- 
lated for the production of ordnance 
of so large a calibre, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis gave instructions 
that the gun should be made at 
Woolwich, ‘according to Mr. Whit- 
worth’s principles and under his 
directions.’ Difficulties, however, 
presented themselves in the execu- 
tion of the work, arising out of the 
difference between the processes at 
Woolwich and Manchester respec- 











tively ; but by altering some of the 
details of manufacture, still preserv- 
ing the original outlines and essen- 
tial features of the design, the gun, 
a muzzle-loader, was eventually 
made by Mr. Anderson as nearly as 
was practicable in conformity with 
Mr. Whitworth’s drawings. From 
the circumstance of this gun being 
made at Woolwich, it was alleged 
that whilst the rifling was on the 
system peculiar to Mr. Whitworth, 
the gun was ‘an Armstrong gun;’ 
Mr. Whitworth asserting, on the 
other hand, that it had in reality 
been made according to his own 
drawings. The Ordnance Select 
Committee, unhappily, committed 
themselves in this matter by a rash 
opinion, expressed in terms highly 
offensive to Mr. Whitworth; but 
the opportune sitting of the House 
of Commons Committee afforded 
the facility for ascertaining the 
truth; and I added that ‘after the 
production of the complete corre- 
spondence, and the disclosure of all 
the circumstances by the examina- 
tion of all the parties concerned, the 
statemerit of Mr. Whitworth was 
confirmed,’ (p. 285, n.) 

The writer in Fraser objects to 
the latter words: he says, ‘ The as- 
sertion that the statement of Mr. 
Whitworth was confirmed is totally 
and absolutely unfounded :’ in other 
words, that Mr. Whitworth re- 
mained under the imputation of 
falsehood implied in the unlucky 
Report of the War-office Committee. 
But what is the fact? Mr. Whit- 
worth, on being summoned as a 
witness, on the subject of rifled 
ordnance in general, the moment 
he appeared before the Committee, 
he called their attention to this in- 
jurious report, and said, that as 
no evidence he could give on other 
matters would be entitled to any 
weight so long as he lay under the 
uncontroverted stigma of untruth- 
fulness, he placed his honour in 
their hands, and declined to proceed 
with the general inquiry till his 
veracity should have been vindi- 
cated by a full investigation into 
the merits of the Woolwich story. 
The Committee at once complied 
with his request, and after minute 
investigation came to a unanimous 
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resolution that ‘the matter being 
one of opinion, they saw xo reason to 
question the veracity of Mr. Whit- 
worth’s evidence given before them; 
and as that evidence was directly 
the reverse of that on which Mr. 
Whitworth’s accuracy had been im- 
pugned, this judgment of the Com- 
mittee is the basis of my assertion 
that ‘the statements of Mr. Whit- 
worth were confirmed.’ 

11. I had stated in the Story of the 
Guns that the permanent attach- 
ment of Sir William Armstrong to 
the Government service, and the 
plurality of employments created 
for him, justified the statement of 
Colonel Lefroy, that the War De- 
partment having possessed them- 
selves of his system, ‘ were bound to 
work it out; and that even when 
the sufficiency of the Armstrong 
plan of breech-loading was ques- 
tioned, the same authority admitted 
that ‘the Government having deli- 
berately adopted it, must take the 
consequences,’ (p. 310). 

On this the writer observes, that 
‘a reference to the Bluebook dis- 
closes something very different, 
namely, that Colonel Lefroy was 
speaking not of the Armstrong 
system of breech-loading, but of 
some other, which would admit of 
muzzle-loading as well. But the 
two replies of Colonel Lefroy, which 
are correctly quoted by me, speak 
solely of the system of Sir William 
Armstrong, and no other. 


288. Mr, Vivian.—The guns now use! 
in this country, if disabled in the breech, 
are incapable of being used as muzzle- 
loading guns ? 

Colonel Lefroy.—Yes. 

289. Do you consider that a safe or a 
desirable thing? 

I question whether the same gun can be 
used as a breech and muzzle-loader with 
advantage; and the Government, aving 
deliberately adopted the breech-loading 
system, must take the consequences of it. 

354. Chairman.—Do you conceive that 
Mr. Whitworth has had the same oppor- 
tunity of having experiments tried with 
regard to his guns that Sir William Arm- 
strong has had with regard to his? 

No, I think not, 

355. Why is that? 

Because Sir William Armstrong is the 
engineer for rifling ordnance to the Govern- 
ment. The Government has adopted de- 
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liberately his system of rifling, and is bound 
to work it out, 

12. Amongst the instances of the 
distrust of the Armstrong gun in 
the navy, I adduced the evidence of 
Captain Jerningham, who, speaking 
of the danger of accidents, says that 
when watching and reporting on 
flaws, in obedience to instructions, 
‘he always felt that he would rather 
Sir William Armstrong should fire 
such guns himself,’ (p. 339). The 
writer in Fraser says Captain Jer- 
ningham’s answer applied to ‘all 
guns,’ and not to Sir William Arm- 
strong’s alone; and that 1 altered 
his meaning by substituting the 
name of Sir William Armstrong for 
the word ‘ manufacturer,’ which was 
the one he used. But the evidence 
itself shows that Sir William Arm- 
strong’s guns were the guns alluded 
to; the flaws in them had been a 
subject of discussion in the Com- 
mittee; and this is Captain Jer- 
ningham’s reply, when questioned 
on the subject :— 

3655. Chairman.—Now about the lia- 

bility to flaws in the Armstrong gun ; have 
you anything to say on that subject ? 
_ Captain Jerningham.—I do not think 
that any orders or any notice came out 
(certainly not to the Cambridge) to watch 
the flaws in the gun; but I know that such 
an order has been issued, and I have seen 
the guns that have been served out to the 
Channel fleet, which I have been called 
upon to report upon and inspect. I have 
always felt that I would rather that the 
manufacturer of the gun should fire it than 
that I should, 

13. Mr. Anderson, the _ Su- 
perintendent of the Royal Factory at 
Woolwich, in his evidence before the 
Committee of 1863, gave an account 
of the progressive improvements in 
the manufacture of the Armstrong 
gun; but, says the critic in Fraser, 
‘by stopping short in the middle of 
a sentence, Sir Emerson Tennent 
makes him disparage the very gun 
he is manufacturing in large quan- 
tities, and seemingly disparage it in 
comparison with the Whitworth—the 
exact converse Of what he really says.’ 

The only possible reply to this 
complaint of my stopping short in 
the middle of a sentence is to give 
Mr. Anderson’s replies in full: they 
are these :— 

To bring our 1863 knowledge and ex- 
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perience and standard to test the guns of 
1859 would, I think, not be fair. We do 
not think very much of those guns now. 
The guns of 1861 were very much better 
than the guns of 1859. The gun of 1862 
is better than the gun of 1861. And with 
my present knowledge, I think the guns of 
last year are very bad in many particulars. 
[Here my extract stopped. Mr, Anderson 
continues] But even taking the first gun, 
with its many defects (and I speak deliber- 
ately), I do not know of any breech-loading 
gun outside the War Department that is yet 
equal to it, Although it is the worst of all, 
it is a very good gun, (367). 

It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Anderson cautiously confines his 
comparison to ‘any breech-loading 
gun, outside the War Department ; 
and as the gun which Mr. Whit- 
worth recommends, and which is 
now firing with such remarkable 
success at Shoeburyness, is not a 
breech-loader, it is scarcely correct 
in the commentator on the Story of 
the Guns, to say that Mr. Anderson’s 
expressions regarding the Armstrong 
gun are made by me ‘seemingly to 
disparage it in comparison with the 
Whitworth” But Mr. Anderson 
goes further still: for he recom- 
mends the Government to begin de 
novo With the construction of artil- 
lery :-— 

My own idea is [he says] that our present 
and future course, whatever the past may 
have been, is to throw it behind us, taking 
advantage of the experience now gained, 
and let bygones be bygones with respect to 
the manufacture of ordnance, (75 3-) 

14. Captain Sir William Wiseman 
had expressed in his evidence appre- 
hensions similar to those of some 
military authorities as to the liabi- 
lity of ‘ vent-pieces ’ to break (175), 
coupled with an opinion that, up to 
40-pounders, recent improvements 
had got rid of the danger (242) ; but 
that ‘all the large guns will have to 
be very much improved before you 
introduce them for service,’ ().) 

The writer in Fraser’s Magazine 
says: ‘The original remark was 
made of guns in general, and not of 
Sir William Armstrong’s in particu- 
lar” But what says Sir William 
Wiseman himself? He speaks, as 
he says, of ‘the heavy guns that 
have the disadvantage of breaking 
their vent-pieces’ (292); and as Sir 
William Armstrong’s are the only 
3F 
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guns that have vent-pieces, his obser- 
vations apply specifically to them. 
But the truth being that there is no 
heavy gun whatever with which the 
navy have reason to be satisfied, 
Sir William, when asked whether 
this necessity of improvement did 
not extend to all large guns, replied 
(293), ‘ Lthink all the larger natures 
of guns will have to be very much 
improved before you introduce them 
for service.’ 

294. ‘ That answer refers to guns 
of anybody’s construction, does it?’ 
—‘ Yes, to anybody’s guns.’ 

I find it tiresome to descend into 
so many of these insignificant 
points; but I am obliged to go 
through all, lest I should give occa- 
sion to say that I had left any one of 
them without justification. But the 
list is fast approaching a close. 

Captain Hewlett had stated, in 
illustration of his objection to the 
Whitworth gun, that the shot had 
a tendency to ‘jam’ in any gun 
‘with an iron projectile working 
against an iron bore,’ (3312, 3313). 
And in proof of this he said he had 
seen a trial with another iron gun 
brought from Sardinia by Colonel 
Cavalli, and it burst. I quoted this 
as the basis of Captain Hewlett’s 
opinion. But in the article in 
fraser &@ number of other guns are 
alluded to as having been instanced 
by Captain Hewlett, all of which 
burst; and ‘all these,” says the 
writer, ‘were Whitworth guns.’ 
This is true; but it is not all the 
truth. It is quite true that other 
guns which burst were rifled by 
Whitworth; but instead of being 
‘ Whitworth guns, they were the 
cast-iron guns of the Government 
which Mr. Whitworth had bored 
experimentally for the War-office, 
and which he himself condemned. 
This ought to have been told in 


Weight of Shot. 
Ibs. 
Whitworth Breech-loader . 12.15 
Do. --s .07 
Armstrong Breech-loader 56 
*75 
5S 
Binh ois sq oN 15 
Armstrong Breech-loader +75 


Do rt 
10. . ° . +75 


ee 
Whitworth Breech-loader . 
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Fraser with the same frankness 
with which Captain Hewlett stated 
it; as he distinctly describes them 
as ‘ the old Whitworth 80-pounder’ 
(3310), and ‘ the 68-pounder cast- 
iron gun of Mr. Whitworth’ (3402), 
But Captain Hewlett’s remarks 
cannot extend to the steel Whit- 
worth guns of the present day, 
with which the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
says, ‘No sufficient experiments 
have been tried to show whether 
mechanical fitting projectiles are 
liable to the objections made against 
them that they must tend to destroy 
the gun from which they are fired.’ 

15. The writer in Jase says, as 
to the question of the initial velocity 
of the Armstrong and Whitworth 
guns, ‘ Sir Emerson simply reverses 
the real state of the case as shown 
in the Bluebook; the reader of the 
Story of the Guns is told in so many 
words that the initial velocity of the 
Whitworth guns is the greater of 
the two. Sir Emerson coolly passes 
by the evidence of the first artil- 
lerists of the service and the long 
investigation bestowed on this very 
point by a Select Committee acting 
under Government orders, from 
whom we learn that under equal 
conditions the reverse is really the 
fact.’ 

On turning tc the Appendix to 
the Committees Report (p. 374) 
referred to, the reader will find two 
tables of the comparative velocities 
of Whitworth and Armstrong pro- 
jectiles when fired from 12-pounder 
guns, and observed at 90 feet from 
the muzzle of the gun. To show 
the insufficient grounds upon which 
I have been charged with ‘ reversing 
the real state of the case,’ I extract 
the actual figures, the results being 
obtained from similar guns with like 
charges of powder :— 


Observed 
wry 
late, 

1336 feet per second. 
1340 yy — mean 1338 
1262 9” 
1264 9 
1229 ” 
£233 ” 
1167 ” 
1247 +3 —— mean 1207 


— mean 1263 


— mean 1231 
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These are the initial velocities 
obtained by the Ordnance Select 
Committee, firing the Whitworth 
projectile with the same charge of 
powder as the Armstrong. And I 
ask which of the two assertions, 
mine or the reviewer’s, is the more 
correct, as shown by these figures? 
It may be added that so far from 
‘reversing the real state of the case,’ 
and passing over these tables of the 
Ordnance Select Committee, my 
statement was founded on them; 
and it has since been confirmed by 
the recent reports of the trials now 
in progress at Shoeburyness. 

16. The last charge of any mo- 
ment in the series is, that in de- 
scribing the comparative perform- 
ance of the Armstrong and Whit- 
worth guns in firing against armour 
plate, and in recording the success 
of Mr. Whitworth, Who was the first 
to penetrate an iron-clad target, 
both with solid shot.and shell, I have 
‘pitted the rounds in which the 
Armstrong was firing the softer 
cast-iron shot against those in which 
Mr. Whitworth was firing steel, 
without giving the unsuspecting 
reader the least hint of this.’ 

The meaning which an ordinary 
reader would infer from this is, 
that it had been the practice of Sir 
William Armstrong to fire both 
cast-iron and steel; that the latter 
rendered him able to cope success- 
fully with Mr. Whitworth; but that 
in relating the results, I altogether 
suppressed the performance of the 
steel shot, and recorded only that 
of the cast-iron. 

But the fact is not so: up to 
November, 1862, the period men- 
tioned when the Armstrong 110- 
pounder was fired against iron 
plate, Sir William was firing a ser- 
vice gun with the usual service 
shot, and he had up to that time no 
steel shot to fire. I stated in my 
account of the trials that the main 
body of the metal fired by him 
‘crushed into pieces on contact with 
the plate;’ and, as the reviewer 
admits, I had before pointed out 
that that was the well-known result 
of using cast-iron. It was not, 


therefore, requisite to state that on 
that particular occasion, as on pre- 
vious ones, Sir William Armstrong 
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used the only metal the service 
enabled him to employ. Nor was it 
till some time after, when Mr. Whit- 
worth had set the example of pene- 
trating armour plate with steel, that 
steel was adopted by his competitors. 

That Sir William Armstrong had 

not up to that time proposed to use 
steel shot is apparent from the pas- 
sage in the report of the Iron-plate 
Committee, which says that— 
a moderate velocity will suffice for the 
greatest effects of penetration if the material 
of which the shot or shell is composed be of 
the requisite hardness of temper ; there is, 
therefore, great reason to expect similar 
results from the guns of the service when 
the same material is employed. 

17, ete. The concluding page of 
Fraser contains a number of minor 
items; one of them, I regret, owing 
to a typographical error, my in- 
ability to reply to, as the reference 
is to page 356, which is not to be 
found in my book. At page 252 
the writer says I magnify Mr. Whit- 
worth’s exploit of sending a shot 
through twenty feet of water by 
exaggerating it to thirty feet. I find 
that the document he refers me to 
makes it thirty-four feet (Appendix, 
409); so that my mistake tends to 
diminish, not to exaggerate the 
effect produced. 

The last charge of all is one which 
may be sustained to this extent, 
that I made an erroneous reference 
to a page in the Report of the 
House of Commons Committee. It 
would show more than ordinary 
vanity on my part were I to enter- 
tain the confidence that in relating 
occurrences ranging over so many 
years, and condensing into some- 
thing less than fowr hundred pages 
the multitudes of facts spread over 
some thousands, I should not have 
fallen into many errors both of 
judgment and execution. And the 
writer in Fraser has certainly con- 
victed me of one. He calls atten- 
tion to the circumstances that in 
describing the Report of the late 
Committee of Inquiry, which recom- 
mended that the different systems 
‘not of Sir W. Armstrong and Mr. 
Whitworth only, but of the other 
able men whose minds are now 
engaged on ordnance questions, may 
be fairly experimented upon,’ I have 
3F2 
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unwarrantably inserted the words 
that these experiments were to be 
made ‘ without prejudice or par- 
tiality.’ The allusion to one or the 
other need not be painful; nor is 
either unfit to be mentioned ‘ to ears 
polite.’ But, though proposed to be 
inserted, the words were rejected by 
a majority of the Committee; and 
hence they do not appear in their 
amended Report. But they do 
appear in the chairman’s draft 
of that Report; and my error con- 
sists in this—that I quoted them 
from the one instéad of from the 
other; and that the words are to be 
found, not as I stated, at page viii. 
of the Report, but at page xxx. of 
the proceedings of the Committee. 
In conclusion, it must be borne 
in mind that the points on which 
such marked differences exist be- 
tween the gentleman who com- 
ments upon my book and myself 
form portions of a great controversy 
London, May 1ath, 1864. 
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which for years past has arrayed 
upon opposite sides the talents of 
the most eminent engineer-artiller- 
ists in Europe, and the experience 
of the most distinguished officers of 
the navy and the army. Each view 
has in turn been sustained by the 
testimony of rival inventors, ama- 
teurs, practical mechanics, and pro- 
fessional gunners of both services ; 
and it is only by the patient col- 
lation of conflicting evidence, and 
the testing of abstract theories by 
the recorded results of actual ex- 
periment, that we can hope to arrive 
at a just and abiding judgment. 
But there is nothing, as it seems to 
me, to prevent this conclusion to be 
attained calmly, dispassionately, and 
respectfully; without the suspicion 
of unworthy motives, or the impu- 
tation of acts irreconcileable with 
the dignity of literature and incom- 
patible with the self-respect of a 
gentleman. 


J. Emerson TENNENT. 


[In giving Sir Emerson Tennent an opportunity of replying in our own 
columns to our criticism upon the Story of the Guns, we have given sufli- 
cient assurance that we were actuated by no personal ill-feeling towards him. 
The importance which we attached to his book was a tribute in itself to 
the high position which he has earned for himself; nothing was further 
from our thoughts than to charge him with conscious unfairness; nor, 
again, did we presume in any way to prejudge the question of the rival 
merits of the?Armstrong and Whitworth guns. It appeared merely that 
Sir Emerson Tennent, with the zeal of an advocate, had seen only in the 
evidence before him such features as were specially favourable to his client; 
had omitted passages which modified or neutralized his conclusions; had 
misread other passages in a manner which only an ardent partizanship could 
explain; and finally, in his generous vindication of Mr. Whitworth’s claims, 
had cast suspicions on the honour and integrity of Sir William Armstrong. 

It was this last feature especially,in the Story of the Guns, which 
induced us to insert the article of which Sir Emerson complains. It is 
this feature also which obliges us to submit Sir Emerson’s reply to our 
correspondent, and at the risk of wearying our readers to insert these few 
further words of commentary by the same hand.—Ep. F. M.] 


I shall briefly take Sir Emerson’s 
answers in order.* The readers of 
Fraser will decide whether, in every 
single instance, the original criticism 
is not proved. 

1. First, as to the misquotation of 
Captain Hewlett’s evidence. Once 
more I place side by side the original, 


and Sir Emerson’s version of the 
original :-— 
Sir Emerson Tennent. 

And so it may prove among the crew— 
the careless and unobservant will not shrink 
because they are unaware of the danger; 
but the intelligent will be distrustful from 
a perception of the risk. Capt. Hewlett, 


* The article in the Saturday Review—of which Sir Emerson seems to think I am 
the author—I never saw till, in common with the rest of the world, 1 read it in print. Of 
several scattered allusions to unconfirmed, unofficial, and, I believe, perfectly inaccurate 
accounts of what is happening at Shoeburyness, I purposely take no notice, 
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than whom no one has expressed a higher 
approval of the Armstrong guns, says, 
‘Although his own men have the most 
perfect confidence in them, the general 
opinion of the navy is rather adverse; they 
are frightened from one or two accidents, 
and the feeling of the fleet now is rather 
against them,’ 


The Bluebook. 

I think they are rather adverse to the 
guns; they are rather frightened of them 
from two or three /itt/e accidents ; but our 
men and officers have the most perfect 
confidence in them ; it is only to know the 
gun to be satisfied of its safety; but I 
think the feeling in the flect was rather 
against them ; it is being got over now. 


Sir Emerson, in his reply, says 
that it is ‘obvious’ that though he 
used inverted commas, he did not 
mean to quote ‘ precise words.’ When 
writers use inverted commas the 
‘obvious’ inference is usually the 
contrary. 

2. As to Mr. Whitworth’s pre- 
sence at the trial of his own gun, 
Sir Emerson makes in his book the 
following statements :— 


After a very few trials with the Whit- 
worth gun, at which Mr. Whitworth states 
that he had no opportunity given him to be 
present (Bluebook p. 2146), the Select 
Committee reported, &c. 

In a letter to the Times Mr. Whitworth 
complained that the Committee of 1858.... 
without affording him an opportunity to be 
present at the comparative trials of his own 
gun, and without ever giving him infor- 
mation as to the results obtuined in his 
absence... . should have come to a 
decision against it. 


I showed from the Bluebook, that 
Mr. Whitworth was both officially 
invited to, and did actually attend, 
the trials in question. Sir Emerson 
now replies, that at the trials in 
question, the Armstrong and Whit- 
worth guns were never fired side by 
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side. Whether the Armstrong gun 
was fired* by the side of the Whit- 
worth gun is one thing; whether 
Mr. Whitworth was allowed to be 
present when his own gun was fired 
is another. 

3. I asked why, ignoring the 
uncontradicted evidence of officer 
after officer, Sir Emerson repeatedly 
charges Sir William Armstrong with 
being ‘constituted adviser of the 
Ordnance Select Committee,’ ‘ confi- 
dential adviser of the Government 
on the discoveries of other inven- 
tors:’ and holder of a position where 
he could hardly escape suspicion of 
being an ‘ interested umpire.’ 

Sir Emerson replies, that by the 
terms of Sir William’s appointment, 
he was to advise ‘on all questions 
submitted to him by the War Depart- 
ment, and, ‘if required? to act 
‘under the direction’ of any Com- 
mnittee. 

He has yet to prove that ‘the 
discoveries of other inventors were 
so submitted to Sir William by the 
Government; that acting ‘ under the 
direction’ of any Committee would 
be the same as being its ‘ constituted 
adviser ;’ and that Sir William Arm- 
strong was required to act as adviser 
to the Select Committee upon Ord- 
nance, of which General Peel 
says :— 

2345. Sir William Armstrong is not a 
member. The great object of the reorgan- 
ization of that Committee was to prevent 
the possibility of any inventor being on it. 

4258. They had no more to do with 
Sir William Armstrong than they had to do 
with any other inventor, 


4. That in citing an official Re- 
port he stopped short at a comma, 
Sir Emerson now admits. His ex- 
cuse, if I understand it, is, that the 
omitted residue was totally unim- 
portant. Whether the omission was 


* The reason is given by the Secretary of the Committee, (Bluebook, 3098). 
‘There was a rule of the Committee, that no inventor was allowed to be present at 


the trial of another inventor's gun, and that rule was rigidly adhered to. 


Sir William 


Armstrong was never present at the trial of Mr, Whitworth’s gun, and Mr. Whitworth 
was never present at the trial of Sir William Armstrong’s gun.’ 
The House of Commons Committee—whose comments Sir Emerson suppresses— 


report— 


‘ The range and precision of the Armstrong gun were so vastly superior to all field 
ordnance known at that time, that after careful and repeated trials, the Committee 
appointed to investigate the question recommended its adoption as the field-gun of the 


service,’ (p. v.) 
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so immaterial, or, on the contrary, 
all-material, I leave others to judge. 

5. The reason why the Com- 
mittee, in 1858, changed their mind 
and did not visit Mr. Whitworth’s 
factory, I pointed out, as_ stated 
again and again in the Bluebook, to 
have been that they found Mr. 
Whitworth had no system of con- 
struction or manufacture, but only a 
system of rijling to propose. 

Sir Emerson now says that Mr. 
Whitworth’s proposal at the time 
differed in no way from Sir William 
Armstrong’s. The House of Com- 
mons Committee, of 1863, are of a 
different opinion; though the im- 
portant passage in their Report, 
bearing on the subject, has not 
found its way into the Story of the 
Guns. 

At that time, Mr. Whitworth had not any 
gun of his own construction, nor did he 
propose any system of constructing guns. 
The system proposed by Sir. William Arm- 
strong was therefore the only complete one 
before the Committee. On the other hand, 
Mr Armstrong proposed a method of con- 
structing rifled ordnance, which rendered it 
capable of enduring the strain to which 
rifled ordnance is submitted, (p. iv.) 


6. The Admiralty first ordered fifty 
Armstrong 40-pounders. Then, and 
not till then, Sir William Armstrong 
was appointed member of asmall Sub- 
Committee to settle their ‘ weight, 
calibre, and minor details only.’ In 
one of the passages censured in my 
article, this important explanation 
is not given. In the other, cited by 
Sir Emerson, it is not accurately 
given. If Sir Emerson admits its 
truth, why ¢wice italicise words that 
suggested an erroneous inference ?‘ 

Indeed he closes his reply with a 
fresh suggestion of the same kind— 
that the ‘incongruity’ became ‘ ap- 
parent,’ and was put an ‘end’ to 
four years later by Sir William 
Armstrong’s ‘ retirement’ from the 
Committee in question in 1863. 

The‘ incongruity, its ‘ apparency,’ 
the ‘end,’ and the ‘retirement’ 
alluded to, are all equally imaginary ; 
the little committee having dissolved 
in 1859, when its special work was 
done. 

7. The answer here admits in full 
the accusation, viz.: that whereas 
the Duke of Somerset acknowledges 
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the want of sufficient trials with 
the ‘ 1r0-pounder,’ Sir Emerson sub- 
stitutes, in inverted commas, an ima- 
ginary and damaging answer, about 
‘guns of every calibre, except 40- 
pounders.’ 


8. Story of the Guns. 

The welded coil, of which Sir William 
Armstrong does not profess to be the 
discoverer, and which the Ordnance Select 
Committee have reported to be the same as 
that previously used by Capt. Blakely. 


I showed, on the contrary, that 
they refused to discuss any ques- 
tions of priority at all. Sir Emerson 
now replies, that he never meant to 
say that the words in question 
belong to their Report. It is, there- 
fore, a pity the words should have 
beenambiguous. ButIalsoshowed 
that the Report of the Committee had 
nothing to do with welded coil, but 
with the principle of tension or tight- 
ness. All the notice Sir Emerson 
takes of this, is to quote the passage 
again in his reply, as if it had to do 
with welded coil. 

Taking on himself the assertion 
in the text, he then attempts to jus- 
tify it by fixing Sir William’s first 
coil-gun, as being in 1858. He will 
find, on referring to the Bluebook, 
1862, p. 159, that he has post-dated 
it by just four years! The mis- 
take is an awkward one for an 
author who is writing the story of 
Sir William Armstrong’s coil-gun. 

9. The Story of the Guns tells us 

that Sir William Armstrong’s course 
in using welded coil,— 
In this respect differs from that of Mr. 
Whitworth, who on his conviction of the 
superiority of mild steel, has forborne to 
resort to any substitute which he con- 
scientiously thinks inferior. 

As every single heavy gun fired by 
Mr. Whitworth since 1860 has been 
made upon the Armstrong coil 
system, I complimented Sir Emerson 
on the gravity with which he could 
write the above passage. 

Sir Emerson now says my ‘ stric- 
tures’ are ‘indistinct.’ It is difficult 
to make them plainer. 

He then goes on to make an as- 
sertion about the inner tubes of Arm- 
strong guns which, even if accurate, 
would be beside the point. That 
the inner tube of the Armstrong 
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guns, now firing at Shoeburyness, 
is, however, the same as that of the 
earliest Armstrong gun, will be seen 
by reference to the Liuebook, 1862, 
p. 159, a8 well as to the drawings 
contained in it of the first gun. 

10. To prove that Mr. Whitworth’s 
original statement was confirmed, 
and the opposite statement of the 
Ordnance Select Committee reversed, 
Sir Emerson now cites the House 
of Commons Committee resolution. 
Unfortunately, he only cites half 
of it. 

Sir Emerson. 

The matter being one of opinion, they 
see no reason to doubt the veracity of Mr. 
Whitworth’s evidence given before them, 


The Original (1998). 

The Cemmittee do not consider it within 
their order of reference to decide between 
Mr. Whitworth and the Ordnance Select 
Committee, the question at issue being a 
matter of opinion, This Committee do not 
see any reason to question the veracity of 
Mr. Whitworth’s evidence given before this 
Committee, 


Why before this last Committee Mr. 
Whitworth’s veracity could not be 
impeached, will be found written in 
Fraser of last month. Sir Emerson, 
by suppressing a sentence, makes 
the Committee decide, in Mr. Whit- 
worth’s favour, a question upon 
which in set terms they say they 
will not enter! 

11. Sir Emerson misstates the 
charge. What I said and say is, 
that Colonel Lefroy was remarking 
on the incapacity of a gun to serve 
both as muzzle-loader and breech- 
loader too. By such remark Colonel 
Lefroy virtually condemned Mr. 
Whitworth’s breech-loader, which 
aimsatdoing so. But by the change 
of a single word, in the inverted com- 
mas, Sir Emerson converts the re- 
mark into a condemnation of ‘ the 
sufficiency of the Armstrong plan of 
breech-loading.” He alters an im- 
plied disapproval of Mr. Whitworth’s 
plan into a distinct condemnation of 
Sir William Armstrong’s. 

12. I nowhere affirm that Captain 
Jerningham’s answer applies to 
‘all guns.’ But his answer applies 
not to mistakes of design, but to 
‘flaws’ in making. The former 
would be the fault of the inventor, 
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the other of the manufacturer. Sir 
Emerson cuts out the term ‘ manu- 
facturer’ and substitutes, between 
inverted commas, the words ‘ Sir 
William Armstrong,’ thus casting 
faults of manufacture on the in- 
ventor’s shoulders. 


¥2. Story of the Guns. 

Mr. Anderson declares that ‘ he does not 
think very much now’ of the Armstrong 
gun chosen by the Committee of 1858 
in preference to the Whitworth, and, 
although the guns made for the Govern- 
ment since are much better than those of 
1859 and 1861, ‘he thinks the guns of last 
year are very bad in many particulars.’ 


Here Sir Emerson stops, but the 
original continues (no full stop in- 
tervening) to say that ‘no other 
breech-loading gun, &c., is equal even 
to Sir William’s first early gun, with 
all its defects,’ 

I complain of the suppression. 
Sir Emerson replies, ‘ The Whit- 
worth gun, now firing at Shoebury- 
ness, is not a breech-loader. That 
is not the question. There is a 
Whitworth breech-loader, the merits 
of which the Story of the Guns has 
been extolling as superior to those 
of the Armstrong breech-loader. 


(Vide p. 190-192). 

14. Story of the Guns, 

Sir William Wiseman thinks ‘ that up to 
40-pounders, the guns are now very perfect, 
but all above that calibre will have to be 
very much improved to render them fit for 
service,’ 


Half of this quotation comes 
from a series of answers applying 
only to Armstrong guns. The 
latter half comes from a distinct 
answer applying to ‘anybody’s 
guns.’ I complain that Sir Emerson 
joins the two together, as if both 
were a criticism on Armstrong guns 
only. This, on his own showing, is 
exactly what he does. 

Again, the Story of the Guns dis- 
tinctly asserts that Captain Hewlett’s 
fear lest Whitworth guns might 
‘jam, was ‘merely referable’ to the 
fact that a similar Italian gun 
had jammed. I am not concerned 
with the question whether Captain 
Hewlett’s fears are wise. But I do 
say that he based them on a series 
of accidents which he related as 
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happening to Whitworth guns; yet 
that Sir Emerson in his book di- 
rectly suggests the contrary. This 
is literally borne out by Sir Emer- 
son’s own quotation. The only 
heavy guns made on a different sys- 
tem by Mr. Whitworth are the 70- 
pounders, not yet fired at Shoebury- 
ness 


15. On verifying Sir Emerson’s 
figures, I find (App. 372-374): 

1. They are not extracts of ‘two 
tables,’ but select figures, culled 
arbitrarily from them. 

2. The results in question are not 
obtained from ‘similar’ guns, but 
from guns of different length. The 
length of the gun is, conveniently 
enough, the one point omitted in 
Sir Emerson’s figures. 

How far the figures thus selected 
convey the real truth, may be seen 
by turning over the page to the 
Report of the Committee, based on 
the very tables from which Sir Emer- 
son ‘extracts,’ though Sir Emerson 
says not one word of its existence. 


The Committee arc led to the following 
conclusions by the foregoing practice, 
Under equal conditions, that is to say, 
equal weight of shot, equal charge, and equal 
length of gun, the Whitworth 12-pounder 
appears to give an initial volocity below 
that of the Armstrong gun (App. 375). 


16. The question is not whether 
before November, 1862, Sir William 
Armstrong had been firing steel 
shot and shell, nor whether Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong or Mr. Whitworth 
hit upon the idea first,—a barren, 
and, possibly, an insoluble problem. 

I asserted that during twelve or 
fourteen months after November, 
1862, in which Sir W. Armstrong 
and Mr. Whitworth were both fir- 
ing steel shot and shell — during 
which official Committees repeatedly 
awarded the higher praise to the 
Armstrong firing,—during which 
Armstrong guns were weekly pene- 
trating targets,—Sir Emerson picks 
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out, to pit against the Whitworth 
steel firing, the unimportant rounds 
in which Armstrong guns have been 
tried with soft metal, without letting 
his readers know that he is doing 
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To this he has given, and can 
give no answer. Accordingly, the 
large part of the book devoted to 
ene experiments is worth- 
eSS. 


17. Story of the Guns, p. 252. 

The flat-headed shot passed obliquely 
through thirty feet of water and entered 
timber three feet below the water-line, 
penetrating eight inches of oak beam and 


planking. 
The Bluebook. 

It appears, therefore, from the above 
experiment that the shell will pass through 
eight inches of oak, after passing through 
twenty feet of water at a point three feet 
below the surface, 


On this I remark, not unnaturally, 
that the twenty feet of penetrated 
water have grown into thirty at Sir 
Emerson’s magic touch. 

He replies that in the original 
(p. 209) not thirty feet merely of 
water, but thirty-four feet have been 
penetrated. To my astonishment I 
find I am being referred to a totally 
different experiment, where water 
and eight-inch timber are not pene- 
trated at all, but water only. 


Bluebook, p. 209. 

Shell struck the water thirty-four feet 
from the butt ; it then struck the butt with 
so little velocity, that it merely left the 
impression of the face of the shell and of 
the plug in the wood ; it then dropped into 
the mud at the foot of the butt. 


18. Finally, Sir Emerson admits 
that in one case he has, between in- 
verted commas, inserted a rejected 
amendment, as if it were the Report 
of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee. I pointed out two instances. 
The latter he passes in complete 
silence. 

THE REVIEWER. 
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